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A NATIONAL CALAMITY. 














WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 


This magazine was readv for the press 
when we received news of the shocking as- 
sassination of our late President, William Mc- 
\inley. Over his bier the entire nation 
bends in agonizing sorrow. At such a mo- 
ment, party lines are swept aside and all unite 
in the expression of a universal grief. The 
true chivalry of his character, the rectitude 
with which he discharged the duties of his 
high office, the noble charity which ever char- 
acterized his dealings with his fellow men, 
have drawn forth such spontaneous tribute as 
would be accorded to none now living. 

Butoneduty now remains—the enactment 
of such Federal legislation as will forever 
stampoutanarchism. Theadherentsofthis doc- 
trine—if doctrine it may be termed—are Ish- 
maelites whose hands are against everyone 
and who cannot justly complain should the 
hand of everyone be raised against them. 
They are outlaws and should as such be 
driven from the precincts of every civilized 
state. The first action of the next Congress 
should be directed to this end. 








TO OUR READERS. 


It is our intention to make this issue of the “Ameri- 
can Lawyer” a special Bar Association number. 
Hence, much that is usually included, such as edi- 
torials, recent decisions, etc., has been omitted. We 
are scarcely egotistical enough to imagine that. our 
subscrbers would not prefer to read the interesting 
papers which were delivered by the learned jurists 
there present rather than to listen to our own views 
anent current legal matters. Eleven times per year 
we have the pleasure of addressing them, and we pro- 
pose to “let up” for one month. 
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Proceedings of the American Bar Association. 


Teeey ne Annual Session at Denver, Colo. August 21-23, 1901. 


ee ee A 
i Ct y-fourth AND 
The twenty-fourtir annual meeting lot the Ameri- 


can Bar Association was pened. at. . the Tabor Grand 
Opera House,.Denvyer,.at 10, orclock on, | the morning of 
Wednesday, August.21. The session, was. exceedingly 
well atten ed, although ‘this, was the “first. meeting held 
in one of the ‘western, states.“ nog awe 


COMMETTBRE ONcUNIFORM LAWS. 


Before speaking of the proxdddings hdld subsequent 
to the call to. aaah it,may be well to mention that, 
on the preced day, | vatter, electing: ‘offers for the 
ensuing term, ne, passing’r econimendations for acts 
on the subjects “of divorce‘and ‘insufance the confer- 
ence of State,” ommissioners ¢ a ‘Uniférin Laws, ad- 
journed to meét next ‘year in 't ad Sallig week with the 
Bar Association.’ ”’ 

The committee elected the following officers: 
Amasa M. Eaton of Providence, R. IL., president ; Judge 
William A. Ketcham of Indianapolis, vice- president; 
Albert E. Henschel of New York, first secretary (re- 
elected); J. M. Ives of Danbury, Conn., second sec- 
retary. 

._ One of the most important actions of the confer- 

ence was the recommendation of a divorce act, not, 
however, in the form in which it was drafted by the 
conference a year ago. 
... The final action was not taken without lively dis- 
cussion. Commissioner W. E. Saunders of Virginia 
launched the matter when in the conference which 
convened in the ordinary of the Brown Palace Hotel 
he urged that the divorce bill be recommended as a 
whole for adoption by all states. 

Amasa E. Eaton, chairman of the committee on 
marriage and divorce, proposed a separation of the 
bill, offering the clause relative to migratory divorces 
as one bill, and the rest of the act as another, and 
recommended that both bills be passed upon separ- 
ately. None of the states had adopted the bill pre- 
pared last year, he explained, and investigation had 
proved that in many instances the clause relative 
to migratory divorces was the chief cause for objec- 
tion. Therefore, if only part of. the bill was accept- 
able, the commission should be quick to compromise. 
Commissioner Libbey of Maine and several others 
took the same ground and their arguments prevailed. 

As separated the bill containing the objectionable 
clause contains only this one section: 

“Section 1. No divorce shall be granted for any 
cause arising prior to the residence of the complain- 
ant or defendant in this state, which was not a ground 
for divorce in the state where the cause arose.” 

This measure is intended _to prevent citizens from 
defying the. divorce laws of their states by simply go- 
ing temporarily to another state, obtaining a divorce 
there that they could not obtain in their own state. 

The rest of the original act, made the second bill 
as follows: ae ; 

Section 1. No person shall be entitled to a 
divorce for any cause arising in this state, who has 
not had actual residence in this state for at least one 
year next before bringing suit for divorce, with a bona 
fide intention of making this. state his or her 
permanent home. 

Section 2. No person shall be entitled to a divorce 
for any cause arising out of this state unless the com- 





plainant shall have resided within this state for ay 
least two years next before bringing suit for divorce, 
with a bona fide intention of making this state his or 
her permanent home. 3 

“Section 3. No person shall be entitled to a 
divorce ‘inless the defendant shall have been person. 
ally served with process, if within this state, or 1f with- 
out this state, shall have personal notice duly provea 
and appearing of record, or shall have entered an ap- 
pearance in the case; but if it shall appear to the satis- 
faction of the court that the complainant does not 
know the address nor the residence of the defendant 
and has not been able to ascertain either, after reason. 
able and due inquiry and search, continued for six 
months after suit brought, the court or judge in va- 
cation may authorize notice by publication of the 
pendency of the suit for divorce, to be given in man. 
ner provided by law. 

“Section 4. No divorce shall be granted solely 
upon default nor solely upon admissions by the plead- 
ings, nor except upon hearing before the court in 
open session. 

“Section 5.—After divorce either party may marry 
again, but in cases where notice has been given by 
publication only, and the defendant has not appeared, 
no decree of judgment for divorce shall become final 
or operative until six months after hearing and de- 
cision. 

“Section 6. Wherever the word ‘divorce’ occurs 
in this act, it shall be deemed to mean divorce from 
the bonds of matrimony. 

Prior to the executive consideration of the divorce 
bill three ministers appeared before the conference and 
as a sort of curtain raiser delivered their views on the 
subject. They were: Rev. J. D. Rankin of 
the First United Presbyterian Church; Rev. T. H. 
Acheson of the First Reformed Presbyterian ‘Church, 
both of Denver; and Rev. J. M. Wylie, First Presby- 
terian Church, Evans, Colo.,They took little more 
than thirty minutes to tell what they thought of the 
evils of divorce. They strongly declared their op- 
position . 

The insurance bill drafted and presented by the 
committee, of which J. Austn Cabell of Baltimore, 
Md., is chairman, was quickly passed upon. It is de- 
signed to protect policy holders against imposition 
by the big insurance companies which provide in their 
policies for the compulsory arbitration of losses, deny- 
ing to the insured the right of trying his cause by jury. 
The bill is brief and is framed as follows: 

Sec. 1. No policy of insurance shall be rendered 
invalid by reason of any statement, representation or 
warranty made by the insured tinless the same shall 
be material to the risk and made with intent to de- 
fraud. 

Sec. 2. No policy of insurance shall contain any 
condition, provision or agreement which shall directly, 
or indirectly, deprive the insured or the beneficiary of 
the right to trial by jury on any question of fact arising 
under said policy, and all such provisions, conditions 
or agreements shall be void. 

Sec. 3. This act shall apply to certificates of fra- 
ternal and mutual benefit associations, as well as all 
other forms of insurance. 

Resolutions of respect and regard were addressed 
to the retiring president, Judge Lyman Brewster, who, 
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after holding the office for five years, declined the 
ynanimous renomination tendered him. 

The members of the conference expressed them- 
selves well satisfied with the work accomplished in 
this session. They feel that they have carried the 
subject of uniform legislation to a point where it will 
meet with growing and finally general recognition. 

“T don’t know how clearly it may be appreciated,” 
said William P. Breen of Fort Wayne, Ind., “but this 
commission may become in time one of the strongest 
unifying forces in the country, in the work of build- 
ing up a strong national form of government.” 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


President Edmund Wetmore delivered the annual 
address before the American Bar Association which ad- 
dress is in part as follows: 


Gentlemen of the American Bar Association: 


We have gathered here to hold our twenty-fourth annual 
meeting, and, first, I congratulate you upon the place we have 
chosen for our assembly. Not alone, or chiefly, because of its 
peautiful surroundings, of the clear blue above us, the ma- 
jestic mountains that bound the western sky, or the fair city 
that welcomes us, but because having crossed the Mississippi, 
traversed the vast plains and come more than two thousand 
miles from our last place of meeting in the Valley of the Hud- 
gon, we find that we have not yet reached the geographical 
center of the continental territory of the United States, and, 
as the extent and magnificence of the land we inhabit is thus 
brought home to us, we feel more deeply the blessing and the 
responsibility of American citizenship we appreciate more 
fully the dignity of a profession that has for its study the 
laws that hold the people of this vast empire together; laws 
too, that emanate from the people themselves, that have their 
sole force and sanction from the public conscience and the 
public will. The civil lew, the jus civile of the Roman Em- 
pire, is the scientific embodiment and codification of the re- 
scripts of emperors, or the decrees of senates, in the framing 
of which the subjects and people of that empire had no voice; 
the jurisprudence which it is the object of our association to 
advance, the system of laws which we aim to improve is the 
embodiment of the experience and wisdom of the whole Eng- 
lish speaking race, the expression of the will of the communi- 
ties that make up the people of a mighty nation. There is no 
subject of investigation more worthy the exercise o° an en- 
lightened inteligence or more befitting the thoughtf:. atten- 
tion of the members of the profession to which we beivng. 

The constitution of our association makes it the duty of 
the president to communicate in his annual address the most 
noteworthy changes in statute law on points of general in- 
terest made in the several States and by Congress during the 
preceding year. 

In the performance of this duty I have thought I could 
most profitably fulfill the intention of this provision by class- 
ifying the legislation of the several States under the titles of 
the different subjects to which it relates, treating it collect- 
ively by topics rather than undertaking to give an abridg- 
ment of the changes made in the statutes of each State sep- 
arately considered. And for the purposes of an address, and 
especially one to be delivered within a reasonable limit of 
time, it has seemed to me most expedient to set forth as 
briefly as possible, merely the substance and effect of that 
legislation which appeared most significant and characteristic 
ot the tendency of public thought and opinion as reflected in 
i~e statutes passed during the year to attempt to give a cor- 
rect outline of the most important parts rather than a coni- 
plete abridgment of all that may be worthy of notice. A com- 
pilation which I have made, with the intention of answering 
the latter purpose, will be printed, for convenience of refer- 
ence, as an appendix to this address, in the regular volume of 
our reports for the current year, and, furthermore, a com- 
plete and highly useful annual comparative summary and in- 
dex of the legislation by States has been for some years pub- 
lished towards the close of each year by the New York Stato 
Library, under the directions of the Regents of the Universiiy 
of that State, which is readily accessible to all, and surpasses 
and renders quite unnecessary any private efforts in the di- 
rection of compiling a similar digest. 

Following the plan I have suggested, the important sub- 
jects affected by the legislation of the year are those of cor- 
porations and trusts; labor, taxation, municipal ownership, 
elections, the administration of ‘the law, civil and criminal 
and newly created offences, education, the laws relating to 
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— 
marriage and the relation of husband ani wife, and laws upon 


miscellaneous subjects, for the regulation of those matters af- 
fecting the public health, mora's or we!fare which there is an 





_increasing tendency to bring under legislative controi, 


CORPORATIONS AND TRUSTS. 


Corporations and trusts have continued to occupy much 
legislau.ve attention. The incorporation of a company in one 
State solely for the purpose of coing business elsewhere is 
not generally looked upon with favor in the States where they 
are intended to operate, and there is a tendency to exact, as 
far as possible, the same guarantees and extend the same ‘con- 
trol over foreign corporations as over those chartered by the 
State where they do business and even to hold the foreign 
corporations to a stricter accountability. 

A law of Indiana enacts that every foreign corporation 
doing business in that State shall maintain a public office 
therein for the transaction of its business, and shall not be 
permitted to mortgage, pledge or otherwise encumber its real 
or personal property situated in the State to the injury or ex- 
clusion of citizens of Indiana, and no mortgage by any foreign 
corporation, except railroad and telegraph companies, given 
to secure any debt created in any other State shall take effect 
against citizens of Indiana until all its liabilities due to any 
person or corporation in the State of Indiana at the time of 
recording such mortgage have been paid and extinguished. 

By a further provision of the same act all foreign cor- 
porations now or hereafter doing business in the State of In- 
diana must file a copy of its articles or certificate of incorpor- 
ation and pay upon the proportion of its capital stock repre- 
sented by its property and business in Indiana incorporating 
taxes and fees equal to those of similar corporations formed 
under the laws of that State. 

Nevada provides for the filing by such corporations of an 
annual statement of their business, and Wisconsin, by an 
amended act, a statement of the proportion of capital stock 
represented by property situated within that State for the 
purposes of taxation. Similar acts to the foregoing now ex- 
ist in many of the States. 

Any foreign life insurance company which unsuccessfully 
contests any claim for insurance in the State of Colorado 
must pay to the successful party an attorney’s fee to be taxed 
by the court, and if the court or jury shall find that the de- 
fense was frivolous or interposed for delay shall forfeit an 
amount not to exceed twenty-five per cent. of the recovery. 

Some States which have been noted for the great liber- 
ality of their incorporation laws have shown a tendency to 
greater strictness. 

West Virginia amends her statute by requiring that 
stock, except for the purchase by mining or manufacturing 
companies, of property for corporate use, shall not be dis- 
posed of by a company incorporated in that State for less than 
par without a vote of three-fourths of the stockholders; and a 
large increase is made in the annual license tax for the right 
to do business. 

Ana .ew Jersey, by a supplement to her laws, imposes 
an annual tranchise tax especially directed to companies not 
carrying on business in tne State, and, by proclamation of the 
uovernor, under date of March, 101, forfeits the charters of 
some six hundred corporations for the non-payment of other 
taxes already imposed. 

Other States have snown a tendency to relax their laws 
in some important respects in order to retain corporations 
within their own borders. With this end in view, an amend- 
ment to the laws of Rhode Island limits the liability of stock- 
holders and officers of manufacturing corporations: for the 
debts or o..igations of such company to the shares of such 
members paid up to the par value thereof, and repeals the 
sections of the old law requiring the ..ing of annual returns 
as to tne value of its property and the amount of its debts and 
liabilities. 

But ..e most marked advance in this direction is seen in 


“the enactments of the last Legislature of New York, indicat- 


ing a distinct change i'n the policy of the State, and a purpose 
to attract incorporated capital. I give in an abridged form a 
convenient summary of the new laws contained in a publica- 
t.on of Mr. Frank White, of the New .ork and Albany Bar. 
The liability of stockholders and directors 1s restricted. The 
incorporation tax has been reduced. The duty of filing an 
annual report, the omission of which rendered each individual 
director liable for all the debts of the corporation, has been 
stricken from ‘the sta.ates, and a report is only required, 
whether from domestic or foreign corporations, on the writ- 
ten request of a stockholder or creditor: T..e power to bor- 
row money has been enlarged,and a corporation is permitted to 
as much as its credit and security will permit without refe:- 
ence to the amount of its capitalization. Proceedings for an 
increase or diminution of capital stock are simplified. Agree- 
ments are authorized for pooling stock or creating voting 
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trusts, and the issue of certificates of beneficial interest in 
lieu of stock deposited with the trustee and the purchasers of 
corporate mortgage bonds are provected by a provision that 4 
mortgage given by the corporation atter it is recorded for one 
year and the interest paid thereon becomes vali. notwith- 
standing irregularity in the method of its execuiion. These 
are some of the most significant changes in the laws affecting 
corporations in the State of New York. 


It indicates a gradual change of public sentiment in that 
community, a diminution of the fear and jealousy of corporate 
wealth and influence, which led to many enactments hostile to 
that form. of employing capital and conducting business. Ex- 
perience in that State has tended to show, and it has been a 
matter of comment that has doubtless affected public opinion, 
that the great corporations seldom attempt to secure affirm- 
ative legislation in their favor. They are strong enough to 
get along without legislative aid; what they most frequently 
wish to avoid is legislative interference. They, as a rule, do 
not ask for special privileges, but oppose the special burdens 
and restrictions which they charge are inequitable and involve 
an unjust discrimination against themselves and tend to 
cripp’e their proper and lawful action. And it must certainly 
be admitted that wherever class legislation has crept into our 
stazute books during the past decade, it has not been in favor 
of corporations. New York, recognizing that the advantages 
of conducting many business enterprises, especially enter- 
prises of great magnitude, through the instrumentality of the 
corporation rather than by individual effort, alone or in part- 
nership, and indeed the impracticability of carrying on many 
forms of business in any other way have made the corporation 
a permanent institution, and the most important agency in 
conaucting modern business affairs, has frankly adopted the 
policy of encouraging incorporation under her own laws, on 
the ground that corporate capital should be attracted rather 
than driven from the State, and that corporations can be best 
regulated, abuses best corrected and public interests best pro- 
tected by just, fair and impartial treatment of those bodies 
at the hands of the Legislature. 

Somewhat in contrast to the statutory changes in New 
York upon this subject may be placed the continuance in 
other States of the legislation intended to restrict or abolish 
the corporations which may be classified as trusts. 


The statute of Indiana has been extended so as to make all 
agreements or combinations, whereby any party or corpora- 
tion refuses to furnish any article required to be used in the 
manufacture of any article or merchandise, when the party or 
corporation can furnish the same, or by charging more than 
the regular and ordinary price therefor, and all arrangements, 
contracts or acts made for the purpose of compelling any 
manufacturer to cease the manufacture of any article of mer- 
chandise, or to close down or go out of business, are declared 
against public policy and void, and the violation of the act by 
any corporation ipso facto forfeits its charter, and its violation 
by any individual, as director, agent or otherwise, is made a 
felony. 

By an amendment to a former act it has been made unlaw- 
ful in Minnesota to enter into any agreement, trust, combina- 
tion or understanding to fix the price of any article or com- 
modity, or to maintain said price, or to fix the amount or limit 
une quantity of any article or thing whatsoever, or to limit 
competition by refusing to buy from or sell to any person or 
corporation because such other person or corporation is not a 
member or party to such combination, or to boycott or 
threaten any one for buying from or selling to such outside 
parties, and large powers are conferred upon the district 
courts of the State to restrain violations of the law by in- 
junction, but it is provided that labor organizations shall not 
be termed trusts under the act. 

The subject of trusts has entered into the political issues 
that divide parties in the country, and, as might be expected 
in such case, the legislation in regard to them partakes some- 
what of the heat engendered by political discussion, and is 
liable to run to extremes. It is difficult, for example, to per- 
ceive any reason why combinations formed for the purpose of 
refusing to work for those who are not parties to such com- 
bination, or for fixing the price and preventing competition in 
labor, which is one of the chief elements of cost of production 
in all manufactured articles, and, therefore, one of the chief 
elements in affecting the price of such articles to the con- 
sumer, should be exempted from the prohibitions of the act 
just referred to. If it is injurious to the community to fix the 
price or limit the production of any commodity, it is equally 
injurious to the community to fix the price and limit competi- 
tion in the labor that goes to its production. Time and ex- 
perience will, doubtless, show the expediency of modifying 
much of the legislation that has been had upon this difficult 
subject. It is a striking fact, however, that while thirty States 
of the Union have adopted stringent anti-trust laws within the 
past eleven years yet, during the same period, the amount of 








- —== 
capital and labor employed in the form of consolidated incor. 
poration, to which that name is usially given, has, in those 
very States, steadily and even enormously increased, which 
would seem to show that without trenching upon rights guap. 
anteed by .ne constitutions of all the states, the abolition of 


that form of the employment of capital is beyond the reach of 
legislative power. * * * 


CREDITORS’ RIGHTS AND PROTECTION OF TITLE 7 
PROPERTY. 


Passing from the subject of labor and adverting briefly to 
luat Of laws for the better security of property and the rights 
of creditors: Kansas by an amended act makes it larcency to 
injure, destroy or conceal personal property covered by a 
mortgage or to sell or dispose of tne same without tne consent 
of the mortgagee, and to execute a release of a cuatte! mort. 
gage with intent to defraud the mortgagee is made a felony, 

Laws for the registration and protection of trademarks 
have been passed in Illinois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Utah 
and Wisconsin, and the Torrens system of registration for the 
better securing the title to real estate has been adopted by 
Minnesota, and a commission to investigate that system beep 
provided for by the Legislature of Nebraska. 


TAXATION. 


There has been voluminous legislation during the year 
upon the subject of taxation. 


Minnesota provides for the appointment of a tax commis. 
sion to make a complete code of taxation and recommend such 
constitutional amendments as may be necessary to carry out 
the system. The same State has passed an inheritance tax 
law intended to obviate objections held by the Supreme Court 
of the State to invalidate a prior act on the same subject. 

Inheritance tax laws have also been passed by Arkansas, 
Nebraska and Utah, Colorado prov.ues that the inheritance tax 
shall extend to any property which shall be transferred by 
deed, grant, sale or gift made in contemplation of the death of 
tae grantor, and Maine nas raised its inheritance tax from 24 
to 4 per cent. 

New York imposes a franchise tax on savings banks of 1 
per cent. annually on the par value of their surplus and un- 
divided earnings, and a similar tax upon the capital stock, sur. 
plus and undivided profits of every domestic trust company 
authorized to do a trust business in the State, but with large 
exemptions from all other taxation. 

As regards the taxation of mortgages, a law of Missouri 
provides that the value of the mortgaged property, less the 
value of the mortgage, shall be assessed and taxed to the 
owner of the property, and the value of the mortgage shall be 
assessed and taxed to the mortgagee or owner thereof; Colo- 
rado provides that mortgaged property shall be assessed as a 
unit at full value, disregarding the mortgage, which shall not 
be otherwise returned or assessed, while Idaho wholly ex- 
empts from taxation all dues and credits secured by mortgage, 
trust deed or other lien. This legislation holds out a promise 
of the gradual abolition, wherever it exists, of the double tax- 
ation of both the mortgage and the mortgaged property, each 
without regard to the tax paid upon the other, a mode of tax- 
ation as inexpedient as it is unjust. 

Connecticut has appointed a special tax commissioner to 
examine the whole operatibn of the tax laws throughout the 
State, and to report thereon to the General Assembly with 
such recommendations as he may have to offer, and Idaho and 
Colorado have passed comprehensive revenue laws dealing 
with the subject of taxation and mucn the same in their gen- 
eral provisions. The Idaho law is especially stringent in some 
particulars, for it not only makes it a misdemeanor to assess 
property at a lower rate than its actual cash value, but pro- 
vides that if any property shall escape taxation for any year, 
and the fact be hereafter discovered, tne amount shall be de- 
ducted from any unpaid salary due or to become due at the 
time of such discovery to the assessor during whose adminis- 
tration such property was not assessed, with the right to the 
assessor to be subrogated to the State so that he may collect 
the tax for himself if he can. : ; 

The Colorado act provides, among other things, that on the 
first of January of every year each assessor is to leave with 
every inhabitant of his county blanks for making a return of 
his property for the purpose of taxation, ana every such in- 
habitant is required to make upon such blank a fui and de- 
tailed statement of all his or her personal property at its cash 
value, and all his or her real estate situated in the county, and 
all property held in a fiduciary capacity. This return. must be 
under oath, and elaborate regulations are made to secure its 
fullness and accuracy. The obligation extends to all, and the 
return must include the particulars of property claimed to be 
exempt, and must be made not only by those who have.taxable 
property, but by those who have none, who are obliged.to 
swear to their exemption on this account. 
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This act has been declared unconstitutional by one of the 
district courts of the State on the ground of failure to comply 
with certain constitutional requirements as to its mode of 

sage. 

As to the merits of the bill, experience has shown the dif- 
ficulty of the enforcement of so searching a measure for the 
ascertainment of private property, but it is a notable instance 
of an attempt to carry out the true theory of taxation, which 
js that the burden should be borne by all, each in proportion 
to his ability, be the ability never so slight and the correspond- 
ing proportion never so small. Adam Smith rightly laid down 
the rule that “The subjects of every State ought to contribute 
to the support of the government as nearly as possible in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to 
the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the protec- 
tion of the State.” The increase in the complexity of modern 
government administration, the enormous increase of func- 
tions assumed by the State, the public works demanded by 
modern conditions and many other causes create an inevitable 
and, to a lareg extent, a necessary increase in taxation, and 
the one remedy to prevent this increase from becoming op- 
pressive and against extravagance and ill-considered public 
expena..ure is to distribute the burden. The law of Colorado 
is to be commended, so far as it makes a bold effort to avoid 
the evil of having one class of the community vote the taxes 
and another class pay them. * * * 


ELECTIONS. 


The movement for the election of United States Senators 
by direct vote of the people has received the adherence of 
nine States during the year: Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota and 
Idaho, the Legislatures of which have passed acts or joint 
resolutions in favor of the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution for brining about that result. 

Oregon has gone further, and its Legislature has passed a 
bill whereby candidates for the office of United States Senator 
are voted for at a general election and the returns certified to 
the State Legislature, “and it shall be the duty of each House 
to count the votes and announce the candidate for Senator 
having the highest number, and thereupon the House shall 
proceed to the election of a Senator as required by the act of 
Congress and the Constitution of the State.” * * * 

A constitutional amendment is to be submitted to the 
people of Oregon for the adoption of the initiative and referen- 
dum, whereby eight per cent. of the voters may propose any 
amendment to the constitution or any desired law to be voted 
upon at a general election, and upon the petition of five per 
cent. of the voters, the approval or disapproval of any act of 
the Legislature, with the exception of a few emergency laws, 
is, in like manner, left to popular vote. 

Should this amendment be adopted, it will involve the trial 
of an experiment of supreme importance. Late writers upou 
our political system have noted, with deep interest, the mani- 
fest and increasing tendency during the past fifty years to 
abridge the law-making power of the people. To this tendency 
is due the fact that the constitutions of the States and consti- 
tutional amendments, adopted within the last twenty years, 
abound in provisions and restrictions which, at the time of the 
formation of the government, would have been regarded as 
matters falling solely within the province of the Legislature. 
Instead of consisting solely of declarations of general princi- 
ples and guarantees for a few fundamental rights, they have 
become, in substance, more or less extensive and detailed 
codes of law enacted by the whole body of the people. The 
same tendency is shown elsewhere in the steady increase of 
measures which, by one method or another, are submitted to 
popular vote before they can become laws; in the adoption of 
biennial sessions of the Legislature, and in the movement, al- 
ready noticed, to elect United States Senators by direct vote. 


This tendency is chiefly due to a distrust of legislative 
bodies; to the belief that they can be reached by corruption 
and are subject to the despotic power of political management. 
It has been said of our country that nowhere is there so great 
a respect forthe laws, and so little respect for the law makers. 
That this distrust has much reason for its existence no one 
can deny. That a large body of questions cannot only safely 
but best be trusted to the direct vote of the people is not only 
shown by experience, but it is a necessary conclusion from our 
whole theory of popular government. That the result of the 
referendum in our own country, as far as that method of legis- 
lation has been actually adopted, has been, on the whole, bene- 
ficial and gratifying I believe no impartial student of our po- 
litical history will deny; but, with all this, it is to be remem- 
bered that there are some questions which it is impossible to 
expect that the whole body of voters can master or deal with, 
that the representative feature is an essential and fundamental 
element of our form of government, which cannot be abolished 
or abridged beyond a certain point, without destroying that 





form itself and that carrying the initiative and referendum to 
an extreme, if it baffles the power of the corruptionist, en- 
larges the opportunities of the crank, and thatthe unscrupu- 
lous action of the one may be less calamitous in its effects 
than the well-intentioned folly of the other. * * * 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


In regard to the administration of .ne criminal law the ex- 
periment of placing convicts upon a probationary term has 
been undertaken in New Jersey, Vonnecticut and New York. 
The Connecticut act provides for sentences imposing a maxi- 
mum and minimum term of imprisonment, and after the ex- 
piration of the minimum term the prisoner may, for the rest of 
his sentence, be allowed to go at large on parol, while by the 
New York act sentence may be suspended and the convict 
placed on probation, revocable in the discretion of the court. 

These enactments, which are anaiogous to the English 
ticket-of-leave system, follow the policy already adopted in 
enactments shortening the terms of imprisonment by reason 
of good behavior, and it is to be earnestly hoped, as it may be 
expected, that they will prove salutary in operation. 

Akin to the laws for administering justice in criminal 
cases are those creating new criminal offenses, or relating to 
the penalties for old ones, which curiously illustrate the quick- 
ness of the law to meet new offenses, great or small, which 
may arise to threaten the peace or security of society, as well 
as a slight reversion towards the ancient policy of our Puritan 
ancestors for punishing by the State what may be little more 
than offenses against good manners. 

In regard to graver crimes, late instances of kidnapping 
and holding for ransom have led to new or amended laws in 
regard to that crime in no less than twenty States, imposing 
punishments of varying severity, from long terms of imprison- 
ment to the death penalty. A law of Indiana in regard to 
lynching provides that in case any person shall be taken from 
tne hands of the sheriff or his deputy and lynched, it shall 
be conclusive evidence of failure on the part of such sheriff to 
do his duty, and his office shall thereat and thereby immedi- 
ately be vacated. In Pennsylvania it made a felony to take 
the waste or packing from out any journal box of a locomotive, 
an act apparently aimed at violence to prevent the running of 
trains. 

Among the lesser offenses it is made a misdemeanor in 
Illinois to engage in the practice of hazing; in Pennsylvania 
for any one to distribute free samples of medicine, dye, ink or 
polishing compounds where children may get hold of them; 
in Rhode Island to distribute “trading stamps” as is done in 
many stores to attract custom; in Washington and other 
States to operate a nickel-in-the-slot machine wherein there 
enters an element of chance; and in Virginia to expectorate in 
church. * -* *# 

A survey of the legislation of the year leads, with most 
commentators, to a lament over its faults and deficiencies, and 
to the utterance of a note of warning, pitched almost in the 
key to despair, over the evils that loom up, as sure to come, 
unless its present tendencies are checked. It has been the 
habit, among writers, both those of our own profession and 
those who were mere students or politics and sociology, to 
dwell so exclusively upon the shortcomings and failures of 
our system of legislation that they have lost sight of much 
were is in it that is useful, good and admirable. The defects 
are palpable enough. They are cniefly:. First—Over-legisla- 
tion. Not only in the endless multiplication of laws, until 
what all are assumed, under penalty of ignorance, construc- 
tively to know, no one actually knows, or within the ordinary 
span of life, ever can know; but, also, in the excessive exten- 
sion of State supervision, transferring to the government that 
which can be better done by private agency; in curtailing in- 
dividual action; in meddlesome legislation;- in class legisla- 
tion, calculated to favor idleness and incapacity at the ex- 
pense of industry and ability, and in most of that which goes 
under the vague appellation of socialism. 


Second—lIt is urged against our legislation, and truly, that 
it is waat has been called opportunist legislation; that it is 
the offspring of “the empirical school of politicians” who 
“never look beyond proximate causes and immediate effects;” 
that it is framed to meet the supposed needs of the hour, 
without any comprehensive view as to its ultimate effects, 
and is rude and unscientific. Most of our bad laws will be 
found to fall under one or the other of these two broad di- 
visions. Great complaint, it is true, is also brought against 
our legislation based on the charge that it is dictated by party 
management, the result of mere puppet action, controlled by 
known but unseen wires, but this influence seldom affects the 
character of our general laws. It is directed rather toward 
the confirmation of appointments, the making of appropria- 
tions, or the distribution of public revenue or employment so 
as best to strengthen party supremacy. The aim of the pro- 
fessional political manager is to secure, or at least not to op- 
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pose, the passage of laws that are popular; laws, the enact- 
ment of which public opinion clearly demands, or at least that 
public opinion in the party that has the majority in the Legis- 
lature demands. Obedience to that opinion is the condition 
upon which the party leader holds his place. Hence, so far 
as interference by the political manager goes, legislation, as 
respects general laws, almost invariably reflects correctly 
what the prevailing party as a whole unmistakably demands, 
or if the demand comes from the whole community, irrespect- 
ive of party, none are more careful to comply with that de- 
mand than those whose retention of their place depends ulti- 
mately upon the voters at the polls. No stronger instance of 
this need be cited than that, already referred to, of the laws 
respecting primary elections already passed in several of the 
States and sure to be passed in otners. They are directiy 
aimed at the supremacy of the party manager; strike, and are 
intended to strike, at the very root of his power. Yet, in 
every instance, where public opinion was unmistakably in 
their favor, no party managers have dared, if they wished, to 
oppose them. The public, therefore, remain responsible for 
tne character of our general laws, which still reflect the 
wishes and opinions of the majority, without any effective in- 
terference from the mere political manager. 

The sinister influence of the political “boss,” so-called, is 
still, however, a controlling force in the selection of candi- 
dates, and, hence, the primary laws just mentioned, and, as 
against ‘the other evil, the evil of the multiplication of laws 
and hasty legislation, the expedient of biennial sessions and 
the extension of the referendum as a check upon the Legisla- 
ture, have been adopted as the most direct ana effective 
remedies. All of these means for the repression of manifest 
evils are, to a greater or less degree, effective. They may ac- 
complish something, though not all, and are good, or, at all 
events, worthy of an earnest trial as far as they go. But the 
real causes of those characteristics which we blame in our 
laws lie beyond the reach of such artificial modes of correc- 
tion. They are found in our own national character and in 
the stage of social development we have reached. ‘We feel, 
in a form modified by the peculiarities of our situation and 
circumstances, the influence of a wave of so-called socialism 
that is passing over the civilized world. It is absolutely in- 
evitable that it should find expression in our laws, because our 
laws reflect th=> prevailing convictions and desires of the com- 
munities to which they apply. Nor is this fact due to any pre- 
ponderating infiuence of the ignorant and uneducated, directiy 
or indirectly, upon our law makers. The spirit of sociaiism 
is one that is created and fostered as much, or more, from 
above as from below. It springs, primarily, from the enlarge- 
ment of the sympathies, the increased desire to relieve suffer- 
ing and want, the benevolence, the altruistic spirit that evolu- 
tion and modern conditions have developed among the ever 
increasing class of the well-to-do in an age of increasing 
wealth and prosperity. The exponents of the extreme doc- 
trines of socialism are found, not among the toiling masses, 
but among authors and students and theorists. The preachers 
of the doctrine of discontent may be met among the educated, 
the intelligent and well-intentioned, quite as often as among 
the self-seekers and the demagogues. Hence the laws that 
unduly extend the power of the state; that viciously restrict 
individual action; that meddle only to mar, are quite as often 
the result of educated as of uneducated ignorance. The class 
legislation that is intended -to curtail supposed privileges, but 
which, actually, confers more oppressive privileges upon the 
elass it seeks to relieve, takes its origin less frequently from 
the direet efforts of those who are expected to benefit by it, 
than from the zeal of others who have persuaded themselves 
that the withholding of the supposed benefit is the withhold- 
ing of a right. We must accept the fact, then, that if our laws 
are mistaken, or defective, or unwise in some of their con- 
spicuous general tendencies, it- is because public opinion, 
formed by discussion, made up of a thousand influences and 
counterinfluences, is itself at fault in dealing with the prob- 
lems it has to solve; it is because the resultant that deter- 
mines its drift tends to give it wrong direction, and we must 
look only to the gradual change which continued discussion 
and: experience, that great, silent teacher, will bring about to 
correct its course and avoid the evils of which we are now con- 
scious and against which we sound a warning. 

And as to the second count brought against our. legisla- 
tion, namely, ‘that it is made to meet present needs with too 
little: appreciation of all its consequences; that it is not framed 
on:scientific principles or as the result of expert study; while 
it may, indeed, be often defective; while it is the very object 
of this association to correct and improve it in those respects 
in which our profession :and experience enable us to speak 
with authority—yet legislating to meet the mischief of to-day, 
to correct evil as it arises; is the: very genius and spirit of the 
lawmaking of the English-speaking race. Blackstone’s ele- 
mentary rule of statutory interpretation recognizes this when 
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it instructs us, first, to consider the mischief and then the 
remedy which the law intended to apply. It is the instinct of 
our blood, to which we largely owe the preservation of our jp. 
stitutions and our form of government, to deal with facts 

not theories, not to wander from the case at hand, to do the 
best we can for the present and not attempt too closely to ap. 
ticipate the uncertainties of the future. And the result is oy 
justification. Our legislation may be said to rest upon the 
homely principle of “cut and dry.” This may lead to many 
errors, but unaer no system are errors, on the whole, more 
sure to be corrected. Too many laws are a bad thing, im. 
practicable laws are a bad thing, mistaken and foolish laws 
are a bad thing. But when laws which, for any of these rea. 
sons, are bad, creep into our statute vooks, some become obso 
lete and are swept away by the preiodic revision that neces. 
sity imposes in all the States, some are corrected by the same 
means, others are directly repealed or amended when the oe. 
casion for doing so becomes apparent. One of the former 
presidents of this association, in his able and eloquent annual 
address a few years ago, adduced as an example of the weak- 
ness and inadequacy of our legislative system, its alleged fail- 
ure and helplessness in dealing with the intricate subject of 
taxation—due, as he argued, to the want of legislators prop- 
erly instructed in the weighty business of legislation, and the 
absence of any serious injury into the real nature of the dif- 
ficulty with the view of establishing legislation upon a more 
enlightened basis in accordance with the principles of human 
nature and the teachings of economic science. 


But where are we to find a scientifically instructed body 
of legislators? It could not be composed of selected and ac- 
complished theorists. They never agree in their writings; 
they would never agree in the work of practical legislation. 
As it is, we have men who fairly represent the average sense 
of the community. They have the beneut of all the views tbat 
can be urged, scientific and unscientific. They deal, as best 
they can, with the concrete problem of raising a yearly reve- 
nue. Experience teaches that some things are practicable and 
others not. And out of numberless trials and numberless mis 
takes, the result is that what is just and practicable is ascer- 
tained, here one measure and there another which is produc- 
tive of revenue without imposing unjust and unequal burdens, 
and I venture to affirm that, as a final result, the system of tax- 
ation, which is in the course of evolution and may be gathered 
from the laws of all our States, taken as a whole, with all its 
errors and all its deficiencies, is slowly advancing towards 
greater efficiency and better results, anu promises to reach, 
at last, a solution of that most difficult of ail economic prob- 
lems—the equitable collection of the revenues necessary for 
the support of the State. 

And what is true of this subject is true of others. Much 
of our legislation is already admirable. The noble provisions 
for education, the laws for the preservation of public health, 
tne laws in the interest of decency and morality, those for the 
repression of crime and the reform of the criminal, for the 
relief of the helpless and the beneficent work of charity, form 
a body of legislative enactment worthy of the highest civiliza- 
tion and the mark of an enlightened people. It could not have 
emanated from legislators, who, as a whole, were not faithful, 
able and animated by genuine zeal for the public good. There 
is nothing more injurious to the public service or a proper re- 
gard for the duties of citizenship than the constant and indis- 
criminate depreciation of those who, as legislators or in other 
capacities, held public office. ‘ It confounds the good with the 
bad. It ceases to be salutary criticism, because just criticism 
is constantly mingled with calumny. It discourages honesty 
and fideuty, because honesty and fidelity are not distinguished 
in the general condemnation from dishonesty and corruption. 

And where there is so much that is good in our laws, it is 
a perfect assurance that they can be made better—not by 
revolutionary methods—not by rashly tampering with the 
constitutions that are the foundations upon which our system 
of government rests, but by removing the particular evil that 
can be reached by statutory amendment, by improving what 
it is practicable to improve, by confining ourselves to definite 
aims and narrow fields, and preserving, in all efforts at: re- 
form, the conservatism that is the natural outgrowth of our 
professional habits and experience. 


No right-feeling man or woman will deprecate the senti- 
ment that holds corruption in abhorrence and exacts the high- 
est standard of fidelity and rectitude from public servants. 
The community that tolerates vice or evil of any kind without 
a protest is decadent, and the community that is satisfied 
witut mediocrity has ceased to progress. But indignation: at 
iniquity, or impatience with igorance and stupidity, should not 
habitually divert our attention from what is good‘and admir- 
able. So much has been said and written among those’ inter- 
ested in legislative reform in condemnation of the workings 





of our legislative system, that it-is just that the commendation 
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pat is their due should be uttered in behalf both of our laws 
god our legislators. 

Our system of government and the administration of our 
ws may not be perfect, but, under \em, a great people have 

ed a degree of liberty, security and happiness that the 
yorid has never elsewhere seen since civilization began. We 
gay labor, each according to his opportunities and ability, to 

e them better, but we do so without losing our belief in 
weir excellence or our faith in their permanency. They em- 
yody the wisdom of our forefathers, the experience of ages. 
We have prospered under them in the past, they have met the 
enditions of our wonderful growth, and, as.that growth ex- 

s in new directions, they will be found adequate to meet 
the conditions of the future. 

As it is our privilege to study and our desire to improve 
them, so it is our peculiar duty to inspire, by word and exam- 

, respect ior our country’s laws and an appreciation of the 
inestimable blessing of our country’s government. 

At the conclusion of President Wetmore’s address 
Secretary Hinkley read his report for the year, calling 
the attention of the members 'to the fact that they al- 
ready had it in printed form so that he could omit 
details. 

Treasurer Francis Rawle reported a balance of $4,- 
S04 in the association’s treasury, an increase of $1,347, 
over the balance of last year. 

Partisans of the St. Louis World’s fair seized the 
opportunity afforded by a lull to rush forward a com- 
munication inviting the American Bar Association to 
convene in that city in 1903 and to lend aid to secure a 
universal conference of lawyers to meet during the 
exposition. The appointment of a committee of 100 
or more representative lawyers from the different 
states and territories of this country and from foreign 
countries is asked. The memorial ‘is signed by John 
Schroers, chairman of the educational committee, and 
bears the personal recommendation of Gov. Francis. 

Senator Hiram F. Stevens of Minnesota, cham- 
pioned the request, and the matter was referred to a 
committee of nine. 

ELECTION OF GENERAL COUNCIL. 

The election of the general council was made by 
each state delegation selecting one of its members tu 
represent it on the committee. Immediately after 
election the committee met in the ordinary of the 
Brown Palace Hotel and reorganized by re-electing 
Senator Hiram F. Stevens chairman and John Hink- 
ley ¢x-offico secretary. 

The personnel of the new general council includes 
these representatives from the several states: Ala-~ 
bama,-Joseph J. Willett; Arizona; Everett Ellin- 
wood ; Arkansas, John Fletcher; California, David L. 
Withington ; Colorado, L. W. Hoyt; Connecticut, L. 
D. Brewster; Delaware, Anthony Higgins; Florida, 
R. W. Williams; Georgia, P. W. Meldrim; 
District of Columbia, Henry E.' Davis; Idaho, 
William W. Woods; Ifinois, L. L: Bond; Indiana, 
William P. Breen; Iowa, D. C. Cole; Kansas, John D. 
Millikin ; Kentucky, E. T. Trebue ; Louisiana, William 
Wirt Howe; Maine, Charles Libbey; Maryland, S. A. 
Williams ; Massachusetts, Samuel C. Bennett ; Michi- 
gan, Daniel H. Ball; Minnesota, Hiram F: Stevens; 
Mississippi, R: H. Thompson; Missouri, James Hager- 
man; Montana, E. C. Botkin; Nebraska, C. S. Mont- 


‘gomery; New Hampshire, Joseph W. Fellows; New 


Jersey, James J. Burger; New Mexico, T. B. Catron; 
New York, J. Newton ‘Fiero; North Carolina, J. Craw- 
ford Biggs; North Dakota, B. F. Spalding; Ohio, J. 
M. Sheets; Oklahoma Territory, Henry E: Asp; Ore- 
gon, Charles H. Carey; Pennsylvania, P. Wolverton; 
Rhode Island, Amasa M. Eaton; South Carolina, 
Charles A. Woods; South Dakota, C, O. Bailey ; Ten- 
nessee, E. C. Camp; Texas, F. C. Dillard; Utah, C. F. 


Varian ; Vermont, Eliha B. Taft ; Virginia,'S. S. P. Pat- 





terson; Washington, C. H. Hanford; West Virginia, 
W. W. Van Winkle; Wisconsin, R. M. Bashford; 
Wyoming, Charles N. Potter. 


NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 


One-hundred and sixty- four new members were 
nominated and elected, swelling the membership of 
the Bar Association to the neighborhood of 1,700. 
The new members are: , 

Arkansas—Deaderick H. Cantrell, Ashley Cock- 
rell, John Fletcher, Thomas B. Martin, James F. 
Read, William B. Smith. 

California—Lynn Helm, Walter: T. J. Rose. 

Colorado—Lester McLean, Geo. W. Allen, K. B. 
sabbett, David C. Beaman, Edwin G. Bennett, Robert 
W. Bonynge, Francis E. Bouck, Calvin P. Butler, M. 
B. Carpenter, G. I. Chittenden, Edmund J. Churchill, 
George P. Costigan, Jr., Leonard E. Curtis, Clyde C. 
Dawson, John H. Denison, E. D. DeSoto, George 
S. Dimmitt, Orville L. Dines, A. L. Doud, Sylvester 
L. Downer, George F. Dunklee, Robert E. Foote, A. 
S. Fowler, William H. Gabbert, Branch H. Giles, John 
A. Gordon, Albert E. Gries, Joshua Grojier, Henry C. 
Hall, William B. Harrison, H. M: Haynes, Henry J. 
Hersey, Lee Hinckley, George L. Hodges, Thomas 
A. Hood, Henry V. Johnson, E. B. Kellogg, Edward 
Kent, James R. Killean, Harry H. Lee, Ben B. Lind- 
sey, H. A. Lindsey, Henry I. McAllister, T. F. Me- 
Carty, James McCreery, Richard McKnight, Joseph 
H. Maupin, Charles A. Merriman, Daniel E. Parks, 
Charles C. Parsons, A. N_ Patton, Mel E. 
Peters, Edwin L. Regennitter, J. R. Smith, 
Guy LeRoy Stevick, Edward C. Stimson, Daniel W. 
Tears, William B. Tebbetts, Rufus C. Thayer, Charies 
I. Thompson, Henry Trowbridge, Edwin Van Cise, 
William B. Vates, William H. Wadley, Stuart D. 
Walling, S. Harrison White, and Caldwell Yeaman. 

Georgia—Reuben Arnold. 

Illinois—Howard N. Ogden, Hugh O'Neill, 
Charles L. Capen, George A. Follansbee, James B. 
Scott. 

Indiana—Frank B. Burke, Frederick W. Cody, 
William E. Claphan, Theodore P. Davis, James P. 
Goodrich, Wilbert Ward. 

lowa—Robert M. Hanes, J. F. DeWitt, A. E. 
Swisher, W. L. Eaton, Robert Hunter, J. C. Longville, 
William McNeil, W. J. Roberts, B. A. Younlter. 

Kansas—Philip P. Campbell, William E. Higgins, 
QO. G. Eckstein, J. W. Green, William J. Holt, J. M. 
Moore. 

Kentucky—Lafon Allen. 

Maryland—Clayton Purnell. 

Michigan—W. George Bundy. 

Minnesota—Charles S. Albert, Alfred F. Mason, 
Rome G. Brown, William A. Kerr, William A. Law 
caster, James Page. 

Nebraska—Thomas B. Blackburn, John P. Breen, 
Charles S. Dundley, 5. L. Homer, W. G, Hastings, 
Rich S. Horton, E. O. Kertsinger, Martin Langdon, 
Roscoe Pound, I. H. Hatfield, A. D. McCandless, C. 
A. Robbins, Frank H. Woods, F. N. Prout, John P. 
Raper, Arnold C. Ricketts, Manoah B. Reese, G. W. 
Stubbs, Arthur C. Wakeley, Joel W. West, James 
H. Wooley. 

New Jersey—Barton B. Hutchinson, 
Stony. 

New York—Raphael J. Moses. 

North Dakota—James W. Austin. 

New Mexico—Thomas B. Catron, 

Missouri—Walton M. Robinson, Clarence C. Ward. 

Oregon—R. 5, Bean, F. A. Moore, 
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Pennsylvania—Wm. B. Given, C. J. Landes, Henry 
C. Niles, Henry J. Steele, A. U. D. Watterson. 

Texas—James L. Autry, L. C. Alexander, Wm. H. 
Burgess, Payton F. Edwards, G. H. Gould, Wyndham 
Kemp, John W. Parker, M. A. Spoontz, A. M. Walth- 
all 


Utah—Ed. B. Critchlow, Clesson S. Kennedy, C. 
S. Arean. 

Virginia—Daniel Grunnan, J. B. McIntosh, Cols- 
ton R. Minor, William A. Tounes. 

Wisconsin—Andrew A. Bruce, Howard L. Smith. 

Wyoming—C. P. Arnold, Gibson Clark, Josiah 
Vanorsdel. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW COL- 
LEGES. 


The Association of the American Law Colleges 
met in the afternoon at the Tabor Grand Opera House 
and after a three hour session adjourned. III health 
prevented President James B. Thayer of Cambridge 
from attending. Wm. G. Rogers, a member of the 
executive committee, representing the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Law, presided in his stead. 

The Association of American Law schools came 
into being at the last meeting of the American Bar 
Association at Saratoga. It consists of the following 
law colleges: Baltimore Law School; Boston Uni- 
versity Law School; Buffalo Law School; Columbia 
University, School of Law; Cincinnati Law School; 
Columbian University, School of Law; Cornell Uni- 
versity, School of Law; Harvard University Law 
School ; University of Illinois, College of Law; Indiana 
University, School of Law; Iowa College of Law ; Uni- 
versity of Iowa, College of Law; University of Maine, 
School of Law; University of Michigan, Department 
of. Law; University of Minnesota, College of Law; 
University of Missouri, Department of Law; New 
York University, School of Law; Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School; University of Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Law; Ohio State University Law School; 
Pittsburg Law School; St. Louis Law School; Syra- 
cuse University, College of Law; University of Ten- 
nessee Law School; Western Reserve University, 
Franklin T. Backus Law School; University of Wis- 
consin, College of Law; Yale University Law School. 

Seventeen of these were represented in the meet- 
ing. The object of the association is the improve- 
ment of legal education in America especially in the 
law schools. The work was begun enthusiastically 
enough, but there was a note of disappointment in 
the report of the executive committee when it called 
attention to the fact that some of the colleges repre- 
sented in the association, judged by their catalogues, 
seem deficient in the standing required, and the com- 
mittee politely expresses the conviction that no doubt 
the standard of excellence in these colleges will be 
raised before another meeting. 

The following colleges were admitted into the as- 
sociation upon recommendation of the committee: 
Hastings Law School, University of California, with 
no representatives present ; the University of Colorado 
School of Law, represented by Charles M. Campbell 
and Moses Hallett; Denver Law School, represented 
by F. S. Dines, G. C. Manley and Lucius W. Hoyt; 
University of Kansas Law School, represented by W. 
E. Higgins and J. W. Green and Leland Stanford 
University Department of Law, for which J. P. Hall 
appeared. 

The applications of the Chicago Law School and 
the Chicago Kent College were refused as they were 
offered to late for constitutional action. 


et et 





a 
——— 


Judge Meldrim of Georgia representing the law de. 
partment of the University of Georgia, which hy» 
wished admitted into the association, and which this 
action effectually shut out, sprang to his feet ang 
warmly advocated a temporary suspension of the cop. 
stitution and the admission of the three colleges jp 
question, together with the St. Paul Law School, fo, 
which admission was also sought, but which like the 
others was shut out from admission this year by tard. 
iness in the filing of its application. In the course of 
his remarks Judge Meldrim, in explaining why his 
school had not made application for membership be. 
fore, pleaded lack of information as to the provisions of 
the constitution. 


At this junction some one in the rear of the roon 
said that the judge was out of order. Without waver. 
ing Judge Meldrim continued: 

“Perhaps, however, we should make this no plea, 
Ignorance of the law excuses no man, but—” and 
turning he transfixed the delegate who had interrupted 
him, and concluded icily, “ignorance of the law is a 
characteristic often peculiar to some lawyers.” And 
the gentleman from Georgia bowing to the decision 
of the chair, subsided. 

Other emphatic differences of opinion arose over 
the resolutions which were finally passed recommend- 
ing that the diplomas of law schools shall not admit 
to the bar, and that such admission shall only be on 
examination by a committee of examiners appointed 
by the appellate court of a state. 

Judge Hickman of Minnesota and a few others 
evihaalied that candidates were never able to do them- 
selves justice before an examining committee of 
strangers. The older delegates immediately took is- 
sue on this proposition, offering such a storm of op- 
position that the recommendations carried with few 
dissenting votes. 

Secretary Huffcut read a communication from 
President Thayer expressing his regret at his inabil- 
ity to be present, and hoping that nothing would 
arise which would necessitate an amendment of the 
articles of association. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: 

Henry McClain, Iowa, president; E. C.’ Huffcut, 
New York, secretary and treasurer; Judge Baldwin, 
Connecticut; William P. Rogers, Indiana, and W. S. 
Curtis, St. Louis, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


: “5 Sls 
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EVENING SESSION. 


At eight o’clock the evening session of the Bar As- 
sociation opened. There were unfortunately few 
present. 

Under the circumstances Richard C. Dale of Phila- 
delphia and Charles J. Hughes, Jr., of Denver, who 
read the papers of the evening, labored under manifest 
disadvantages. They were further handicapped by the 





limitation in time ruthlessly placed on their efforts.’ 


Elaborate research was apparent in the production of 
the papers which made each worthy of the exclusive 
rights to the evening and the undivided attention ot 
the audience. Crowding two such addresses into one 
evening of normal duration could have but one re- 
sult, that of forcing the speakers to doubly accelerated 
speed in their delivery. But they met the exigency of 
the occasion gracefully. nd 


ADDRESS OF R. C. DALE. 
Richard C. Dale of the Quaker City, who looks as 


little like a descendant of William Penn as one couid — 
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imagine, read a deep and exhaustive paper on “Im- 
lied Limitations Upon theExercise of the Legisla- 
tive Powers.” All of the theories of the powers of 
legislative and judiciary, past and present, the lines 
of demarkation preventing the encroachment of the 
one upon the rights of the other were set forth by 
Mr. Dale, as follows: 

Gentlemen of the American Bar Association: 

3y the Constitution of the United States, the 

powers of the Federal Government are divided into 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial. All legislative 
power is vested in a Congress; the executive power is 
vested in a President; and the judicial power is vested 
in one Supreme Court and in such inferior Courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain. 

This constitution, with its amendments, contains an 
enumeration of the powers specifically conferred upon 
the Congress; it also defines the right of the 
States and of citizens, which Congress and the several 
State legislatures may not impair or abridge. 

The several State Constitutions follow the Federal 
Constitution in separating the exercise of the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers. The constitu- 
tions confer in general terms upon a representative 
legislative body the power of legislation, but most of 
them, by many and divers restrictions, greatly limit 
the subjects upon which valid legislation can be en- 
acted. 

No one here present doubts, that the exercise of 
legislative power is subject to express constitutional 


limitation; and the judgments of Federal and 
State Courts in their several fields of action, 
rendering of no _ force statutes passed in 
disregard of the Federal and State Con- 


stitutions, are accepted by the people as well as 
the bar as the final utterance of the tribunal, upon 
whom the people as the ultimate sovereign have con- 
ferred the power of determining whether or not the 
legislature in fact have exercised their delegated 
powers in accordance with the chart of their authority 
as written in the Constitution. 

The right and power of the judiciary thus to de- 
clare and enforce express constitutional limitations 
upon legislative action is recognized by lawyers of all 
schools of political thought, but we who follow pro- 
ceedings in the courts must be impressed with frequent 
appeals to the judiciary to declare statutes void and of 
no force upon the ground that their provisions are con- 
trary to prnciples of comon right, either natural or 
political. The argument is, that the legislature is 
not itself a sovereign power, that sovereignty resides 
only in the people; that all powers of legislation dele- 
gated by the sovereign people to their representatives 
in legislature assembled are subject to limitations 
springing from the nature of free government; some 
of which may be expressed in written Constitutions or 
sills of Rights, but many of which must rest for 
support only upon fundamental principles of right and 
and justice inherent in the nature and spirit of the 
social compact ; and that these it is the duty of the ju- 
diciary to discover and declare, when the legislature is 
forgetful of its responsibilites, and through passion or 
partisanship enacts laws in forgetfulness of the right 
of citizens and the good of the State. 

These appeals to the bench are sometimes  sup- 
ported by reference to such definitions of distinguished 
publicists, as 

“The legitimacy of all laws originate not in the will 
of him or them who make the laws, whoever they may 
be, but in the conformity of the laws themselves to 
truth, reason and justice which constitute the true 
law.”. (Guizot.) 
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This assertion of the subordination of the legisla- 
tive power to a higher unwritten law of justice and 
right is not a modern suggestion. 

It was the basis of the eloquent argument of James 
Otis, upon an application for a writ of assistance, made 
in Paxtons Case in 1763 before the Superior Court of 
Judicature for the Province of Massachusetts (Quincy 
Rep. 51; Note 464.) 

We hear it repeated in our Courts to-day, whenever 
a statute involving a subject of public interest is 
under consideration, and runs counter to the establised 
and cherished views of a minority, respectable 
enough to demand a hearing and sufficiently intelligent 
to picture the inconsistency betwen the primary and 
fundamental right and the objectionable statute by 
which such right has been invaded. 

Whenever the legislature changes the old order— 
and public feeling is aroused upon a political, social, 
or economic issue—the party which fails before«the 
legislature, is prone to appeal to the judiciary for a re- 
versal of the legislative action. 


Often the argument supporting such appeal is de- 
duced from certain general clauses in the Federal Con- 
stitution, by which every State has been guaranteed 
a republican form of government, and the citizen is 
assured the equal protection of the laws, and war- 
ranted against deprivation of life, liberty and property 
without due process of law. But these clauses of the 
Constitution have received a settled judicial construc- 
tion, limiting their operation to the protection of the 
States from the creation of imperial, monarchical or 
aristocratic forms of government as opposed to the 
republican form, and for securing to individuals enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and property subject to an orderly 
and impartial administration of law. 

When no help can be found in these general 
phrases, the judicial conscience is appealed to, as the 
ultimate guardian of the people’s rights, and the argu- 
ment is supported by venerable and high authority. 

There is an old saying that “it is the part of a 
great judge to magnify his jurisdiction.” This is 
often very persuasive, but it is a dangerous senti- 
ment. It appeals to the intoxicating sense of exercis- 
ing supreme power. The judge who accepts the con- 
clusion is promoted from the limited sphere incident 
to the ordinary administration of judicial work to the 
high plane of measuring the right and wisdom of 
legislation by his own individual standard of what is 
right, wise and in harmony with fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural justice. 


It would. be a great mistake, however, to assume 
that this broad view of the power of the judiciary 
is only presented by litigants who find themselves un- 
able to sustain their position upon any surer founda- 
tion. It has the seeming support of the great names 
of Coke, Hobart and Holt; and the dicta of these 
sages of the law are referred to with not unjustifiable 
confidence as sustaining the power of the Court to 
abrogate any statute which to the mind of the judge 
clearly violates principles of natural right. 

The citation most often heard is from Lord Coke 
in Dr. Bonham’s case (8 Coke 114a), for false im- 
prisonment against the president and censors of the 
College of Physicians of the City of London. 

The defendants justified under the charter of the 
College whereby the censors of the College were given 
power to fine any person who practiced medicine in the 
City without their certificate, and to enforce the fine 
by imprisonment. 

Lord Coke held the plea insufficient, and among 
other things said: - 
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“And it appears in our books, that in many cases, 
the common law will control acts of parliament, and 
sometimes adjudge them to be utterly void; for when 
an act of parliament is against common right and 
reason, or repugnant, or impossible to be performed, 
the common law will control it, and adjudge such act 
to be void; and therefore in 8 E 330 a. b. -Thomas 
Tregor’s case on the statutes of W, 2 c, 38 at artic 
super chartas c. 9 Herle Saith, some statutes are made 
against law and right, which those who made them 
perceiving, would not put. them in execution. 

In a note Lord Ellesmere criticises the judgment 
of Coke, but it is supported by the manuscript ob- 
servations of Sergeant Hill and by the opinion of Holt, 
C. J., in City of London vs. Wood (12 Mod, 669). 

“What my Lord Coke says. in Dr. Bonham’s case 
in his 8 Co.,-is far from extravagancy, for it is a very 
reasonable and trite saying, that if an act of parliament 
should ordain that the same person should be party 
and judge, or, which is the same thing, judge in his 
own cause, it would be a void act of parliament ; for it 
is impossible that one should be judge and party, for 
the judge is to determine between party and party, or 
between the government and the party; and an act of 
parliainent can do not wrong, though it may do 
several things’ that look pretty odd, for it may dis- 
charge one from his allegiance to the government he 
lives under, and restore him to the state of nature; but 
it cannot make one that lives under a government a 
judge and party.” 

In Day vs. Savadge, Hobart, 85 a. The question 
before the court being as to proof of the customs of the 
City of London, it was contended on behalf of the 
City Corporation that proof of these customs should 
be by the certificate of the Mayor and Alderman of the 
City, and the statute was referred to as supporting this 
claim. Lord Hobart said: 

“It appears that the custom of certificate of the 
customs of London is confirmed by parliament, yet an 
act of parliament made against natural equity, as to 
make man judge in his own case, is void in itself, for 
jura naturoe sunt immutabilia and they are _ leges 
legum.” 

“Judicial utterances questioning the 
legislative omnipotence are not 
other side of the water. 

In Calder vs. Bull, (3 Dallas 387) Mr. 
Chase said: 


“T cannot subscribe to the omnipotence of a State 

legislature or that it is absolute and without con- 
trol; although its authority should not be expressly 
restrained by the constitution, or fundamental law, of 
the State. * * * 
"There are acts which the Federal or State Legisla- 
ture cannot do, without exceeding their authority. 
There are certain vital principals in our free repub- 
lican governments, which will determine and overrule 
an apparent and flagrant abuse of legislative power ; as 
to authorize manifest injustice by positive law; or to 
take away that security for personal liberty, or private 
property, for the protection whereof the government 
was established. An act of legislature (for I cannot 
call it a law) contrary to the great first principles ot 
the social compact, cannot be considered a rightful ex- 
ercise of legislative authority. The obligation of a 
law in governments established on express compact, 
and on republican principles, must be determined by 
the nature of the power on which it is founded.” 

And in Fletcher vs. Peck (6 Uranch 135), Mr. 
Chief Justice Marshall said: - Pb gen 5 
“It may well be doubted whether the -nature of 
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society and of government does not prescribe some 
limits to the legislative power. * * * 

“To the legislature all legislative power is granted: 
* * * How far the power of givino the law may in. 
volve. every other power, in cases where the (Cop. 
stitution is silent, never has been, and perhaps never 
can be, definitely stated.” ° 

In. the argument of Daniel Webster in Wilkinsop 
vs. Leland et al. (2 Peters 647), is found the following 
passage ; , 

“Thouerh there may be no prohibition in the consti. 
tution, the legislature is restrained trom committing 
flagrant acts, from acts subverting the great principles 


| of republican liberty, and of social compact; such as 


giving the property of A to B. Cited 2 Johns. 248; , 
Dall. 286; 12 Wheaton 303; 7 Johns. 93; 8 Johns. 511,” 
And Mr. Justice Story in deciding the case said: 

“In a government professing to regard the great 
rights of personal liberty and of property, and which 
which is required to legislate in subordination to the 
general laws of England, it would not lightly be pre- 
sumed that the great principles of Magna Charta were 
to be disregarded, or that the estates of its subjects 
were liable to be taken away without trial, without 
notice, and without offence. Even if such authority 
could be deemed to have been confided by the charter 
to the General Assembly of Rhode Island, as an ex: 
ercise of transcendental sovereignty before the Revolu- 
tion, it can scarcely be imagined that the great event 
could have left the people of that State subjected to 
its uncontrolled and arbitrary exercise. That govern- 
ment can scarcely be deemed to be free where the 
rights of property, are left solely dependent upon the 
will of a legislative body, without anv restraint. The 
fundamental maxims of a free government seem to re- 
quire that the rights of personal liberty and private 
property should be held sacred. At least no court 
of justice in this country would be warranted in as- 
suming that the power to violate and disregard them—. 
a power so reprignant to the common principles of 
justice and civil liberty—lurked under any general 
grant of legislative authority, or ought to be implied 
from any general expression of the will of the people. 
The people ought not to be presumed to part with 
rights so vital to their security and well peing, with- 
out very strong and direct expressions of such an in- 
tention.” 

I believe the bar of the United States recognize 
Mr. Justice Milier as the great expounder of the Con- 
stitution after the davs of Marshall. 

In Loan Association vs. Topeka, (20 Wallace 662) 
he said: 

“It must be conceded that there are such rights in 
every free government beyond the control of the State. 
A government which recognized no such rights, which 
held the lives, the liberty and the property of its 
citizens subject at all times to the absolute disposition 
and unlimited control of even the most democratic de- 


pository of power, is after all but a despotism. * * *. 


The theory of our governments, State and WNa- 
tional, is opposed to the deposit of unlimited power 
anywhere. The executive, the legislative and the 
judicial branches of these governments are of limited 
and defined powers. 

Therearelimitationson such power which growout 
of the essential nature of all free governments. Im- 
plied reservations of individual rights, without which 
the social compact would not exist, and which are re- 
spected by all governments entitled to the name.” 

These general remarks were in connection with a 
judgment that the exercise of the taxing power. to aid 
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a private business enterprise was in excess of the 
power delegated to the legislature to raise money by 
taxation. 

So in case of the Regents of the University of 
Maryland vs. Williams (9g Gill & J. 365) in holding 
that the legislature had no power to alter or amend a 
corporate charter without regard to the protection 
claimed under the prohibition of the Federal Constitu- 
tion against any impairment of the obligation of a 
contract, C.J. Buchanan said: 

“A fundamental principle of right and justice in- 
herent in the nature and spirit of the social compact 
restrains and sets bounds to the power of legislation, 
which the legislature cannot pass without exceeding 
its rightful authority. It is that principle which pro- 
tects the life, liberty and property of the citizens from 
violation in the unjust exercise of legislative power.” 

The early Connecticut cases are interesting be- 
cause until 1818 the State had no constitution except 
sich as might be in the early charter granted by 
Charles II. 

Its courts therefore had to consider the validity of 
legislative action unhampered by any expressed re 
strictions except those contained in the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

In Goshen vs. Stonington (4 Conn. 209), it was 
said: 

“With those judges who assert the omnipotence of 
the legislature, in all cases, where the constitution has 
not interposed an explicit restraint, I cannot agrec. 
Should there exist, what I know is not only an incred- 
ible supposition, but a most remote improbability, a 
case of the direct infraction of vested rights, too 
palpable to be questioned, and, too unjust to admit of 
vindication, | could not avoid considering it as a vio- 
lation of the social compact, and within the control of 
the judiciary. If, for example, a law were made, with- 
out any cause to deprive a person of his property, or to 
subject him to imprisonment; who would not question 
its legality, and who would aid in carrying it into 
effect?” 

Again in Welch vs. Wadsworth (30 Conn.155): 

“But the power of the legislature in this respect is 
not unlimited. They cannot entirely disregard the 
fundamental principles of the social compact. Those 
principles underly all legislation, irrespective of con- 
stitutional restraints, and if the act in question is a 
clear violation of them, it is our duty to hold it abor- 
tive and void.” 

And in Wheelet’s Appeal from Probate (45 Conn. 
315), after referring to the broad powers of the legisla- 
ture in that State, which is said to be “unrestricted 
in power and as omnipotent in a legal sense as the 
British Parliament,” the Court concludes tn these 
words : 

“If then an act of the State legislature is not against 
natural justice, or the National Constitution, and it 
does not appear affirmatively and expressly that there 
is Some provision in the Constitution forbidding it, we 
must hold it to be intra vires and valid.” 
indicating that there are certain undefined limitations 
resting on natural justice which the courts will enforc: 
when the occasion arises. 

But, notwithstanding the great names invoked to 
support this doctrine, it has been rejected by the courts 
in this country with great unanimity, whenever it has 
been necessary to make it the real ground of a de- 
cision ;and an examination of the cases from which the 
opinions just quoted are taken shows, that if there was 
really .ah intention to assert that.the judiciary have 
power to annul a statute because violative of the 





principles of natural justice and apart from express 
constitutional restriction, the remarks were obitey 
dicta. 

It has been questioned, whether Lord Coke ever 
intended to assert the doctrine as one defining thic 
constitutional power of the judiciary as against the 
legislature, but that he rather meant to state a rule for 
for the guidance of the court in the construction of 
statutes which upon first reading might appear.con- 
trary to common right and common sense. All would 
agree that it is the duty of the court in applying a 
statute to assume that the legislature intended to 
prescribe rules of conduct and action which would be 
in accordance with principles of natural justice and 
the dictates of common sense, and hence that a judge 
should be astute to find a construction of the words of 
the statute which wotld not do violence to these 
principles. It would appear that Lord Coke in later 
utterances gave this meaning to his words in Bon- 
ham’s case. (See notes to Paxton’s case, Quincy’s 
Rep. 474. Appendix I J). 

This view has the approval of Chancellor Kent, 
who remarked in Dash vs. Van Kleeck (7 Johnson 
[N. Y.] 502): 

“A statute is never to be construed against the 
plain and obvious dictates of reason. The common 
law, says Lord Coke (8 Co. 118 a), adjudgeth a statute 
so far void; and upon this principle the Supreme Court 
of South Carolina proceeded, when it held (1 Bay. 93) 
that the courts were bornd.to give such a construc- 
tion to a statute as was consistent with justice, though 
contrary to the letter of it.” 

His understanding of Coke’s doctrine is expressed 
in People vs. Gallagher (4 Mich. 244), where, in re- 
ferring to the great difficulty of defining with any de- 
gree of certainty what these natural rights are, it was 
said: 

“No light can be thrown upon it by an examination 
of the English authorities. Parliament is omnipotent, 
and although it may pass a law in direct violation of 
every right of the subject, if the language is clear and 
incapable of construction, there is no court in the 
kingdom which has the power to pronounce it void. 
The extent of the power of the courts is the power 
of construction, which they will exercise when the 
law is expressed in doubtful terms, and this is all that 
is to be understood from the language of Lord Coke 
in Dr. Bonham’s case, reported in the 8 of Coke R. 
118 a.” 

Regard to this principle will save courts from any 
inconsistencies and will secure an administration of 
law tempered with wisdom and reason. 


The South Carolina case, just referred to, is in- 
teresting and instructive. In 1788 a statute had been 
enacted prohibiting the importation of negroes as 
slaves and prescribing their forfeiture and a fine in 
case of violation. A family from British Honduras 
emigrated to South Carolina, bringing their slaves 
with them, and it was contended this was an importa~- 
tion of slaves prohibited by the statute. The Court 
held it was not within the spirit of the law, which was 
to put an end to the slave trade and the importation of 
negroes by residents of the State, saying: . 

“It is clear that statutes passed against the plain 
and obvious principles of common right, and common 
reason, are absolutely null and void as far as they are 
calculated to opetate against those principles. In the 
present instance, we have an act before us, which, 
were the Strict letter of it applied to the case of the 
present claimants, would be evidently. against common 
reason. But we would not do the legislature who 
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passed this act so much injustice as to sit here and 
‘ say that it was their intention to make a forfeiture of 
property brought in here as this was. We are, there- 
fore, bound to give such construction to this enacting 
clause of the Act of 1788, as will be consistent with 
justice and the dictates of natural reason, though con- 
trary to the strict letter of the law; and this construc. 
tion is that the legislature never had it in their con- 
templation to make a forfeiture of the negroes in 
question, and subject the parties to so heavy a penalty 
for bringing slaves into the State, under the circum- 
stances and for the purposes, the claimants have 
proved.” (Ham vs. McClaws, 1 Bay [S.C.] 93). 

A similar statute in Pennsylvania, designed to 
prevent the forcible carrying of negroes from Penn- 
sylvania for sale in other States, was construed by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 1795, and the 
Court recalled and applied the felicitous illustration of 
Sir William Blackstone of the Bolognian Law against 
shedding blood in the streets. In construing a 
statute, the consequences and effects of its construc- 
tion must be weighed by the court. 

“The more comprehensive exposition, so warmly 
expressed on the part of the State, reminds us of the 
attempt under the Bolognian Law mentioned by Puff- 
endorf, which enacted, ‘that whoever drew blood in 
the streets should be punished with the utmost 
severity, that a surgeon who opened the vein of a 
person that fell down in the street with a fit, had in- 
curred the’ penalty of the law. But after long debate, 
it was held not to extend to the surgeon.” 1 BI. Com. 
60. (Respulica vs. Richards, 1 Yeates, 480). 

The language of Marshall, Story and Chase, and 
the Connecticut courts must also be read in the light 
of the question before theCourt, and in connection 
with other portions of the opinions and judgments 
entered. It will then be seen that no extreme view of 
the judicial power to revise legislative action was 
maintained. 

In Calder vs. Bull, the question was, whether an 
act of the Legislature of Connecticut granting a new 
trial in a contested will case violated any constitutional 
right of the parties as an ex post facto law. The 
judgment of the Court was that such a statute was 
not unconstitutional. In this case the words ex post 
facto first obtained an authoritative definition, and 
were held not to be equivalent to retrospective; that 
retrospective legislation was not necessarily invalid, 
although every statute should be construed to be 
prospective, unless the legislative intent to make it 
retrospective was clear. The language of Justice 
Chase, when read with the context, may reasonably 
be regarded as intended only to assert the existence 
of constitutional limitations upon the legislative power. 
When that opinion was written the right of the 
judiciary to enforce even express constitutional limita- 
tions had not been firmly established. The opinion 
does show that Justice Chase had no doubt of the 
principles which were afterward established in Mar- 
bury vs. Madison. 

In Fletcher vs. Peck, the question was as_to the 
power of the legislature to annul a grant of land under 
which title had vested and possession been taken. The 
court held that a grant is a contract executed, and a 
statute purporting to annul the grant was uncon- 
stitutional, because it was a law impairing the obliga- 
tion of a contract within the meaning of the expressed 
constitutional prohibition; and the language of Mar- 
shall well may have been intended only to state the 
principles controlling the relative functions: of the 
legislature and judiciary in a constitutional govern. 
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ment. This is not inconsistent with the doctrine that 
for a definition of the limitations upon legislative 
power, reference must be made to the written con. 
stitution which is the chart and guide of the judi. 
ciary. 

In Wilson vs. Leland, the question was the 
validity of an act of the Legislature of Rhode Island, 
confirming the title of the grantee of an executrix, who 
had sold the land of a decedent for payment of debts, 
The validity of the statute was sustained, and the 
remarks of Justice Story heretofore quoted were 
simply an historical review of the nature of con- 
stitutional government in England as continued in 
Rhode Island, where at the time of that decision, in 
1829, there was still no written constitution, and the 
legislature was still exercising the legislative powers 
originally granted by Royal Charter. Under such 
conditions Justice Story was of opinion that the 
fundamental rights guaranteed by Magna Charta were 
recognized as continuing of force in Rhode Island; for 
the power to legislate granted by Royal Charter was 
in accordance with the laws of England; but the ques- 
tion of how far the judiciary might annul a statute 
when in derogation of these unwritten rights, did not 
really arise, as the statute was held to be in harmony 
with fundamental principles of right. 

In the Connecticut cases the question was as to the 
validity of the retrospective legislation, particularly of 
legislation confirming a marriage which in its incep- 
tion was unlawful, and the right of the legislature to 
make a law which might operate on antecedent legal 
rights, was affirmed. The remarks of the Court upon 
the abstract proposition were therefore obiter dicta. 

Havingreferredto someof the authorities which are 
relied upon to sustain the right of the judiciary to as- 
sume the protection of the community from unwise 
and oppressive legislation, even though no conflict be 
shown with express constitutional provision; it is 
proper now to state that the accepted view of the 
American courts is that the judiciary can only arrest 
the execution of a statute when it conflicts with the 
provisions of the written constitution and that the 
courts may not run a race of opinion with the law. 
making power upon points of right and reason and ex- 
pediency. The possibility that the Legislature may 
enact unwise and unjust statutes does not carry with 
it the existence of a power in the judiciary to declare 
the unwisdom and correct the injustice. The ex- 
ercise of a discretionary power, broad and compre: 
hensive enough to meet the exigencies and wants of a 
great nation must carry with it the power to do both 
good and evil. 

We have noticed the remarks of Justice Chase in 
Calder vs. Bull. In the same case Mr. Justice Iredell 
expressed the other view: 

“If, then, a ‘government composed of legislative, 
executive and judicial departments, were established 
by a constitution which imposed no limits on the 
legislative power, the consequence would inevitably 


be, that whatever the legislative power chose to enact . 


would be lawfully enacted, and the judicial power 
could never-interpose to pronounce it void.” 

In an early case the Court of Appeals of New York 
stated the principles which have been adopted and 
enforced in nearly every state. We can do no better 
than to state its conclusions in its own words. 

~ “Every sovereign State possessess, within itself, 
absolute and unlimited legislative power. It is true 
that, as government is instituted for beneficent pur- 
poses and to promote the welfare of the governed, 
it has no moral right to enact a law which is plainly 
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repugnant to reason and justice. But this principle 
pelongs to the science of political ethics, and not that 
of law. ‘There is no arbiter, beyond the State itself, 
to determine what legislation is just * * * 


“It is perfectly natural and simple distribution of 
the governmental powers it is not within the province 
of the judiciary to pronounce any act of the legislature 
yoid. It may, however, acquire this right through an 
artificial distribution of those powers, by means of the 
organic law * * * 

“To determine, then, the extent of the law-mak- 
ing power, we have only to look to the provisions of 
the Constitution. It has, and can have, no other limit 
than such as is there prescribed; and the doctrine that 

a there exists in the judiciary some vague, loose and 
undefined power to annul a law, because, tn its judg- 
ment, it is ‘contrary to natural equity and justice,’ is 
in conflict with the first principles of government * * * 

“This power of determining what laws are ex- 
pedient and just, which must of necessity be lodged 
somewhere, may be as safely reposed in the legislature 
which returns its power so frequently through the 
elections into the hands of the people, as in a judiciary. 
The remedy for unjust legislation, provided it does not 
conflict with the organic law, is at the ballot-box; 
and I know of no provision of tlie |constitution nox 
fundamental principle of government which authori- 
zes the minority, when defeated at the polls, upon 
an issue involving the propriety of the law, to appeal 
to the judiciary and invoke its aid to reverse the de- 
cision of the majority and nullify the legislative 
power * * * 


“I am opposed to the judiciary attempting to set 
bounds to legislative authority, or declaring a statute 
invalid upon any fanciful theory of higher law or first 
principles of natural right outside of the Constitution. 
If the courts may imply limitation, there is no bound 
to implication except judicial discretionwhich must 
place the courts above the legislature and also the 
Constitution itself. This is hostile to the theory of the 
government. The constitution is the only standard 
for the courts to determine the question of statutory 
validity.” (Wynehamer vs. The People, 13 N. Y., 
428). 

This is not the time or place to collect the mass 
of authority which may be found in the Federal and 
State Reports in which the same doctrine has been 
applied. 

A few general propositions may be stated which, 
with slightly varying language, have been announced 
in many courts, and may be confidently asserted to 
embody the accepted view of the law. 


The fact that the action of the Legislature is un- 
wise, unjust, oppressive, or violative of the natural or 
political rights of their citizens, cannot be made the 
basis of action by the judiciary. It is no part of the 
business of courts to discuss the wisdom of legislation. 
However vicious in principle it may be, it is the plain 
duty of the court to enforce it, provided it is not in 
conflict with the written constitution. The motives 
of the legislators, real or supposed, in passing an act, 
are not open to judicial inquiry or consideration. 
With these the courts have nothing to do, being be- 
yond their province, and such considerations are to be 
addressed solely to the legislature. The court is not 
authorized to sit as a council of revision to set aside 
or refuse assent to ill-considered, unwise, or danget-- 
ous legislation. Their only duty and their only 
power is to scrutinize the act with reference to its 
constitutionality, to discover what, if any, provision of 
the constitution it violates, If the legislature should 
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pass a law in plain, unequivocal and explicit terms 
within the general scope of their constitutional powers, 
there is no authority under our form of government 
to pronouree such an act void merely because, in the 
opinion of the judicial tribunals, it was contrary to 
principles of natural justice. To admit this power 
would be investing in the court a latitudinarian au- 
thority which would necessarily lead to collisions be- 
tween the legislative and judicial departments, dan- 
gerous to the well being of society, and not in harmony 
with our theory of the division of the powers of 
government. 


Courts cannot nullify an act of legislation on the 
vague ground that they think it opposed to a general 
“latent spirit” supposed to pervade or underlie the 
Constitution. To do so would be to arrogate the 
power of making the Constitution what the court may 
think it ought to be, instead of simply declaring what 
it is. The exercise of such a power would make the 
court sovereign over both Constitution and people, and 
convert the government into a judicial despotism. 
Whilst legislative power can only be exercised within 
the limits prescribed by the Constitution, the court 
is equally bound to keep within the sphere alloted to 
it by the same instrument. Judge Cooley, in speak- 
ing of limitations upon legislative authority, well says: 

“Some of these are prescribed by constitutions, 
but others spring from the very nature of free govern- 
ment. The latter must depend for their enforcement 
upon legislative wisdom, discretion and conscience.” 

The supremacy of the legislature within the field of 
its constitutional powers does not derogate from the 
dignity and power of the judiciary in its appointed 
work. 

Upon the State Legislature has been conferred the 
the whole law-making power of the State except that 
which has been specially delegated to the National 
Congress. This law-making power, however, must be 
exercised subject to the limitations and prohibitions 
of the Constitution, which, as a permanent and para~ 
mount law settled by the deliberate will of the people 
as ultimate sovereign curbs the will of the temporary 
majority and of the representatives selected to exercise 
the law-making power. 

These constitutional restrictions it is the duty of 
the judiciary to make effective, whenever a litigant 
asserts a right or defends his action under a statute 
passed in derogation of the Constitution; but this is 
not because the judiciary have any control over the 
legislative power, but because the act is forbidden by 
the Constitution, and the Constitution is the para- 
mount law. 

In England under the unwritten constitution, Par- 
liament might be regarded as the highest court. As 
the House of Lords was the supreme ‘court of appeal 
in the course of orderly litigation, an act of Parliament, 
both Lords and Commons assenting thereto, might 
avoid the effect of a judgment at law. 

In some of our colonies, even after the Revolution, 
the distinction was not always clearly made between 
the legislative and judicial functions. The legislature 
was sometimes regarded as the court of last resort, and 
in many of the States the County Courts exercised 
perhaps as many legislative as judicial functions. The 
distribution by constitutional enactment of powers of 
government among different departments is a com- 
paratively modern idea. By the de facto separation 
of these powers in the practical administration of af- 
fairs, England showed to theorists the advantage of 
entrusting functions of so diverse a nature to separate 
bodies. This was made the subject of observation by 
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Montesquieu before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and the importance - of making certain 
provisions for it-in the organization of the govern- 
ment ‘was the subject of earnest thought by Madison. 

(Federalist No. 47). But, now, by most of the State 
Constitutions, the theoretical separation of the legis- 
lative from the judicial functions is clear. Just what 
is the real line of demarcation, however, is not always 
easy of determination. The fact that the British Par- 
liament may have repeatedly enacted statutes of a 
given character does not prove that the- statute is 
législative in character.’ It is, however, in harmony 
with ‘this theoretic separation between the legislative 
atid judicial function to observe that delegation of an 
express power to one department may be equivalent to 
the prohibition of its exercise by another department. 
(State vs. Staten, 46 Tenn. 233). As a corollary to 
this, courts of most conservative views have per- 
mitted inquiry into whether a particular statute im- 
ports the exercise of the legislative or the judicial func- 
tions. It is less difficult to state certain general propo- 
sitions as to the character of legislative and judicial 
act than to draw with certainty the exact line of de- 
marcation. 

-. It- has been well said that it is the province of the 
legislature to enact; of the judiciary to expound; and 
of the executive to enforce (Wyman vs. Southard, 10 
Wheaton, 46); and that a legislature cannot declare 
what a law was, but what it shall be (Ogden vs. Black- 
Hage, 2 Cranch 272); that the elements of judicial 
action as distinguished from legislative are that ad- 
verse parties litigate—private interests are involved— 
evidence of facts is to be received and weighed, and the 
faets: are to be found—punishments are to be inflicted 
—forfeitures to be enforced; that legislation may 
affect rights incidentally—but cannot pass directly 
upon any question of controverted right. (Flink 
Plank Road Co. vs. Woodhill, 25 Mich. 99). The 
precise boundary of this power is a subject of delicate 
and difficult inquiry, into which a court will not enter 
unnecessarily. 

’ As illustrating the distinction between these 
powers, it has been held that after property has 
vested in an heir at law, a statute changing the law as 
to the probate of testamentary writings under which 
a will, invalid at the death of the ancestor, could be 
probated, was unconstitutional. It was not legislative 
as to precedent cases, it also violated the constitutional 
prohibition against taking property without due 
process of law. (Greenough vs. Grenough, 11 Pa. St. 


While the legislature may not affect vested rights 
by declaring that a former statute has a meaning con- 
trary to that, which is plainly written in its line ; until 
the judiciary has fixed the meaning of a doubtfu' law 
upon which contractual rights have vested, it may be 
explainéd by legislative enactment ; but where the con- 
struction is not doubtful, and particularly where it has 
been under judicial cognizance, no subsequent act, 
whatever shape it may take—as for example using the 
words “it shall-be construed”—can affect or change 
previous rights already fixed and settled. (Lambert- 
son vs. Hogan 2 Pa. St. 25.) 

The reason for the rule seems to be that pointed 
out by Chief Justice Gibson: 

“A legislative mandate to change the settled in- 
terpretation of a statute, and uproot titles depending 
on past adjudications, or a legislative direction to per- 
forin a judicial function in a particular way, would be a 
direct violation of the Constitution, which assigns to 
each organ of the government its exclusive function 








and a limited sphere of action: A court’ could not be 
bound by a mandate to decide a ptinciple- or a cause 
in a particular way. Such a mandate would be a usur. 
pation of judicial power, and more intolerable in its 
exercisé than a ‘legislative writ of error, because the 
losing party would be concluded by it without being 
heard.” (O’Conner vs. Warner, 4 W: & S.°227). 

An interpretation by one legislature of a statute 
written by another legislature years* before would be 
an adjudication of the private rights which have arisen 
under it. A legislature has no authority to change the 
laws of language. If given language does not express 
a given meaning, the Legislature may use other lan- 
guage that does; but this will not change the meaning 
of the former language: In the very nature of lan 
guage that is impossible. (Reiser vs. The William 
Tell Saving Fund Association, 39 Pa. St. 144.) 

But while the-court*may not by expository legis- 
lation affect vested property rights, it is well settled 
that curative and remedial legislation, such as that 
validating deeds and other muniments of title de- 
fectively acknowledged or recorded, or validating is- 
sues of municipal bonds when a popular vote has been 
informally taken, are proper exercises of the legislative 
power. (McMullen vs. Lee County, 6 Iowa 391.) 

So a legislature unfettered by constitutional re- 
strictions may exercise the power of confiscation. 

In 1782 when there was no expressed limitation 
upon the legislature of Georgia, a statute was enacted 
confiscating the estates of persons guilty of treason, 
and this was sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as a proper exercise of the legislative 
power. (Cooper vs. Telfair, 4 Dall. 18.) 

Now the Federal Constitution and most of the 
State Constitutions forbid any bill of attainder, 
whereby corruption of the heritable blood may be 
affected, but the numerous cases arising during and 
since the civil war under the confiscation acts of 1862 
show a continued recognition of the scope of the legis- 
lative power. 

The courts may not declare a statute void, be- 
cause of supposed repugnancy to the pervading spirit 
of the Constitution, it seems, however, that an act of 
the legislature can be declared void, though not trans- 
gressing the letter of any specific provision, because 
violating the spirit of the Constitution as deduced from 
that which is written. Yet such implied violation is 
exceptional, and must be made to appear beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

It is illustrated in Page vs. Allen (58 Pa. St. 338), 
when in referring to the constitutional provision tha: 
the executive power is lodged in a Governor, Thomp- 
son C, *. said: 

“It would be manifestly repugnant to these pr>- 
visions of the Constitution if an Act of Assembly 
should provide for the election of two executives at 
the same election, yet it would be unconstitutional 
only by implication, there being no express prohibition 
on the subject.” 

It may be stated, as a rule, that the limitations 
which are enforced are those found in thé express 
terms of the Constitution, or which arise by necessary 
implication from that which is expressed. 

There is an interesting discussion of limitations to 
be implied from those which are directly expressed in 
State vs. Moores (55 Nebraska 490), where, quoting 
Von Holst, the Court said: 

“The legislative power of the State Legislature, is 
unlimited as far as no limits are set to it by the 
Federal or the State Constitution.” This does not 
mean, however, that these restrictions must always be 
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expressed in explicit words. As it is generally ad- 
mitted that the factors of the Federal government have 
certain “implied powers,” so it has never been dis- 
puted that the State Legislatures are subject to “im- 
lied restrictions,” that is restrictions which must be 
deduced from certain provisions of the Federal, or the 
State Constitution, or that arise from the political 
nature of the Union, from the genius of American 
public institutions.” 

And further quoting Cooley 
Limitations, the opinion proceeds: 

“It does not follow, however, that in every case the 
courts, before they can set aside a law as invalid, must 
be able: to find in the Constitution some specific in- 
hibition which has been disregarded, or some express 
command which has been disobeyed. Prohibitions are 
only important where they are in the nature of ex- 
ceptions to a general grant of power; and if the au- 
thority to do an act has not been granted by the 
sovereign to its representatives, it cannot be necessary 
to prohibit its being done.” 

It may also confidently be said that American 
citizens living under the protection of the Federal and 
several State Constitutions do not need to invoke the 
protection of any doctrine of implied limitations upon 
legislative power. 

There are express constitutional provisions which 
can be relied upon to protect us in all the fundamental 
rights of free men. 

sy the Federal Constitution, the citizen is gua:- 
anteed the protection of habeas corpus; freedom from 
bill of attainder and ex post facto legislation ; freedom 
in religion; the right to peaceably assemble and 
petition for a redress of grievances ; to bear arms; to be 
secure against unreasonable searches and seizures; not 
to be required to answer for a capital or other infamous 
crime, unless on the presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, and in all criminal prosecutions to enjoy 
the right of a speedy and. public trial by an impartial 
jury, with safeguards in the trial of the presence of ad- 
verse witnesses and assistance of counsel for defence. 
These guarantees, when coupled with the comprehen- 
sivé clause that a citizen shall not be deprived of life, 
liberty and property without due process of law, nor 
shall private property be taken for public use without 
just compensation, leave few imaginable cases, whee 
natural. rights are not directly within the protection 
of the written Constitution. 

Similar guarantees are given to the citizen in his 
relation to the State by the several State Constitu- 
tions; and in many States numerous express limita- 
tions tpon the legislative power protect the citizen in 
the undisturbed possession of property, and the ex- 
ercise of all rights and privileges, which are regarded 
as the ‘nalienable rigths of freemen. 

The courts have never shrunk from the duty of sus- 
taining these expressed constitutional rights in all 
their vigor. The courage which induced John Mar- 
shall to say: 

“That this court does not usurp power is most true. 
That this court does not shrink from its duty is not 
lesstrue,” has been the spirit not only of his successors 
in that high tribunal, but of the larger circle, 
who perhaps, not in the eye of the na- 
tion, but each in his own vicinage have 
administered the law without fear or favor; 
so that the roll of the American judiciary is one which 
the nation justly delights to honor. 

While it may be true as an abstraction, that there 
are certain absolute rights, and the right of property 
among them, which in all free governments must of 
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necessity be protected from legislative interference, 
irrespective of--constitutional checks or guards; that 
protection in the absence of constitutional limitation 
must be found in legislative fidelity and adherence to 
the principle of free institutions. If recreant, an ap- 
peal to the people is the only remedy. 

If it could be conceived that a legislature should 
enact a statute within the general powers of legisla-~ 
tion, not violating any express provision of the Con- 
stitution, but abhorrent: to the common sense of all 
right-minded. men—there is no immediate relief 
against such a statute within the Constitution. Those 
who come within its operations are left to the last re- 
sort which the Anglo-Saxon does not rashly permit 
himself even to contemplate. Revolution is always 
at the responsibility of those who undertake it. Fail- 
ure of all other remedies, and ultimate success alone, 
warrant the step. Happily the express limitations of 
our Constitution-would seem to be an effectual barrie: 
against any legislation, so abhorrent to common right 
as to arouse a sense of wrong inciting to this last 
mode of.relief.. 

The assumption of.authority beyond that of apply- 
ing the terms of the written Constitution to each case 
as it arises, would be to place inthe hands of the 
judiciary, power too great and undefined either for 
its own security and permanency, or the protection 
of private rights. In no case should a judge oppose 
his own opinion to the clear law and declaration of the 
legislature so long as it acts within the pale of con- 
stitutional competency. 

Courts of justice are said in the Federalist to be 
“bulwarks of a limited constitution designed to keep 
the legislature within the limits assigned to their au- 
thority.” By applying to legislation the tests of consti- 
tutional limitations, it has been possible in our Jand to 
realize the workings of free representative govern- 
ment as stated by Guizot. 

“Liberties are nothing until they become rights— 
positive rights formally. recognized and consecrated: 
Rights, even when recognized, are nothing so long as 
they are not intrenched within guarantees. And lastly, 
guarantees are nothing so long as they are not main- 
tained by forces independent of them in the limit of 
their rights. Convert liberties into rights, surround 
rights by guarantees, entrust the keeping of these 
guarantees to forces capable of maintaining them— 
such are the successive steps in the progress toward 
a free government.” 

But to enlarge the functions of the judiciary into 
a general power of reviewing the work of the law- 
making body, with no certain guide except considera- 
tions of right, equity and justice, as conceived by the 
reviewing court, deprives the community of the ad- 
vantages of the division of legislative and judicial 
functions between separate bodies. 

We may give our unqualified assent to the senti- 
ment presented by Lafayette to: the French Assembly. 

“The end of all political associations the preserva- 
tion of the natural-and imprescriptible rights of man, 
and these rights are.liberty, property, ‘security; and 
resistance of oppression. But the definition of the 
rules whereby liberty is- to be enjoyed by each 
citizen without trespassing upon the rights of others, 
and how property shall be used so that it be not in- 
jurious to a neighbor, are matters which are strictly 
within the scope of the law-making power. 

At common law, in the absence of legislation, the 
maxim 

“Sie utere tuo ut alienum non laedas” 


‘may be sufficient to enable a court to guide a jury to 
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do justice between citizens; but the ability of a court 
and jury to state and apply the common law, is not 
exclusive of the power of the law-making body to 
modify the law or apply it to the changing conditions 
of a developing community. 

The legitmacy of the laws must rest in the will 
of the. law-making body. 

In the Bill of Rights, which is a part of the con- 
stitution of Ohio, is the following expression: 


“Sec. 18. That a frequent recurrence to the funda- 
mental principles of civil government is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty.” 
It should, therefore, not be forgotten that the powers 
of the judiciary, as well of the legislature, have their 
limtiations. 

The real and enduring power of the judiciary 
should not be impaired by a usurpation of powers, the 
responsibility for the exercise of which rests with the 
legislature. The interests of the public at large, as 
well as the rights of individual citizens, will be best 
conserved by always keeping clearly in view, where 
the responsibility for unjust or unwise legislation 
rests. The supremacy of the legislature, so long as 
its acts do not contravene defined constitutional limi- 
tations, does not relieve it from the obligation to 
legistate in. conformity with those rules of truth, 
reason and justice which, according to Guizot, con. 
Stitute the true law. The difference between the 
view which is the accepted American view and that 
seemingly announced by Lord Coke, is, that such 
limitations upon the legislative power as spring from 
ratural justice and equity and the principles of free 
government, must depend for their enforcement upon 
legislative wisdom, discretion, and conscience Su- 
premacy of the legislature to legislate within the limits 
of its constitutional power, does not mean irresponsi- 
bility. Legislators are representatives and agents 
with limited terms and must answer to their con- 
stitutents—the people—for the exercise of their de- 
legated powers. While the power of the legislature, 
subject to the expressed constitutional limitations, 
may not be questioned before judicial tribunals, the 
propriety of their acts may be reviewed on election 
day, and the sovereign may then review every depart- 
ure from the all-pervading spirit of free institutions. 
We believe the judiciary can best accomplish its ap- 
pointed work by turning a deaf ear to all arguments 
which seek to impose upon it the duty of revising the 
work of the legislature, upon the plea that natural 
right, justice, equity, and the latent spirit of the Con- 
stitution and free government may control. Admit- 
ting such considerations would impose upon the 
courts a dtty not judicial in its nature; the deter- 
mination not of what the law is, but what it should be. 
Judges are not.selected with a view to any such duty. 
I do not say that many of them may not in fact be 
well fitted for its performance, but they are not chosen 
for it. The determination of what the law should 
be under our theory of government is for the people, 
speaking through their appointed representatives in 
legislature assembled. 

‘- The conclusion would seem to be: the law-making 
power has been entrusted solely to the legislature, and 
it is not responsible to any other tribunal for the ex- 
ercise of its discretion. Through this body, the people 


express and make effective their desires for a change 
in the law, and when this is done in clear and unmis- 
takeable language, the judiciary have no duty to pass 
upon the wisdom or expediency of the statute. To 


assume such a duty is a usurpation of power, and an 
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attack upon the integrity of constitutional govern. 
ment. 

Fellow members of the American Bar Association, 
We have all been sworn to support the Constitution of 
the United States and the constitutions of our several 
commonwealths. This Association is the representa- 
tive body of the bar of the United States. Upon the 
fidelity of the American.bar to sound views of gov. 
ernment, in.great measure depends the future of re- 
publican government. In one sense, the bar receives 
the law from the bench, but in a larger sense, the 
law announced from the bench, is that which the bench 
has received from the bar. In_ order therefore 
that the blessings of liberty may be preserved for us 
and those who may come after us, let the bar at all 
times clearly distinguish between the legislative and 
judicial functions; let its influence always be exerted 
to perpetuate the high powers of the judiciary by 
never enconraging any invasion of that field which 
the Constitution has entrusted to the legislature. 
Thus only will our government be perpetuated as “a 
government of laws and not of men.” 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES J. HUGHES, JR. 


Charles J. Hughes, Jr., entered just as Mr. Dale 
bowed his thanks to the applause which greeted the 
conclusion of his address. The paper of Mr. Hughes 
(“The Evolution of Mining Law”), was one ot 
peculiar interest to the western section of this country. 
It is in part as follows: 

Gentlemen of the. American Bar Association: 

At the date of the ratification of the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, which was concluded February 
2, and proclaimed July 4, 1848, there was_no general 
legislation of the United States, accepted as, permit- 
ting, or regulating the acquisition by individuals of 
rights in gold and silver mines upon the public lands. 
Experimental legislation had been indulged in by 
Congress, but it had not been satisfactory in its re- 
sults, and contemplated no such condition as existed in 
California. The discovery of gold there upon govern- 
ment lands, with the wonderful emigration to that 
country, with the attendant extended mining opera- 
tions and speedy extraction and conversion of im- 
mense gold values, made necessary definite and au- 
thoritative laws fixing the relative rights of the 
hundreds of thousands of miners seeking and explor- 
ing these new gold fields. 

Within the fifty years which have elapsed since 
the evocation of this necessity, there has originated, 
grown up, and been developed to a state of substn. 
tial completion, a system of law governing vast estates 
and interests which has been the subject of frequent, 
extended and costly litigations. This growth, devel- 
opment, or evolution of fifty years equals the accom. 
plishment in other branches of the law of centuries of 
custom, legislation, and decision. The rapidity ot 
this development has been due to the exigent demands 
for it; to speedy means of travel and communication ; 
to easy extraction and speedy dispersion of values, 
and resulting demand for instant determination of 
titles and disputes, and largely to that Federal legis- 
lation which in presenting the right of securing com- 
plete title by the claimant, provided a_ procedure 
commanding the assertion of adverse claims by all 
who might question the right of the applicant and 
this development has been due to the exigent demands 
claims and the deferred determination familiar under 
the prescriptions and limitations in other branches 
of the law. 

The discovery of the new gold fields, as always in 
the history of the world, induced sudden and _ enor- 
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mous movement to the new territory, the tidings ot 
whose wealth and the ease with which it might be ac- 
quired has been rapidly carried to remote regions. 

The mixed character of the inhabitants of this 
new territory, gathered from all quarters of the globe, 
bringing with them ideas of law and right with ref- 
erence to mining peculiar to their own sections, with 
freedom from interference by the general government 
owning the land and having the only title to the min- 
eral contained in it, gave an opportunity to those in- 
itiating and framing legislation to select from the 
mining codes of all the world their best elements, so 
far as applicable to the peculiar surroundings of the 
new situation, whilst the strong sense of right and 
independence with which this strange gathering was 
imbued freed their minds from the conventional ideas 
of particular systems of law, broke the fetters of 
tradition which would have affected legisiation in 
older and more settled communities, left them freer 
to act promptly and directly and to chose those regu: 
lations which they might determine to be best after 
discussion, as fairest to all, where all were recognized 
gs equais.* * * 

The government of the miners was in form a pure 
democracy, in which all were voters, lawmakers and 
triers of causes by right. The doctrine of delegated 
representation came much later. The great desire for 
wealth—the auri sacra fames—worked upon natures 
as strong and passionate in the early discovery and 
operation of gold mines in California and the West, 
as at any time in the history of the race. Contoversies 
arose, intrigues were set on foot, the strong hand was 


lifted to assert, maintain or take away rights, and 
there was early recognition, by the thousands who 
had been drawn thither by these glowing prospects of 
great wealth, that law of some kind must control; that 
rights and their enjoyment must be provided for and 
protected, and some authority raised up for the inves- 


tigation and determination of disputes. Slow, tedious 
and expensive methods of acquiring and testing rights 
were not in harmony with the situation; civil govern- 
ment did not exist; the military government was pro- 
visional and uncertain; federal legislation had not 
been enacted and was in only remote expectancy ; the 
power of the territorial government was doubtful; 
but this adventurous class of our people met, as their 
kinsmen and ancestors have always met, every emer- 
gency, with good sense, promptitude and fairness, and 
from their action resulted a set of usages and regula- 
tions known as the Miners’ Common Law, or the Min- 
ers’ Law of Right, which were inspired by such a keen 
sense of practical justice that they are found, upon 
analysis, to contain the best elements of the most care- 
fully formed mining codes of the older world, and the 
best elements of the code finally enacted by federal 
legislation. They were the essence of common sense 
and justice, operating in harmony with independence, 
enterprise and the necessity for direct and speedy 
action. This system of usage and regulation has been 
called “a special kind of law—a sort of common law of 
the miners—the offspring of a nation’s irrepressible 
march—lawless in some senses, yet clothed with dig- 
nity by a conception of the immense social results 
mingled with the fortunes of these bold investigators.” 
This “miners’ law” consisted of two elements, usages 
or customs, and direct formal legislation. Customs 
sprang up among the miners with reference to the 
rights in placers and lodes independent of the adop- 
tion of rules and regulations.* * * 

Failing to possess many of the requisits which 
Blackstone defines as esential to a good custom under 





the common law, they had the inherent force of fair- 
ness and the overwhelming authority of universal ac- 
ceptance, and rested for their vitality upon a vigor- 
ous and prompt support and enforcement by the min- 
ers, who esteemed them, not for their antiquity, but 
their aptness. In addition there were the specific, 
conscious and declared regulations of the miners in 
their mining districts. These were adopted at meet- 
ings of all the miners, who selected a president to 
preside over their deliberations, and a secretary to 
make a record. ‘The main object of these rules and 
regulations, to which. all other provisions were in- 
cidental, being to ascertain the boundaries of the 
district; prescribe the size or extent of the mining 
claims; require the marking upon the grounds of the 
limits of the claims; to compel recording with the 
district recorder; to prescribe the amount and char- 
acter of work which should be done; and length of 
time that work or actual occupation might be inter- 
mitted without forfeiture of the claim; the circum- 
stances under which the claim would be deemed to 
have been abandoned and opened for occupation or 
location by new claimants. General principles, of uni- 
versal acceptance, prevailed in all the districts, and 
were the basis of this local legislation, producing a gen- 
eral uniformity with differences in details, depending 
upon the peculiarity of location and the origin of the 
inhabitants of the several districts. 

Did these miners initiate or create their regu- 
lations something after the fashion ascribed to the 
makers of our own Federal Constitution by Mr. Glad- 
stone? Or did they but consciously adopt and here 
put in force known mining regulations of other coun- 
tries, of which they were informed by tradition or 
reading, or by the knowledge of the inhabitants oi 
these different lands who congregated in this new 
world? This is a subject of dispute. Those whe 
adopt the views of Rousseau find here an illustration 
of the civil compact; others, the reproduction of laws 
derived intentionally from older states; others, the 
application of the organizing faculty of the Amercan 
people to the circumstances of their new situation. 
Upon the one hand it is asserted most vigorously by 
those familiar through participation in the work, “that 
the large emigration of young men who rushed to this 
modern Ophir, found no laws governing the posses- 
sion and occupation of mines but the common law of 
right, which Americans alone are educated to admin- 
ister; that they were forced by the very necessity of 
the case to make laws for themselves. 

Again, it is asserted that the mining code, as far 
as it can be traced, has sprung from the customs and 
usages of the miners, with rare applications of com- 
mon law principles by the courts to vary them; or 
that the origin of the rules and customs of the miners 
is immediately recognized by those familiar with Mexi- 
can orfdinances and continental mining codes, and 
with the regulations of the Stannary convocations 
among the tin bounders of Devon and Cornwall in 
England, and the High Peak regulations of the lead 
mines in the county of Derby; finally, that all these 
regulations are founded in nature, based upon equit- 
able principles, comprehensive and simple, have a 
common origin, and are matured by practice. Halleck 
expresses the opinion that in the main the miners 
adopted, as best suited to their wants, the principles 
of the mining laws of Mexico and Spain, by which the 
right of property in mines is made to depend upon 
discovery and development; and that discovery 
is made the source of title, development or workin 
the condition of its continuance; and that these two 
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principles constitute the basis of all their local laws 
and regulations. The merit of adoption, the power of 
perceiving their appropriateness, and willingness to 
to enforce them, whatever the source or suggestion, or 
origin, belongs to the men who made these laws. At 
first they constituted all the law there was upon the 
subject; and we have here a modern instance of an 
original congregation of the people creating the law 
required by their necessities, upon the assumption that 
the right to legislate was inherent in the people them- 
selves. They proceeded upon the theory that the 
public domain belonged to the people; that the min- 
eral therein was the subject of free private acquisition, 
as a reward for discovery and occupation, and thus 
defied in effect the settled traditions and laws of 
other countries, and the right of the United States as 
a government to the mineral contained in its lands. 
The forms adopted, the methods of operation, the 
ideas of right, the machinery of justice selected by 
these miners in their primitive, inartificial but direct 
and expressive resolutions, present to the student of 
jurisprudence and of its originals, instructive objects 
of investigation, since they contain the history of the 
formation and growth of a living system of law. * * * 


These miners acted upon the theory that whenever 
that which was claimed to be a wrong had been in- 
flicted, and they had not provided a remedy, or created 
a tribunal with jurisdiction to try it, they were in- 
vested with a reserved power to remedy this defect, 
by either trying the controversy directly or by the 
creation of a court of original or appellate jurisdiction 
for that purpose. They made good, in the administra- 
tion of their system of laws, the boast of the common 
law, that there is no wrong without a remedy. If the 
remedy were wanting, if precedents did not exist, 
if the wrong had not been anticipated and legislated 
agaist, if it violated rules of right and honor, they 
claimed and exercised the power to provide a tribunal, 
with ample jurisdictional and full support, whose de- 
crees the body of the miners were pledged to put into 
speedy and absolute execution.In theory and opera- 
tion, however simple and rude a more comprehensive 
and perfect system of law has seldom been announced. 
It could only have originated, have existed and been 
enforced, under the peculiar circumstances surround- 
ing the miners in these early days. The love of law 
and order, a respect for right, a belief that a solemn 
duty rested upon every miner to devote his time, al- 
though it meant large pecuniary loss, to the restitution 
of rights and the punishment of offenses, everywhere 
eteyvancs. * * * 


Amidst an exemplification of common sense and 
fairness, however, fallible human nature disclosed 
its weakness, in legislation, common in the beginning 
to many of the districts, which provided for the ab- 
solute exclusion of lawyers from the practice of their 
profession. The miners seetned to have shared 
prejudice and mistaken notions frequent everywhere 
and which are said by historians to have been enter- 
tained by the early Spanish explorers, when they vig- 
orously objected to lawyers accompanying them to the 
new world. Balboa is said to have written to the king 
of Spain, before starting out: 

“One thing I supplicate your majesty: that you 
will give orders, under a great penalty, that no bach- 
elors of law should be allowed to come here; for not 
only are they bad themselves, but they also make and 
contrive a thousand iniquities.” 


Illustration of the regulations upon this subject 
are those in the Sugar Loaf district... _ 





a 
—— 


“No practicing lawyer or any other person hay. 
ing been admitted as such in any state or territory, 
shall be permitted to appear in any cause pending 
in this district as attorney or agent of any person 
except he himself is a legal party to said suit and if 
any lawyer should be a legal party to any suit, the 
opposite party may also employ counse! in his casy 
if he chooses to do so, but in all other cases lawyers 
shall not be admitted.” 

In Union district a more rigorous exclusion and 
drastic remedy was provided by this resolution: 

“That no lawyer shall be permitted to practice 
law in any court in the district, under a penalty ot 
not more than fifty nor less than twenty lashes, and 
be forever banished from the district.” 


These errors of judgment, however, inevitably by 
experience righted themselves, and led these pioneers 
in legislation to a recognition of that which had been 
forced upon their predecessors in legislation every. 
where, that the lawyer is essential to a due ascertain- 
ment of human rights and a fair administration of 
justice. Among the men who handled the pick ana 
rocker in these early days were some of the ablesr 
lawyers of America, men who afterwards shed luster 
upon the bench of the highest state and federal courts, 
and at bars where they met the ablest trained in- 
tellects of the land. 


This system of miners’ common law continued, 
uninterfered with by federal legislation until Feb- 
ruary, 1866. 


In 1851 Stephen J. Field, later chief justice of 
California and justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, one of the master intellects of the 
American judiciary, familiar with every phase of min- 
ing in the earliest days, as well as of its later develop 
ment, introduced into the California legislature, as 
a section of the civil code, this clause: 


“In actions respecting mining claims, proof shall 
be admitted of the customs, usages or regulations es- 
tablished and in force at the bar of diggings embrac. 
ing such claims, and such customs, usages, or regula- 
tions, when not in conflict with the Constitution and 
laws of this state, shall govern the decision of the 
action.” 


Which was the first statute to take notice of and 
to recognize these usages and regulations, and it not 
only recognized them, but adopted them as a part of 
the law of California. At first it was contended, and 
was held for some time by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, that the State of California, as a sovereign 
state, succeeded to the sovereign rights which would 
have been possessed under the common law by the 
crown in England, and therefore was the owner of 
the royal metals in the public lands, of which it was 
contended the United States was trustee for the state 
until its admission into the Union, and therefore the 


regulations of the miners, authorized or adopted by - 


a state statute, were an adequately authorized dispo- 
sition of these minerals. Later this view was over- 


,Tuled in an opinion of Justice Field, delivering the 


decision of the Supreme Court of California; and 
while there seems to be yet some contention and un- 
certainty upon the subject, the effect of his decision, 
that the minerals belonged to the United States and 
not to the state, can be accepted as the settled law 
upon this subject. 


The Supreme Court of California, with reference 
to the miners’ usages and regulations, and the legis- 
lation just mentioned, says: 
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“These usages and customs were the fruit of the 
times and demanded by the necessities of communi- 
ties who, though living under common law, could find 
therein no clear and well defined rules for their guid- 
ance applicable to the new conditions by which they 
were surrounded, but were forced tu depend upon 
remote analogies of doubtful application and unsat- 
isfactory results. Having received the sanction of the 
legislature, they have become as much a part of the 
law of the land as the common law itself, which was 
not adopted in a more solemn form.” 

A statute of the United States of February 27, 
1865, providing for District and Circuit Courts of the 
United States for Nevada, and now section 910 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, made like 
provision, in these words: 

“No possessory action between persons in any 
court of the United States for the recovery of any 
mining title, or for damages to any such title, shall 
be affected by the fact that the paramount title to the 
land in which such mines lie is in the United States, 
but each case shall be adjudged by the law of posses- 
sion.” 

In Sparrow vs. Strong, Chief Justice Chase, 
speaking for the Supreme Court of the United States, 
at the December term, 1865, says, with reference to 
mining claims originating under the regulations of 
the miners: 

“We know, also, that the territorial legislature 
has recognized by statute the validity and binding 
force of the rules, regulations and customs of the 
mining districts. And we cannot shut our eyes to the 
public history, which informs us that under this leg- 
islation, and not only without interference by the na- 
tional government, but under its implied sanction, 
vast mining interests have grown up, employing many 
millions of capital, and contributing largely to the 
prosperity and improvement of the whole country.” 

The final and perfect recognition of the miners’ 
common law was received, however, by congressional 
legislation, which has been pronounced awkward, 
crude and unsatisfactory upon many subjects, but 
which specifically avows the tacit policy pursued by 
the federal eovernment, from the prudent inaction of 
Governor Mason down to the enactment of this federal 
legislation, which is entitled “An act granting right 
of way to ditch and canal companies through the pub- 
lic lands, and for other purposes.” The title, it will be 
observed, makes not the slightest reference to mines, 
nor the disposition of mineral lands. But this was in 
effect the first general law passed by the federal gov. 
ernment under which title to public mineral lands 
within the precious metal bearing states and terri- 
tories could be acquired. Section 1 provides: 

“That the mineral lands of the public domain, 
both surveyed and unsurveyed, are hereby declared to 
be free and open to exploration subject to the local 
customs or rules of miners in the several mining dis- 
tricts, so far as the same may not be in conflict with 
the laws of the United States.” 


This legislation, which folowed similar declara- 
tions by state and territorial legslatures, marks the 
beginning and the end of the miners’ law as a living 
force, for by the supplemental legislation of the states 
and territories, preceding and following up the act of 
1866 and the act of May 10, 1872, the field was sub- 
stantially occupied, so that nothing of importance 
was left to the expressly authorized legislation of the 
miners’ districts, it being provided in these various 
legislations that they might adopt customs and pro- 





vide regulations not in conflict with the state, terri- 
torial and federal legislation. This example there- 
fore, of direct legislation by the assembled people 
voting directly upon the subject, is substantially 
ended. That it accomplished much good, that it re- 
sulted in 1 wise system, that it led to the preservation 
of what was known as free mining, in part still an 
element of the American mining code, can not be ques- 
tioned. The principles underlying it were sound; the 
objects sought eminently praiseworthy; the means 
adopted effectual. No higher eulogy, it seems, can be 
pronounced upon any system of legislation, than to 
say its object was justice, and by the means adopted 
the object was accomplished. 

It must not be assumed that the failure of the 
federal government to assert its right to the mineral 
in its public domain, and to legislate with reference 
thereto, was due toa lack of knowledge of the value of 
the mineral, the necessity for law, or the rights of the 
government. The subject was. brought to the atten- 
tion of the executive department by reports from those 
representing the government in this territory, and the 
attention of the legislative department was directed, to 
it by executive communications and by the introduc- 
tion of bills and able and extended discussions in the 
federal congress. * * * 

Senators Fremont, Benton and others directed the 
attention of the United States congress and the gen- 
eral government to what was by some called the 
chaotic condition of title to mining lands in California 
and the West, and discussed the question of apropri- 
ate legislation, and it was urged by some that a gen- 
eral policy should be adopted which would secure to 
the government, either by leasing or by sale, or by 
some permission upon the payment of a license there- 
for, the right of the citizens to explore and mine, and, 
and, as some suggested, ultimately to obtain complete 
title to the mining lands. This suggestion was com- 
bated by those who advocated free mining, upon the 
ground that congress should only adopt regulations 
providing for the exploration, determination of the 
extent of rights, and permitting mining to proceed 
without requiring the purchase of the lands or the 
payment of tribute in any form to the general govern- 
ment. Public men at one time believed that . the 
mines of the West containing the precious metals 
should be resorted to, as similar mines had been in 
ancient times by Rome, Athens and Spain, as sources 
of revenue, and that out of the proceeds thereof the 
public debt might be discharged. ; 

The recognition of the doctrine of free mining, 
ably advocated by Senator Benton, supported by Sen- 
ator Seward and many Western men. 

It was said in suport of the proposition for the 
adoption of free mining as a system by the govern- 
ment that wonderful results would be received by the 
country generally; that under its operations “for near 
a quarter of a century a race of men, constituting a 
majority by far of all,the miners of the West, patient 
of toil, hopeful of success, deprived of the associations 
of home and family, had devoted themselves, with un- 
tiring energy, to sinking deep shafts, running tunnels 
thousands of feet in solid granite, traversing deserts, 
climbing mountains and enduring every conceivable 
hardship and privation, exploring for mines, all with 
the idea that no change would be made in this system 
that would deprive them of their hard-earned treas- 
ure; that some of them had found valuable mines, and ~ 
a sure prospect of wealth and comfort when the 
appliances of capital and machinery shall be brought 
to their aid, while others had received no compensa- 
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tion but anticipation, no reward but hope, and that 
while these people had done little for themselves, they 
had done valuable service for the government, had en- 
hanced the property of the nation near one hundred 
per cent.; had converted that vast unknown region, 
extending from British Columbia on the north to Mex- 
ico on the south, and from the eastern slope of the 
Rocky mountains to the western decline of the Sierra 
Nevadas, into the great gold and silver fields of the 
United States, surpassing in richness and extent the 
mines of any other nation on the globe.” 

To what was thus vigorously asserted in 1865, 
may. be added the history of the wonderful mining 
development of the West down to the present time, 
which has resulted in adding millions of dollars of 
coin value and precious metals in the West to the 
wealth of the nation and the world, to the develop- 
ment of other industries, the extension of great rail- 
road systems, the establishment of a great merchant 
marine, to the building of cities, the founding of agri- 
cultural communities, and the establishment of homes 
for an adventurous and deserving American popula- 
tion. 

The early miners, in their mountain gulches, in 
their humble cabins, at their primitive assemblages, 
unfamiliar with the history of mining laws and regu- 
lations in the old world, and even with the Spanish 
regulations which had prevailed in the very terri- 
tory which they occupied, seized upon the aptest, 
wisest and most beneficial principles which could have 
been adopted, and by vigorous, strenuous, independ- 
ent, but respectful assertion of their rights, secured 
their recognition at the hands of the general govern- 
ment, to the incalculable enrichment and advantage 
of the entire nation. 

Beginning with 1866, and with an amendment in 
1870, which latter contained the gist of federal leg- 
islation with regard to placers and a provision for 
their sale, we have, as the final form of federal leg- 
islation, a substantially complete code of mining law 
embraced in the act of May 10, 1872, with only slight 
amendments, and with a few supplements by local 
legislation, contains the American mining law of to- 
day. It recognized the essential principles found in 
the miners’ regulations. 

This code is not perfect, and the efforts of leg- 
islators to prescribe in details has led to confusion 
and costly litigation. The present code has failed to 
provide for many difficult questions, some of which 
would have been avoided had the simple regulations 
of the miners been adopted, and which have arisen 
to. vex. miners and perplex courts, affording for the 
latter a large field of judicial interpretation, and 
sometimes for that. which has been called judicial 
legislation. The principles and regulations of the 
present code I attempt here to summarize, illustrating 
the supplemental regulations permitted by states and 
territories by those which have been adopted in the 
state of Colorado, and which are fairly representative. 

_ In order to secure the fullest development of the 
public mineral domain, it was determined that it 
should be thrown open to the citizens of the United 
States, and provided, in addition to the declaration 
contained in the act of 1866, just quoted, by the act 
of May. Io, 1872, that 

“All valuable mineral deposits in lands belonging 
to the United States, both surveyed and unsurveyed, 
are hereby declared to be free and open to exploration 
and purchase.” 


_ Further ‘that the discoverer, whose industry, 
patience, entreprise, audacity and endurance of hard- 
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ships had discovered the mineral, should have, as 
against the government, a title permanent, assignable 
and inheritable, and should be entitled to substantial 
protection and favor. The law of May 10, 1872, de- 
clares that “* * * No location of a mining ¢laim 
shall be made until the discovery of the vein or lode 
within the limits of the claim located.” In every con- 
test and litigation, before courts and juries and in the 
interior department, there has been a generous in- 
terpretation of law and facts in behalf of the first 
comer who has honestly made a discovery upon the 
public domain, for the purpose of protecting him 
against the assaults upon his right by later comers, 
who have sought, by technical means, to defeat anti 
destroy his property; and from the time of his dis- 
covery his right is esteemed as perfect, though sub- 
ject to more difficulty in its establishment in court 
as after the government has conferred’ upon him the 
simple patent. 

To prevent uncertainty as to the extent of the dis- 
coverer’s rights to the grounds which were taken 
or occupied, and in order that the unappropriated do- 
main should be open and known to be open to other 
explorers, it is required that the claim should be 
marked and defined upon the ground, by proper mark- 
ings and monuments, so as to be easily found and rec: 
ognized, and that with certain officers documents an- 
nouncing the extent of the claim, the owners thereof, 
and the basis of title, should be filed. 


By setion 2324 of the United States Revised Stat- 
utes, it is provided that 

“The location must be distinctly marked on: the 
ground, so that its boundaries can be readily trated. 


In Colorado it is provided, in pursuance of the 
permission given to the state to legislate upon this 
subject by the federal government, that “the discoverer 
of a lode shall, within three months from the date: ot 
discovery, record his claim in the office of the recorder 
of the county in which such lode is situated, by ‘a lo- 
cation certificate, which shall contain the name of the 
lode, the name of the locator, the date of the location, 
the number of feet in length claimed on each side of 
the center of the discovery shaft, the general course 
of the lode as near as may be;” and that before filing 
such location certificate, the discoverer shall. locate 
his claim by sinking a discovery shaft upon the lode 
to the depth of a least ten feet from the lowest part 
of the rim of such shaft at the surface, or deeper if 
necessary, to show a well-defined crevice; by posting, 
at the point of discovery on the surface, a plain sign 
or notice, containing the name of the lode, the name of 
the locator, and the date of discovery ; by marking the 
surface boundaries of the claim; and it is provided 
that such surface boundaries shall be marked hy six 
substantial posts, one at each corner and one at. the 
center of each side line of said claim, and that where 
it is dangerous to life and limb, by virtue of the pre: 
cipitous character of the ground, to set the stakes 
where they would properly fall, they may be set. near 
and a reference made to the true position which the 
corner should occupy. 


To prevent the acquisition or taking up of large 
bodies of mineral lands, without developing them, and 
thus withdrawing them at once from the control: of 
the government and from the use of the public and-de- 
priving the community of the advantages which their 
development would secure, requirements for work and, 
development are made. | wee 

The act of May 10, 1872, requires that Qn, each 
claim located after the tenth day of May, 1872, and 
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yntil a patent has been issued therefor, not less than 
one hundred dollars’ worth of labor shall be per- 
formed or improvements made during each year.” 

Whilst permitting the extraction of all the ore 
from a mining claim without any payment whatever 
to the government, and the retention of the title in- 
definitely, only subject to the requirement of annual 
expenditures, the government made provision for the 
acquisition of complete title by the locator or claim- 
ant. In short, did not require that the lands should 
be purchased, but made provision that they might be. 
Section 2326 contains the provisions upon this subject, 
and provides that “A patent for any land claimed 
and located for valuable deposits may be obtained.” 
And in order that there might be certainty as to the 
requirements upon which purchase should be made, 
and with reference to the procedure which should be 
adopted, and an opportunity given to all who con- 
tested the right of the claimant to the title to oppose 
the same and assert their own right, and that there 
might be a speedy determination thereof, and provis- 
ion compelling this assertion, we have a definite 
statutory requirement, authorizing proceedings in the 
general land office by an applicant to obtain a patent, 
wherein he is compelled to give notice of this appli- 
cation, to establish his compliance with the law and 
his right to the patent, and permission and oppor- 
tunity, as the result of published notice, to all con- 
testing his claim, to antagonize it by adverse 


notices filed in the land office, to be  sup- 
plemented and followed up by _ proper iiti- 
gation in courts having jurisdiction of the 


subject matter, so that, as far as possible, there 
shall be fully settled and determined all controversies 
with reference to the title before the issuance of a 
patent by the United States. 


The miners in their regulations with reference 
to.lode claims, had allotted to the various locators so 
many. feet upon the lode, without reference to its 
width, with the right to follow it as far as it extended 
into the earth, with provision for the use of surface 
ground upon either side for its convenient operation. 
When the act of May 10, 1872, was adopted, it pro- 
vided for claims of definite dimensions, within fixed 
limits, and gave the right to follow the veins having 
their apexes or tops therein upon their descent into 
the earth within the end lines of the claim extended, 
these end lines being required to be parallel. This 
was.a modification, and at the same time recognition 
and preservation of the miners’ common law view of 
this right. This statute has been as prolific of contro- 
vetsy, litigation and expense as we are told was the 
famous Statute of Frauds, alleged to have cost for 
every line in it, a subsidy. 


'.The law upon this subject is known as the law of 
the apex. While there have been numerous interpre- 
tations by the courts of its provisions and meaning, in 
an effort to apply it to the occurrences of nature, it 
yet remains the subject of debate, and must be the 
subject of future construction and adjudication. This 
cannot be discussed nor the results of interpretation 
given or even slightly touched upon here. The 
Statute, which is the Iliad of many mining woes, and 
which has received alternately the blessings and ana- 
themas of litigants, lawyers, courts, and mining en- 
giheers, is contained in the.following language: — 

-.“The locators of all mining locations on any min- 
eral vein, lode, or ledge, situated on the public domain, 
shall have the exclusive right of possession and en- 


throughout their entire depth, the top or apex of 

which lies inside of such surface lines extended down- 

ward vertically, although such veins, lodes or ledges 

may so far depart from a perpendicular in their course 

downward as to extend outside the vertical side lines 

of such surface locations. 

The miners were confronted with difficulty in de- 

termining the extent of mining claims and the length 

of lodes which might be taken up under one location. 

In some districts, where the bars were of great wealth, 
a few square feet only were allotted. In others the 
limit was much more extensive. With reference to 
lodes, in some districts a few feet, and in others many 
hundreds of feet were permitted to be located by one 
person or association. Congress undertook to legis- 
late upon this subject, leaving some latitude for. local 
legislation and miners’ regulations. We have the pro- 
vision thereof contained in section 2320 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which provides that 
“Mining claims * * * heretofore located, shall be 
governed as to length along the vein or lode by the 
customs, regulations and laws in.force at the date of 
their location. A mining claim located after the 1oth 
day of May, 1872, whether located by one or more 
persons, may equal, but shall not exceed, one thousand 
five hundred feet in length along the vein or lode. 
° * No claim shall extend more than three hun- 
dred feet on each side of the middle of the vein at the 
surface, nor shall any claim be limited by any mining 
regulation to less than tweny-five feet on each side of 
the middle of the vein at the surface, except where 
adverse rights existing on the 1oth day of May, 1872, 
render such limitation necessary. The end lines of 
each claim shall be parallel to each other.” 

The result has been that the miners have the right 
to make their claims as narrow and as short as they 
choose, but can not make them longer than fifteen 
hundred feet, nor wider than six hundred feet. In 
Colorado, by state legislation, and the action in coun- 
ties in pursuance thereof, no mining claim may ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred feet in length, nor from fifty to 
three hundred feet in width; whilst in other states 
and territories, by local statutes, they are permitted 
to be fifteen hundred feet in length and six hundred 
feet in width. The form is not defined. It was the 
evident purpose that they should be rectangular; but 
with the limitation that the end lines shall be parallel, 
many irregular forms have been adopted-by the miners 
and sustained by the courts; the irregularity in form 
being due to the conformation of the country or to the 
character and extent of the ground open to location, 
or to the result of conflict with other claims. 

After five hundred dollars’ worth of expenditure, 
the right to make application for a patent, or purchase 
the land, arises. When the patent is issued it con- 
stitutes a deed by the government of the United’ 
States to the claim, and conveys the land, with all 
lodes having their tops or apexes within it, subject to 
the apex rights of other locations, because the law pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that no valid location can be 
made without the finding of the apex of a vein within 
its boundaries, and thereupon the title of the claim 
becomes absolute. A mining claim is real-estate, ven- 
ible, conveyable, inheritable, taxable and leviable as 
any other real estate, and is subject to the usual regu- 
lations concerning its conveyance, and this is true not 
only after patent, but during the progress of its exist- 
ence from the time of its discovery. 


_ Many controversies arise as to whether or not 
a discovery has been made, whether or not the neces- 





enjoyment of * * * all veins, lodes and ledges 
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sary work has been done, stakes set; whether the loca- 
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tion certificate is in proper form, properly recorded ; 
whether or not the vein pursues the proper course 
within the boundaries of the claim, or has its apex 
therein; whether or not the vein is continuous in its 
descent into the earth—and upon each and every of 
these questions innumerable litigations have arisen, 
which have taxed the wisdom of the courts, the in- 
genuity of the lawyers, and the learning and skill of 
experts and miners in their presentations. The prin- 
ciple followed by the courts, however, in their con- 
struction of the law, has been to give it a practical 
interpretation in view of the fact that the prospector 
and locator of claims is to be governed by it, and that 
he can not be attended, in his explorations, by a law- 
yer to construe the law, a surveyor to determine the 
boundaries and position of his claim, and assayers 
and geologists to give him the result of their opera- 
tions and character of the formation in which he 
is working, all of which would be necessary if some 
of the contentions urged against the validity of loca- 
tions should be by the courts sustained. | A liberal 
spirit has been adopted generally in these decisions, 
sustaining good faith and honest effort to comply 


with the law, and an avoidance of technical defects | 


to meritorious claims, while at the same time requir- 
ing a fair, honest and substantial compliance with 
the terms upon which the general government extends 
its bounty to the prospector and locator. : 

Many important questions, far reaching in their 
character, with reference to lode and placer claims, 


have been raised and adjudicated, while some are still | 


pending and others await litigation. 
them is important in obtaining a complete view of 
mining law; but not to understand the underlying 
general ideas determining and which have determined 
the growth of the law as a system. These only and 
but imperfectly have been sketched and outlined here. 
The system is important, involving in its history pe- 
culiar institutions, and possessing now a rich liter- 
ature, the work of eminent lawyers and of able judi- 


than has been made of it here. 





THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


At 10 o'clock the Convention promptly assembled. 
The feature 
by Charles E. Littlefield, of Rockland, Me., on 
the Insular Cases. Mr. Littlefield was introduced by 
President Wetmore and spoke as follows: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF CHARLES E. LITTLE- 
FIELD. 

This year of our Lord has been one of unusual 

significance to the legal profession. 


A knowledge of | 


$=, 
—— 


ity of the fame of this sweet and virtuous soul, whose 
powers were so admirable and the results of their ex: 
ercise of such transcendant importance.” It jg 
certainly an interesting and significant fact, that at the 
same term during which these ever memorable ex. 
ercises occurred, that court rendered a judgment by a 
disagreeing majority of one, overruling a case which 
had withstood unimpaired the assaults of time for 
eighty years. <A case decided by the same tribunal by 
a unanimous court, whose reasons therefor were 
luminously stated with his usual accuracy and ability 
by the incomparable Marshall. A judgment clearly 
inconsistent with other judgments rendered on the 
same day, without any opinion of the court upon 
which to rest, endeavored to be sustained by the 
opinions of different justices, in irreconcilable conflict 
with each other. A judgment involving fundamental 
constitutional questions of more vital and transcendant 
importance than any hitherto determined. 

The Insular Cases, in the manner in which the re- 
sults were reached, the incongruity of the results, and 
the variety of inconsistent viéws expressed by the 
different members of the court, are, I believe, with- 
out a parallel in our judicial history. It is unfortunate 
that the cases could not have been determined with 
such a preponderance of consistent opinion as to have 
satisfied the profession and the country that the con. 
clusions were likely to be adhered to by the court. 
Until some reasonable consistency and unanimity of 
opinion is reached by the court upon these questions, 
we can hardly expect their conclusions to be final and 
beyond revision. A statement of the cases is essential 


_ to show what was actually decided. The cases were: 


De Lima vs. Bidwell; Downes vs. Bidwell; Huus vs. 
New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company; 
Goetze vs. United States; Crossman vs. Same; and 
Armstrong vs. Same. 


In DeLima vs, Bidwell the question was whether 


| after the cession of Porto Rico to the United States, 


of the session was the annual address | 


It has seen uni- | 


versal and spontaneous homage paid by bench, and | 


bar, and country to “the great Chief Justice,” “the 
greatest judge in the language. He is conceded to be 
the greatest authority upon the construction of the 
Constitution that ever adorned the most august tri- 
bunal known to our institutions. All agree that, more 
than any other man realizing that our “Constitution 
is formed for ages to come, and is designed to approach 


| short note. 


| by the treaty of Paris it remained a foreign country 


cial exposition, and is worthy of a better exhibition | within the meaning of the tariff law, the action being 


brought to recover duties collected prior to the passage 
of the Foraker Act, under the Dingley Act, which pro- 
vided that “there shall be levied and collected 
and paid upon all articles imported from foreign 
countries,” etc., certain duties therein specified. The 
Court held “that at the time these duties were levied 
Porto Rico was not a foreign country within the mean- 
ing of the tariff laws, but a territory of the United 
States; that the duties were illegally exacted and that 
the plaintiffs are entitled to recover them back.” Mr. 
Justice Brown delivered the opinion of the Court,” and 
with him concurred Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, Mr. Justice Brewer and Mr. Justice Peck- 
ham. Mr. Justice McKenna dissented, and drew au 
opinion in which Mr. Justice Shiras and Mr. Justice 
White concurred, and Mr. Justice Gray dissented in a 
Downes vs. Bidwell was an action to re- 


_ cover duties collected under the Foraker Act, upon the 


immortality as neatly as human institutions can ap- | 


proach,” he expounded and developed it, with 
scientific accuracy upon enduring lines, buttressed by 
accurate reasoning, “establishing those sure and solid 
principles of government on which our constitutional 
system rests.” The Supreme Court of the United 
States suspended its sittings in order that through its 
distinguished chief it might witness “to the immortal- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


“merchandise coming into the United States from 
Porto Rico,” to use the peculiar an@ somewhat un- 
gainly language of that act. It involved the constitu- 
tionality of that part of the act, and five members otf 
the Court concurred in a judgment holding that part 
of the act constitutional. Mr. Justice Brown an- 
nounced the conclusion and judgment of the Court, 
affirming the judgment of the court below. He did 
not prononnce its opinion, but, réndered one of his own, 
Mr. Justice White, with whom concurred Mr. Justice 
Shiras and Mr. Justice McKenna, rendered an opinion 
uniting in the judgment of affirmance. | Referring 
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to Mr. Justice Brown’s opinion, he stated that the 
reasons which caused him to concur in the result “are 
diferent from, if not in conflict with those expressed 
in that opinion, if its meaning by me is not miscon- 
ceived.” Mr. Justice Gray concurred in substance 
with the opinion of Mr. Justice White, but summed up 
s@ as to “indicate” his “position in other cases now 
standing for judgment.” 


Technically speaking, there is no opinion of the 
court to sustain the judgment. Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller, with whom concurred Mr. Justice Harlan, Mr. 
Justice Brewer, and Mr. Justice Peckham, delivered 
a dissenting opinion, and Mr. Justice Harlan delivered 
a dissenting opinion giving some additional observa- 
tions. Dooley vs. United States was a suit to recover 
duties collected upon goods exported from New York 
to Porto Rico, partly before and partly after the rats- 
fication of the treaty, ut in every instance prior to the 
passage of the Foraker Act. As to the duties col- 
lecfed prior to the ratification of the treaty the court 
were unanimous in holding that they were legally ex- 
acted “under the war power.” The same justices who 
concurred in the DeLima case concurred in this as tu 
the duties collected after ratification, Mr. Justice 
Brown delivered the opinion of the court, holding that 
the authority of the President as Commander in Chief 
to exact duties upon imports from the United States 
ceased with the ratification of the treaty of peace, and 
her right to the free entry of goods from the ports of 
the United States continued until Congress should 
constitutionally legislate upon the subject.” The Jus- 
tices who dissented in the De Lima case dissented in 
this. Mr. Justice White delivered the dissenting opin- 
ion. Huus vs. New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company raised the question as to whether trade be- 
tween the United States and Porto Rico’was after the 
passage of the Foraker Act “coasting trade,” and the 
court were unanimous in holding that it was. Goetze 
vs. United States and Crossman vs. Same involved the 
questions determined in the De Lima case, and were 
controlled by that case. Armstrong vs. United States 
wascontrolled bythe Dooley case. Two cases argued at 
the same term remain undecided. Fourteen Diamond 
Rings vs. United States. Rings brought from the 
Philippines into the United States after the ratification 
of the treaty of peace, without the payment of duty, 
and seized for non-payment, and Dooley vs. United 
States, raising the validity of duties collected upon 
goods “coming into Porto Rico-from the United States 
after the passage of the Foraker Act. 

In the unsettled condition of the court it is hardly 
worth while to speculate as to the result in these cases. 
The Diamond Rings case no doubt depends upon what 
the court holds the status of the Philippines to be, 
whether civil or military. If the Dooley case is con- 
trolled by the Downes case there would seem to be no 
good reason why it should not have been decided. 
That it was not, raises the inference that it would be 
decided adversely to the government, or that there was 
a greater difference of opinion than usual with refer- 
ence to it. Mr. Justice Gray is the only one who in- 
dicates his “position” in this case: In his opinion in 
the Downes case he says, after referring to duties “es- 
tablished on merchandise and articles going into Porto 
Rico from the United States, or coming into the 
United States from Porto Rico,” as temporary; 

“The system of duties [clearly including imports 
and exports] temporarily established by that act dur- 
ing the transition period, was within the authority of 
Congress under the Constitution of the United States.”’ 


indicate that Porto Rico while a foreign territory as to 
the revenue clause of the Constitution, so that imposts 
therefrom are dutiable, is not also foreign within the 
meaning of that other clause of the Constitution re- 
lating to revenue, which reads, “no tax or duty shall 
be laid on articles exported from any State.” The con- 
verse must be true as to goods going the other way, 
and they would be exports from some State to “such 
island” and hence obnoxious to this clause. Appre- 
hending this, perhaps, Mr. Justice White in the same 
case always follows the ungainly language of the Act 
in describing this commerce. 


Just how goods “coming into Porto Rico from the 
United States” can be other than exports from some 
State we cannot well see, but with these opinions be- 
fore us it will not do to say that it will not be so held, 
and some inconsistent reasoning given therefor. 
Upon this point the language of Mr. Justice Miller in 
Woodruff vs. Parham, 8 Wall, 123, is suggestive: 


“Is the word ‘impost’ here intended to confer upon 
Congress a distinct power to levy a tax upon all goods 
or merchandise carried from one state into another? 
Or is the power limited to duties on foreign imports? 
If the former be intended, then the power conferred 
is curiously rendered nugatory by the subsequent 
clause of the gth section, which declares that no tax 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State, for 
no article can be imported from one state into another 
which is not, at the same time, exported from the 
former.” 

It is difficult to see how refusing to call a duty an 
export duty, when it is in fact such, can change its 
character. 

The Downes Case. 

The Downes case is the only one that passes upon 
questions that apply to permanent conditions, or that 
attempts to furnish a foundation for a permanent gov- 
ernment policy. All that is decided by that case is 
that as to “merchandise coming into the United States 
from Porto Rico” Congress is not restrained by the 
Constitution in imposing a discriminating tariff against 
Porto Rico. In other words, as to imports from Porto 
Rico Congress can constitutionally discriminate. It 
may be said that the case involves other absolute 
powers, but that is as far as the case itself goes. 
Whether all the other constitutional restrictions ap- 
ply, and if not, which apply, remains to be determined, 
Four of the majority (and I include Mr. Justice Gray, 
as he says that in “substance” he agrees with the 
opinion of Mr. Justice White)are evidently appalled 
by the enormity of the argument that would deprive 
Porto Rico of all the constitutional guarantees as to 
civil rights. They repeatedly so declare in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice White, as though fearful that it might be 
inferred that they entertained that view, as appears 
from the following excerpts: 

Hence it is that whenever a power is given by the 
Constitution, and there is a limitation imposed on the 
authority, such restriction operates upon and confines 
every action on the subject within its constitutional 
limits.” 

“As Congress in governing the territories is sub- 
ject to the Constitution, it results that all limitation: 
of the Constitution which are applicable to Congress 
in exercising this authority necessarily limit its power 
on this subject. It follows, also, that every provision 
of the constitution which is applicable to the terri- 
tories is also controlling therein.” 

“From these conceded propositions it follows that 





No other memberof the majority is prepared to 
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powered to act within the Constitution and subject to 
its applicable limitations, and that every provision of 
the Constitution which applied to a country situated 
as was that island, was potential in Porto Rico.” 
Undoubtedly there are general prohibitions in the 
Constitution in favor of the liberty and property of the 
citizens, which are not mere regulations as to the form 
and manner in which a conceded power may be exer- 
cised, but which are an absolute denial of all authority 
under any circumstances or conditions to do particu- 
lar acts. In the nature of things, limitations of this 
character cannot be under any circumstances trans- 
cended, because of the complete absence of power.” 


“The. doctrine that those absolute withdrawals of 
power which the Constitution has made ir, favor of hu-- 
man liberty are applicable to every condition or status 
has been clearly pointed out by the court. * “* * 

There is in-reason then, no room in this case to con- 
tend that Congress can destroy the liberties of the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico by exercising in their regard powers 
against freedom and justice, which the Constitution 
has absolutely derried.” 

The fact that the act directs the officers to swear to 
support the Constitution does not militate against this 
view, for, as I have conceded, whether the island be 
incorporated or not, the applicable provisions of the 
Constitution are there in force.” 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Justice White, with his 
keen appreciation of the sacredness of constitutional 
rights, in order to sustain his conclusions in this case 
was obliged to use a train of reasoning that manifestly 
kept impressing upon him the idea of despotic power, 
and thus required this continual negation. It required 
him to “protest too much.” Nevertheless just what will 
be held “applicable provisions” we do not know, but as 
the four dissenting Justices hold that the Constitu- 
tion now applies to Porto Rico to that extent, we can 
feel confident that at least as to applicable provisions 
eight Justices will concur. Mr. Justice Brown is not 
as sensitive as his brethren, who agree with him as to 
what in the Downes case, but disagree as to how. He 
comes the nearest to the contention of the Govern- 
ment citing with approval. 


“Doubtless Congress, in legislating for the terri- 
tories, would be subject to those fundamental limita- 
tions in favor of personal rights which are formulated 
in the Constitution and its amendments, but those 
limitations would exist rather by inference and the 
general spirit of the Constitution, from which Congress 
derives all its powers, than by any express and direct 
application of its provisions :” 

He says: 


“To sustain the judgment in the case under con- 
sideration, it by no means becomes necessary to show 
that none of the articles of the Constitution apply to 
the Island of Porto Rico. There is a clear distinc- 
tion between such prohibitions as go to the very root 
of the power of Congress to act at all, irrespective of 
time or place, and such as are operative only ‘through 
out the United States’ or among the several States.” 

He proposes to be cautions: 

“We do not wish however, to be understood as ex- 
pressing an opinion how far the bill of rights con- 
tained in. the first eight amendments is of general and 
how far of local application :” 

Again: 

“There are certain principles of natural justice in- 
herent in the Anglo-Saxon character, which need no 
expression in constitutions or statutes to give them 


| manifestly hostile to their real interests.” * * 









effect’ or to secure dependencies against legislation | 





—— 
— 


“We 
suggest, without intending to decide, that there may be 
a distinction between certain natural rights enforced 
in the Constitution by prohibitions against interfer- 
ence with them, and what may be termed artificial or 
remedial rights which are peculiar to our system of 
jurisprudence.” * * “It does not follow that in the 
meantime, awaiting that decision, the people are in the 
matter of personal rights unprotected by the pro- 
visions of our Constitution and subject to the merely 
arbitrary control of Congress.” 

We do not desire, however, to anticipate the diffi- 
culties which would naturally arise in this connection, 
but merely to disclaim any intention to hold that the 
inhabitants of these territories are subject to an unre- 
strained power on the part of Congress to deal with 
them upon the theory that they have no rights which 
it is bound to respect.” 

He has certainly left the door sufficietly open. 
Just how “certain principles of natural justice” could 
be used in court to invalidate an act of Congress, unre- 
strained by any constitutional provision, we are not in- 
formed. ‘The inconsistency on the part of Mr. Justice 
Brown in the DeLima and Downes cases is obvious, 
and tends to impair our confidence in his conclusions. 
On the other hand the consistency of the dissenting 
Justices in the Downes case and the manner in which 
their reasoning without distortion answers the various 
conditions, tend to establish its correctness. It is true 
that the magazine and newspaper editors, who feel 
bound to sustain the conclusions, say, to quote one of 
them: “They appear to us entirely consistent with 
each other, and entirely clear in themselves.” This is 
not an assertion that they are “consistent” but that 
“they appeartous.” On this point I will assume that the 
court knows at least as much as anyone else, and let 
it speak for itself. 

Mr. Justice Gray in his note in the DeLima case, 
dissents because, “It appears to me _ irreconcilable 
* * * with the opinions of the majority of the 
Justices in the case, this day decided, of Downes vs. 
Bidwell.” Mr. Justice White in his dissenting opinion 
in the Dooley case, in which Mr. Justice Gray, Mr. 
Justice Shiras, and Mr. Justice MeKenna concurred, 
stated the inconsistency thus: 

“Now this court has just decided in Downes vs. 
Bidwell that despite the treaty of cession, Porto Rico 
remained in a position where Congress could impose 
a tariff duty on goods coming from that Island into 
the United States. If, however, it remained in that 
position, how then can it be now declared that it 
ceased to be in that relation because it was no longer 
a foreign country within the meaning of the tariff 
laws * * * 

The fact that somebody does not see the incon- 
sistency makes it none the less obvious. The-incon- 
sistency of itself does not tend to demonstrate which 


conclusion was wrong, and is only material as tending . 


to detract from the weight to be given to the reason- 
ing generally. Is the conclusion in the Downes case 
sustained by such reason and authority as to justify 
ys in assuming that it is the deliberate and final judg- 
ment of the Court upon this great question; that it has 
laid down the rule which will govern the Republic for 
all time, so that although new territory may be ac- 
quired, the Republic will not expand, but wiil simply 
accumulate property? It seems to me more than 
doubtful. 

Mr. Justice Brown holds that under that provision 
of the Constitution which declares that “all duties, im- 
posts and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
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United States,” the term “United States” is confined 
to the several states, and that the territories and the 
District of Columbia are not “States” and not included 
therein, therefore Porto Rico, being a territory, is not 
protected thereby. 

Hepburn vs. Ellzey. 


The earliest case upon which he relies is Hepburn 
ys. Ellzey, 2 Cranch 445, where it was held that under 
the clause of the Constitution limiting the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States to controversies be- 
tween citizens of the different states, a citizen of the 
District of Columbia could not maintain an action in 
the circuit court of the United States. It is true that 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall there said: 


“It becomes necessary to inquire whether Colum- 
bia is a State in the sense of that instrument. The 
result of that examination is the conviction that the 
members of the American confederacy only are the 
states contemplated in the Constitution.” 


It is also true that Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, 
recognizing the distinction between the term “state” 
as used in that provision, and the “United States” 
said, in speaking of the same man that he had just 
held was not a citizen of a “state”: 

“Tt is true that as citizens of the United States, and 
of that particular district which is subject to the juris- 
diction of the Congress, it is extraordinary that the 
courts of the United States, which are open to aliens, 
and to citizens of every state in the union, should be 
closed upon them. But this is a subject for legislative 
and not for judicial consideration.” 

It seems that Marshall could see how a man could 
be within the “United States” and not be in a “state.” 
It will be observed that the learned justice does not 
quote this remark. 

An examination of the Downes case requires the 
consideration of at least four great leading cases: 
Loughborough vs. Blake, 5 Wheat. 317, 1820; Insur- 
ance Co. vs. Canter, 1 Pet. 511, 1828; Cross vs. Har- 
rison, 16 How. 164, 1853; and Dred Scott vs. Sand- 
ford, 19 How. 393, 1856. 

In the first three cases the Court were unanimous, 
and in the last case as to the proposition here involved 
there was no dissent, and as to that proposition the 
authority of these cases prior to the Downes case had 
never been denied or questioned. One is directly and 
two are practically overruled by a disagreeing ma- 
jority of one. 





Loughborough vs. Blake. 


Loughborough vs. Blake is directly in point. The 
provision of the Constitution in question was consid- 
ered by the Court, and Mr. Chief Justice Marshall de- 
livered the unanimous opinion in which he said: 

“The power, then, to lay and collect duties imposts 
and excises, may be exercised, and must be exercised 
throughout the United States. Does this term desig- 
nate the whole, or any particular portion of the Ameri- 
can empire? Certainly this question can admit of but 
one answer. It is the name given to our great re- 
public, which is composed of States and territories. 
The district of Columbia, or the territory west of the 
Missouri, is not less within the United States, than 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; and it is not less neces- 
sary, on the principles of our constitution, that uni- 
formity in the imposition of imposts, duties and. ex- 
cises should be observed in one, than in the other.” 

Mr. Justice Brown says these are “certain observa- 
tions which have occasioned some embarrassment in 
other cases,”, but I submit in none so great as in the 
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Downes case. The extraordinary ingenuity mani- 
fested in this case by the earnest effort to escape from 
that authority constitutes one of its most striking fea- 
tures. The learned Attorney General examined the 
original files, and found that it was uncertain whether 
the suit related to “one black gelding about nine years 
old” or “to ten cows and ten oxen,” and therefore it 
was “scarcely more than a moot case.” Upon an 
analysis of the case he found that “the point argued 
in the case was whether the District of Columbia could 
be taxed, seeing that it had no representative in Con- 
gress. That was the question argued and that is what 
was decided.” Although these arguments were pre- 
sented with all his accustomed vigor. and ability, he 
does not appear to have succeeded in convincing any- 
body but himself, as these contentions were not even 
alluded to by any justice. Mr. Justice Brown is en- 
titled to the credit of introducing in an opinion for 
the first time, a new method of disposing of that case. 
I do not say he discovered it, for it is true that there 
were statesmen who in groping about for a way of es- 
cape from Marshall’s logic, had blazed out this path. 
He admits that the conclusion is correct, “so far at 
least as it applies to the District of Columbia.” He 
cannot quite get up to denying the case in toto. He 
then gives the reason why he cencedes so much: 

This district had been a part of the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia. It had been subject to the Consti- 
tution, and was a part of the United States. The Con- 
stitution had attached to it irrevocably. There are 
steps which can never be taken backward. The tie that 
bound the states of Maryland and Virginia to the Con- 
stitution could not be dissolved, without at least the 
consent of the Federal and state government to a for- 
mal separation. The mere cession of the District of 
Columbia to the Federal government relinquished the 
authority of the states, but it did not take it out of the 
United States, or from the aegis of the Constitution.” 

This reasoning is inconsistent with the theory upon 
which the whole case is based, i. e., that the “United 
States” is composed: only of “States.” We have here 
a part of the “United States” which is fiot a state. 
Therefore, it is. quite possible for the term “United 
States” to include territory outside of the States. 
“Neither party,” he says, “had ever consented to that 
construction of the cession.” Inasmuch as the ques- 
tion was never even dreamed of until invoked by the 
exigencies of this case, it is quite evident that it was 
not an element of the cession.” 


Again, “if before the District was set off, Congress 
had passed an unconstitutional act affecting its in- 
habitants, it would have been void. If done after the 
District was created, it would have been equally void; 
in other words, Congress could not do indirectly, by 
carving out the District, what it could do directly.” 
With all due respect to the learned justice, this illus- 
tration suggests a contingency that is impossible. Con- 
gress desires to affect certain persons by unconstitu- 
tional legislation who now live in a State. . This it 
cannot do. Therefore, it creates the District ‘of 
Columbia out of the territory on which they live in 
order that it may legislate with reference to them un- 
restrained by the Constitution. Could anything be 
more finical? He says: 

The District still remained a part of the United 
States protected by -the constitution. Indeed, it 
would have been a fanciful construction to hold that 
territory which had. been once a part of the United 
States ceased to be such by being ceded directly to the 
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TLerefore he says the conclusion was right in 
Loughborough vs. blake, but the reasons were wrong, 
mere dicta. 

This appears to be the adhesive feature of the Con- 
stitution. Like a way appendant or appurtenant, or 
certain covenants in a deed, the Constitution runs with 
the land, and is inseparably united thereto.. The 
proposition has the merit of novelty. It is submited 
that no sufficient reason is given for its existence, and 
that it rests upon the unsupported assertion of the 
learned justice that it is so. He does not inform us 
how, but it is. 

If this adhesive proposition is sound, what becomes 
of the decision in Hepburn ys. Elizey? Prior to the 
creation of the District of Columbia it is clear that any 
citizen of either State living in the territory afterward 
made the District, had the constitutional right to bring 
an action in the Circuit Court of the United States. 
Being a constitutional right it “had attached to it ir- 
revocably.” Therefore no power could deprive a 
citizen of the District of that right. It seems that 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, notwithstanding all this, 
disconnected the citizen in that case from the Consti- 
tution. Perhaps he had not heard of this theory, or 
can it be that only a part of the Constitution adheres? 
Only so much as is necéssary to escape Loughborough 
vs. Blake? This may be the case, in view of the fact 
that in 1897 in Hooe vs. Jamieson, 166 U. S. 395, a 
case turning on the precise point decided in Hepburn 


‘vs. Ellzey, the Court still persisted in disconnecting 


a citizen of the District of Columbia from the Consti- 
tution, and affirmed Hepburn vs. Ellzey, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Brown tolerated the outrage by concurring in the 
opinion. Moreover in the Downes opinion he cites 
with approval those cases for the purpose of showing 
that the District of Columbia is not a “state,” and, 
therefore, no part of the United States, and then on 
the next page asks us to believe that having once been 
a part “it still remained a part of the United States.” 
Is this not asking too much, and will not some new and 
more universally operating theory have to be evolved 
before Loughborough vs. Blake is disposed of? 

Mr. Justice White in his opinion undertakes with 
great diligence, research and ability to establish the 
doctrine that “the treaty-making power cannot in- 
corporate territory into the United States without the 
express or implied assent of Congress,” and that “Con- 
gress is vested with the right to determine when in- 
corporation arises.’ His idea is that undesirable ter- 
ritory otherwise would be “without the consent of the 
American people as expressed by Congress, and with- 
out any hope of relief, indissolubly made a part of our 
common country.” In other words once incorporated 
territory cannot afterwards be alienated or disposed 
of. His object undoubtedly is to establish a condition 
during which “when the unfitness of particular terri- 
tory for incorporation is demonstrated, the occupation 
will terminate,” that is, during which it can be dis- 
posed of. He holds that Porto Rico has not been “in- 
corporated, and, therefore, the uniformity clause does 
not apply. Mr. Justice Harlan most pertinently sug- 
gests: “What is meant by such incorporation we are 
not fully informed, nor are we instructed as to the pre- 
cise mode in which it is to be accomplished.” Mr. 
Justice White’s opinion is unfortunately lacking in 
perspicuity upon both of these points. He repudiates 
Mr. Justice Brown’s method of disposing of Lough- 
borough vs. Blake. He cites that case to support the 
following proposition. 

“But the power just referred to, as well as the 
qualification of uniformity, restrains Congress from 





imposing an impost duty on goods coming into the 
United States from a territory which has. been in- 
corporated into and forms a part of the. United 
States.” * . 

Assuming that prior to 1820 the District of Colum- 
bia, in the sense in- which he uses that term, had been 
“incorporated into” the United States, the case from 
his view would clearly apply. He fails to inform us 
when or how it was so “incorporated,” but he undoubt- 
edly assumes it to be a fact. He then makes this criti- 
cism of Mr. Justice Brown’s treatment of that case, 
saying: 

“To question the principle above stated on the 
assumption that therulings on this subject of Mr. Chief 
Justice Matfshall in Loughborough vs. Blake were 
mere dicta seems to me to be entirely inadmissible.” 

Here four of the majority Justices concede the au- 
thority of Loughborough vs. Blake, and it clearly con- 
trols the Downes case unless it can be made to apear, 
not assumed, that the District of Columbia had at that 
time been “incorporated,” and no single fact is stated 
that it is claimed.even tends to show. incorporation. 
In the absence of. such showing no decision in the 
Downes case should be reversed. If the understand- 
ing of Congress were entitled to control, which 
fortunately it is not, it clearly had not been “in- 
corporated,” as in 1871 Congress passed an act extend- 
ing the Constitution to the District, an idle ceremony 
if it had been “incorporated” into “the United States” 
for fifty years. To be sure, Mr. Justice Brown says 
this was done “to put at rest all doubts regarding the 
applicability of the Constitution,” but our attention 
is not directed to anything in the act that indicates 
such a purpose, or in the facts connected with its 
passage. If this act had no real significance, how 
much significance is to be attached:to similar legisla- 
tion in connection with the territories, which is relied 
upon to answer the case that holds that the territories 
are a part of the United States, and that the Constitu- 
tion was operative therein without the aid of legis- 
lation? The inconsistencies of the Court lead them 
into difficulties whichever way they turn. It is sub- 
mitted that the majority have not succeeded in es- 
caping from the “embarrassment” of Loughborough 
vs. Blake. ; 

Insurance Co. vs. Canter. 


The Canter case, which turned upon the power of 
the territorial legislature to create a court exercising 
admiralty jurisdiction, is erroneously supposed to es- 
tablish the fact that the territories are not a part of 
the United States. The case is: misquoted and mis- 
conceived. Mr. Justice Brown states.that Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall held “that territory ceded by treaty 
becomes a part of the nation to which it is annexed, 
either on the terms stipulated in the treaty of cession, 
or upon such as its new master shall impose.” The 
context shows that this is a misapprehension, as Mr. 
Chief. Justice Marshall was simply stating a general 
rule of international law as to which there is no ques- 
tion, and not the law of that case. He said: 

“The usage of the world is, if a nation be not en- 
tirely subdued, to consider the holding of conquered 
territory as a mere military occupation, until its fate 
shall be determined at the treaty of peace. If it be 
ceded by the treaty, the acquisition is confirmed, and 
the ceded territory become a part of the nation to 
which it is annexed; either on the terms stipulated 
in the treaty of cession, or on such as its new master 
shall impose.” ' 

That he did not state it as the law. of that case is 
clear also from the fact that immediately following a 
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full statement of these general principles, he refers to 
the fact that the treaty provided that ‘as soon as may 
be consistent with the principles of the Federal Con- 
stitution,” the “inhabitants of Florida “shall be in- 
corporated in-the Union of the United States; * * * 
and admitted to the enjoyment of the privileges, rights 
and immunities Of the citizens of the United States.” 
Note the language, “shall be incorporated,” “and ad- 
mitted.” Apparently all to be done, not a fact ac- 
complished by the cession. The ‘Act of Congress 
creating the territorial legislature enumerated certain 
constitutional privileges and immunities which it con- 
ferred upon Florida. “Mr. Whipple, in his argument, 
insisted that there was no occasion for this enumera- 
tion “if the inhabitants of Florida were entitled to 
them upon the act of cession,” and Mr. Justice John- 
son, in his opinion in the-case in the Circuit Court, 
took the same viéw. Notwithstanding all this “the 
great Judge,” speaking for a unanimous court, denied 
this contention and said: 

“This treaty is the law of the land, and admits the 
inhabitants of Florida to the enjoyment of the 
privileges, rights and immunities of the citizens of the 
United States.” 

Mark it, not the Act of Congress as was urged by 
counsel arid Mr. Justice Johnson, but the “treaty 
* *' * admits the inhabitants of Florida to the en- 
joyment of the privileges, rights and immunities of 
the citizens of the United States.” The fact that 
privileges and immunities were conferred by Act of 
Congress is not even mentioned. When the inhabi- 
tants had all the “privileges, rights and immunities of 
citizens” they were’ clearly citizens, and if Mr. Chief 
Justic Marshall is correct they became such by the act 
of cession, and the territory was also “incorporated in 
the Union” by the same act, without the aid or consent 
of Congress. He expressly declines to pass upon the 
question as to whether “its new master” can “impose” 
terms, as in the next sentence he says: 


“It is unnecessary to inquire whether this is not 
their condition, independent of stipulation.” 


If “independent of stipulation” they acquired these 
constitutional rights, certainly if Mr. Justice Brown’s 
adhesive theory is sound they could not be deprived of 
them by any terms “such as its new master shall im- 
pose,” and it was not so held. Mr. Whipple and Mr. 
Webster both contended that the right of representa- 
tion was the supreme test of incorporation and citizen- 
ship. Mr. Whipple said: “If the Constitution is in 
force in Florida, why is it not represented in Con- 
gress?” Mr.. Webster said: “What is Florida? It 
is no part of the United States. How can it be? How 
is it representd?” This is Webster’s only reason, and 
this remark is cited by Mr. Justice Brown, as well as 
by Mr. Justice. McKenna, in the DeLima case, ap- 
parently as entitled to weigh. It may be remarked in 
passing that at the most this was merely Webster’s 
argument in the discharge of his professional duty, 
bound to make the most effective presentation of his 
client’s case, and does not necessarily indicate his own 
opinion. The “great Judge,” clearly apprehended, 
however, the broad distinction which exists between 
civil rights and political rights, and that one by no 
means involves the other, as he denied this contention, 
und held that “they do’hot, however participate in the 
political power’ they do not share in the government, 
until Florida shall become a state.” He had just held 
thatthe inhabitants had ‘all the “privileges and im- 
munities” of' citizens: Therefore representation was 
not.one. of them. The right ef representation neces- 





sarily stands or falls with the right to the elective 
franchise, as they 'who cannot vote cannot be said to be 
represented. ‘That citizenship does not involve the 
right of suffrage is well settled. 

In Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wall. 162, 1875, the 
Court held: 

“The word “citizen” in the Constitution of the 
United States conveys the idea of membership of a 
nation and nothing more. Women are citizens of the 
United States. The right of suffrage is not one of the 
necessary privileges of a citizen of the United States. 
The United States Constitution did not add the right 
of suffrage to the privileges and immunities of citizen- 
ship as they existed at the time of the Constitution 
was adopted. Suffrage was not coextensive with 
citizenship at the time of its adoption. It was not in- 
tended to make all citizens of the United States voters. 
The Constitution of the United States does not confer 
the right of suffrage upon anyone. ; 

(United States vs. Cruikshank, 92 U. S. 542; 
Murphy vs. Ramsey, 114 U. 5S: 15.) 

What becomes then of Webster’s only tests? When 


his sole reason fails, how can his con- 
clusion be sustained? There is much _ con- 
fusion of thought, and many erroneous 


conclusions are reached, by the failure to bear 
in mind this clear distinction. I notice that the ad- 
vocates of legislative absolutism, while they do not 
deny this distinction, fail to make conspicuous, in the 
discussion of the insular questions, that the only ques- 
tion is one of civil and not of political rights. It is 
undoubtedly the popular impression that to hold that 
the Porto Rican, or the Filipino, is a citizen of the 
United States, is at once to vest him with the right of 
suffrage, and create a disturbing element in our politi- 
cal economy, when nothing could be further from the 
fact. The elective franchise is popularly supposed to 
be the distinguishing badge of citizenship, but it is not 
even one of the elements of citizenship of the United 
States. Voting, representation, and the consent of the 
governed, arenot guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States, or involved in this discussion. This mis- 
apprehension, no doubt, contributes in a large degree 
to whatever popular support absolutism may have. It 
is akin, though much more general, to that other idea 
that so long as these possessions can be held as col- 
onies, “territory appurtenant and belonging to the 
United States,” “disembodied shades,” in some way 
the possibility of States being created out of them is 
made more remote. But the fact is that the Constitu- 
tion requires no intermediary, preparatory or territor- 
ial stage for an intending State. It is equally as com- 
petent to create one out of Porto Rico as out of Okla- 
homa. Given a President, Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the same party, and if desired a “dis- 
embodied shade” by a mere act of Congress, becomes 
one or more sovereign States, the number limited 
only by political exigency. If our Democratic friends 
obtained power, and desired to intrench themselves 
therein on the line of free trade against protection, 
how long would it take them to bespangle the Orient 
with States? These are pleasing but inherent con- 
tingencies. 

Mr. Justice Brown seems to derive aid and comfort 
from the opinion of Mr. Justice Johnson in the Canter 
case in the Circuit Court, as does Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna in the DeLima case. Two propositions are 


cited from his opinion, and thought to be significant: 

First: the fanciful distinction between “territory 
acquired from the aborigines,” also “by the establish- 
and that which “was pre- 


ment of a disputed line,’ 
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viously subject to the jurisdiction of another sov- 
ereign,” the Constitution immediately attaching, it is 
supposed, to one and not to the other. 

econd: the fact that certain “privileges and im- 
munities” were “enumerated in the Act of Congress,” 
showing that they were not acquired by treaty. 

While the Court reached the same conclusion as did 
Mr. Justice Johnson, his first proposition was entirely 
ignored, and his second, as we have seen, distinctly 
denied by the Court. Inasmuch as Mr. Justice John- 
son did not file any separate opinion we must infer 
that he was satisfied with the reasoning of the Court, 
and conceded his own reasoning to be wrong. Under 
these circumstances how can his opinion as to these 
points be relied on as an authority? Mr. Justice 
Brown states that the result of the Canter case is that 
Congress when authorizing the creation of a terri- 
torial court, “must act independent of the Constitu- 
tion, and upon territory which is not part of the United 
States within: the meaning of the Constitution.” He 
also says: “But if they be a part of the United States 
it is difficult to see how Congress could create courts 
in such territories, except under judicial clause of the 
Constitution.” With all due respect to the 
learned Justice, I submit that no such _ con- 
clusion follows from that case, that it does 
not even: tend toestablish it, and that the de- 
cision does not necessarily show that Florida either 
did or did not become a “part of the United States” 
by the act of cession. 


If it became a “part of the United States” by the 
act of cession, it is clear that the territorial legislature 
could pass no valid law that would be “inconsistent 
with the laws and Constitution of the United States.” 
But the act of Congress creating the territorial legis- 
lature provided that “no law shall be valid which is 
inconsistent with the laws and Constitution of the 
United States,” and Mr. Chief Justice Marshall ex- 
pressly held that the powers of the legislature 
were subject to the restriction that _ their 
laws shall not be inconsistent with the 
laws and Constitution of the United States,” 
so that in either case, whether by act of cession, or 
by act of Congress, the provisions of the Constitution 
equally controlled the territorial legislature. In 
either case, so far as the operation of the Constitution 
was concerned, this territory was to all legal intents 
It mat- 
ters not how the Constitution reached the territory, 
so far as that case was concerned, so long as it was 
there. The court not only recognized the application 
of the Constitution by citing that provision of the act 
of Congress and expressly so declaring, but by hold- 
ing after expressly examining that question that the 
judiciary clause of the Constitution did not apply to 
the territory. If the Constitution had not been op- 
erative to the inquiry as to whether the judiciary clause 
applied to the territory would have been entirely un- 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Justice Brown 
thinks it is difficult to see how Congress could create 
courts in sucii territories except under the judicial 
clause of the Constitution,” that is precisely what the 

“great Judge” held they could do. Instead then of 
holding that this territory was not a “part of the 
United States,” the case proceeds altogether upon the 
theory that it was, and bound by the Constitution, but 
that the power exercised was not inconsistent with 
any of its provisions. This analysis disposes of the 
reflection which is made upon the Court when Mr. 
Justice Brown says: 


ee 
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“In delivering his opinion in this case Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall makes no reference whatever to the 
prior case of Loughborough vs. Blake, in which he 
had intimated that the territories were a part of the 
United States.” 


“Intimated” is inadequate when characterizing 
an express declaration. He had no occasion to refer 
to that case, as in the opinion being rendered he had 
not even “intimated” either directly or indirectly the 
contrary. All of the territorial cases are based upon 
the Canter case, and they, therefore, have no mofe 
tendency to show that a territory is not “a part of the 
United States.” As to this point they fall with it. 
My view of the case is not new, as Mr. Whipple con- 
tended for the legality of the Court “to the same ex- 
tent if the Constitution is, or if it is not per se in force 
in Florida.” 

Cross vs. Harrison. 


It is submitted that Cross vs. Harrison is incon- 
sistent with and is virtually overruled by the judg- 
ment in the Downes case. It is the only “case from 
the foundation of the Government” where “the rev- 
enue laws of the United States have been enforced in 
acquired territory without the action of the President 
or the consent of Congress, express or implied.” After 
the ratification of the treaty ceding the territory of 
California, and before zny act of Congress, the duties 
prescribed by the general tariff law were collected in 
California, and the principal queston was whether the 
proceeding was legal. The Court sustained it, saying 
on the precise point in question: 

“But after the ratification of the treaty, California 
became a part of the United States, or a ceded, con 
quered territoty.” 


As to the precise time they are more specific. 


“By the ratification of the treaty, California became 
a part of the United States. And as there is nothing 
differently stipulated in the treaty with respect to 
commerce, it became instantly bound and privileged 
by the laws which Congress had passed to raise a 
revenue from duties on imports and tonnage.” 

A fortori, then was it “bound and privileged” by 
the Constitution, the supreme law. 

It was not only contended that California was not 

“a part of the United States,” but that as no collection 
district had been established the duties were illegally 
imposed. The Court answers these suggestions con- 
struing the provision of the Constitution now under 
consideration, saying: 

“The right claimed to land foreign goods within 
the United States at any place out of a collection dis- 
trict, if allowed, would be a violation of that provision 
of the Constitution which enjoins that all duties, im- 
posts and excises shall be uniform throughout . the 
United States.” 

The case turned on this point, and the Court felt 
that it had been demonstrated, as they said: 

“It having been shown that the ratification of the 
treaty made California a part of the United States, and 
that as soon as it became so the territory became sub- 
ject to the acts which were in force to regulate foreign 
commerce with the United States.” 


The Court cited with approval a letter from Sec- 
retary Buchanan, containing this statement: 

“This government de facto will, of course, exercise 
no power inconsistent with the provisons of ‘the Cot 
stitution of the United States, which is the suprethe law 
of the land. For this reason no import duties can: be 
levied: in California on articles the growth, produce, 
or the manufacture of the United States, as no os 
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duties can be imposed in any other part of our Union 
on the productions of California, * * * for the ob- 
vious reason that California is within the territory of 


the-United States * * *.” 


This is the precise question involved here. 
Bearingin mind that this was a unanimous opinion, 
these express declarations would seem to justify Mr. 


Justice White’s cautious statement that the “opinion 
undoubtedly expressed the thought that by the rati- 


fication of the treaty * * * the territory had be- 


come a part of the United States,” and would require 


some answer before a majority of one would be justi- 
fied in rendering a judgment inconsistent therewith. 

Mr. Justice Brown’s method is to be commended 
for its ease. While he cites the case with approval 


in: the DeLima case, in the Downes case he does not 


even refer to it. He simply ignores it. Mr. Justice 
White sees that this case is utterly incomsistent with 
his theory that a territory cannot become a part of 
the United States without “the express or implied as- 
sent of Congress,” and makes a labored effort to 
reconcile it: 

First: He does not go so far as to assert that the 
fact that the treaty “accomplished the cession by 
changing the boundaries of the two countries,” in 


‘other words “by bringing the acquired territory within 


the described boundaries of the United States,” may 
have. some weight, but so intimates. It cannot be 
soberly contended that by the simple expedient of 
running a line by description around a territory, the 
treaty-making power can make that territory a part of 
the United States, when by describing the process 
aS an annexation it would be beyond their constitu- 
tional power to thus incorporate it. By indirectionthey 
would be able to easily work direction out. Of such 
a principle it could be well said: “I am become as a 
To hold that 


than»convenience of description, is to impeach the in- 


‘telligence of those who were responsible for the 
‘treaty. 


Second: “After the ratification of the treaty var- 
jous laws were enacted by Congress, which in effect 
treated the territory as acquired by the United States, 
atid ‘the é¢xecutive officers of the Government, con- 
ceiving that these acts were an implied or express rati- 
fication of the provisions of the treaty by Congress, 
acted upon the assumption that the provisions of the 
‘treaty were thus made operative, and hence incorpora- 
tion had become efficacious.” 


Third: Inasmuch as the law contained no intima- 
tion as to the ratification, and the executive officers 
acted before they were passed, another hypothesis was 
nécessary. Hesays: “that as the treaty provided for 
iticorporation in express terms, and Congress had 
acted without repudiating it, its provision should be 
at once enforced.” This proposition shorn of its 
rhetoric is: First: territory cannot be incorporated 
without the consent of Congress. Second: the con- 
sent may be express or implied and, Third: it may be 
assumed if the treaty is not repudiated. Whatever 
‘élse may be said of this, its convenient, flexible and 
universal character must be conceded, as no state of 
facts:can be conceived that would be inconsistent with 
its application. A proposition of this character is 
necessary to answer: Cross vs. Harrison. 


After having stated that the treaty “included the 


“ceded territory within the boundaries of the United 
»States, but also expressly provided for incorporation.” 


Mr. Justice White says: “The decision of the Court 


‘te 








* * * yndoubtedly took the fact I have first stated 
into view.” That is of course possible, but it is ab- 
solutely certain that the opinion does not contain a 
line or word that sustains the suggestion. While other 
treaties were discussed in the opinion and by counsel 
(the original briefs are not on file), there is not the 
slightest intimation that in this particular any  dis- 
tinction was made between the treaty under discus- 
sion and the other treaties. Its peculiarity as to 
“boundaries” and “incorporation” now so absolutely 
essential to a correct conclusion on the new theory, 
are not even mentioned, and the discussion was elab- 
orate and exhaustive. Moreover, the treaty did. not 
provide for immediate “incorporation in express 
terms,” as is thought. Inasmuch as Mr. Justice White 
does not quote the article relating to incorporation, 
I give it here in connection with the similar clause in 
the treaties ceding Florida and Porto Rico, and in 
their order. 
Florida Treaty, Feb. 2, 1819. 
Article VI. 


“The inhabitants of territories, which His Catholic 
Majesty cedes to the United States by this treaty, 
shall be incorporated in the Union of the United States 
as soon as may be consistent with the principles of 
the Federal Constitution, and admitted to the enjoy- 
ment of the privileges, rights, and immunities of the 
Citizens of the United States.” 


Treaty with Mexico, Feb. 2, 1848. 
Article IX. 


“The Mexicans who, in the tesritories aforesaid, 
shall not preserve the character of citizens of the 
Mexican Republic, conformably with what is stipu- 
lated in the preceding articles, shall be incorporated 
into the Union of the United States and be admitted 
at the proper time (to be judged of by the Congress 
of the United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights 
of citizens of the United States according to the 
principles of the Constitution, and in the meantime 
shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoy- 
ment of their liberty and property, and secured in the 
free exercise of their religion without restriction.” 


Treaty of Paris, April 11, 1899. 
Article IX. 


“The civil rights and political status of the native 
inhabitants of the teritories hereby ceded to the United 
States shall be determined by the Congress.” 

The Mexican treaty, it will be seen, does not at- 
tempt immediately by the treaty to incorporate. the 
territory into the Union; it expressly remits that ques- 
tion to Congress. “Shall be incorporated into -the 
Union of the United States and be admitted,”—-When? 
Now, at once? No. “At the proper time.” Who 
by? Who is to determine the time?” (To be judged 
of by the Congress of the United States”)—“to. the 
enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United 
States according to the principles of the Constitution” 
—‘and in the meantime,” that is until “incorporated” 
by the Congress, “shall be maintained:and protected, 
etc.,” clearly postponing citizenship. In what_sub- 
stantial respect does this differ from the like clausé 
in the Treaty of Paris? In the Paris treaty, civil 
rights were to “be determined by the Congress.” In 
the Mexican treaty they were to be “admitted to” 
those rights when Congress should so judge. Notwith- 
standing the express reference of those questions to 
Congress by the treaty, the Court held that “by the 
ratification of the treaty California became a part of 
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the United States.” No good reason has been shown 
why the same result did not follow from the same facts 
in the case of Porto Rico. 

Dred Scott vs. Sandford. 

‘the most glaring case of misconception, not to say 
misrepresentation, is in connection with the Dred 
Scott'case. As to this case Mr. Justice Brown says: 

“Tt must be admitted that this case is a strong au- 
thority in favor of the plaintiff, and if the opinion of 
the Chief Justice be taken at its full value it is de- 
cisive in his favor.” 

‘T shall attempt to show that as to the issue here, 
whether the Constitution is operative in the territories 
it is to be “taken at its full value.” There was no dis- 
sent upon that point. The ways parted when the 
effect of the Constitution thus operating was consid- 
ered. ~ Mr. Chief Justice Taney held that the Consti- 
tution recognized property in a slave, and protected 
that property against adverse legislation. On this 
point Mr. Justice McLean and Mr. Justice Curtis dis- 
sented:, As to the operation of the Constitution in 
the Territories, Mr. Chief Justice Taney said: 

“It.[the Government] enters upon it [a territory] 
with its powers over the citizen strictly defined, and 
limited by the Constitution, from which it derives its 
own existence, and by virtue of which alone it con- 
tinues to exist and act as a Government and sov- 
ereignty.” 

“The Federal Government can exercise no power 
over his person or property, beyond what that instru- 
ment confers, nor lawfully deny any right which it has 
reserved. * *. * It has no power of any kind be- 
yond it, and it cannot, when it enters into a territory 
of the United States, put off its character and assume 
discretionary: or despotic powers which the Constitu- 
tion has denied to it.” 

Mr. Justice Wayne and Mr. Justice Grier concurred 
fully in the opinion of the Chief Justice. Mr. Justice 
Nelson expressed’ no opinion on this question. Mr. 
Justice Daniel said: 

“Scarcely anything more extravagant or illogicalcan 
be imagined than the attempt to deduce from this pro- 
vision in the Constitution (territory or other property 


clause) a power to destroy or in anywise impair the ' 


civil and political rights of the citizens of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Justice Campbell said: 

“T look in vain among the discussions of the time, 
for the assertion of a supreme sovereignty for Con- 
gress over the territory then belonging to the United 
States, or that they might thereafter acquire. I seek 
in vain for an enunciation that a consolidated power 
had been inaugurated, whose subject comprehended 
an empire and which had no restriction but the dis- 
cretion of Congress.” 

Mr. Justice McLean said:: 

“No powers can be exercised which are prohibited 
by the Constitution, or which are contrary to its 
spirit; * * * This is the limitation of all Federal 
powers.” 

“No implication of a power can arise which is in- 
hibited by the Constitution, or which may be against 
the theory of its construction.” 

Mr, Justice Curtis said: 

“If, then, this clause [territory and other property 
clause] does contain power to legislate respecting the 
territory, what are the limits of that power? To this 
I answer, that, in common with all the other legisla- 
tive powers of Congress, it finds limits in the express 
prohibition on Congress not to do certain things; that 
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in the exercise of legislative power, Congress cannot 
pass an ex post facto law or bill of attainder; and so 
in respect to each of the other prohibitions contained 
in the Constitution.” 


The counsel for Dred Scott made this admission 
in his argument: “I admit that whether the power 
of Congress to legislate be given expressly or by im- 
plication, it is given with the limitation that shall be 
exercised in subordination to the Constitution, and 
that if it be exercised in violation of any provisions of 
the Constitution the Act would be void.” No matter 
what has happened since the Dred Scott case, a 
proposition as to which both sides agreed cannot be 
said to have been impaired. 

The “Monthly Law Reporter” for June, 1857, con- 
tains a very able and exhaustive review of the Dred 
Scott case of fifty-three pages, ascribed to John Lo- 
well and Horace Gray, Jr., Esquires, (now Mr. Justice 
Gray of the United States Supreme Court). The 
article makes no criticism of the proposition that the 
Constitution extends to the territories, but concedes 
it, saying: “In no previous case in the courts has it 
ever been suggested that the power of Congress to 
govern the territories was limited in any respect, ex- 
cept by the express provisions of the Constitution,” 
andcites withapproval Mr. Justice McLean’s statement 
that “the Constitution was formed for our whole 
country. The expansion or contraction of our terri- 
tory required no change in the fundamental law.” It 
pronounces the highest ecomium upon Mr. Justice 
McLean’s and Mr. Justice Curtis’ opinions, saying of 
the latter that “by the common consent of the pro- 
fession and of the public” it was “the strongest, clear- 
est, as well as the most thorough and elaborate of all.” 

Abraham Lincoln, in his great debate with Doug- 
lass, bitterly, savagely, and venomously attacked the 
Supreme Court for its decision in the Dred Scott 
case. He went so far as to persistently charge the 
majority with having entered into a conspiracy against 
liberty. He never criticised the proposition that the 
Constitution controlled Congress in legislating for the 
territories. He conceded that. In his Galesburg 
speech he defined his position thus: 

“The essence of the Dred Scott case is compressed 
into the sentence which I will now read: ‘Now as 
we have already said in an earlier part of this opinion, 
upon a different point, the right of property in a slave 
is distinctly and expressively affirmed in the Consti- 
tution.’ I repeat it, ‘the right of property in a slave is 
distinctly and expressly affirmed in the Constitution.’ ” 

The perpetuation of slavery by the Constitution, 
not the extension of the Constitution to the terri- 
tories, was in his view the infamy of the Dred Scott 
case. It was this that made Sumner call the Supreme 
Court a “barracoon.” A base and studious effort has 
been made to show that the theory of the control by 
the Constitution of Congress in legislating for the 
territories is the special property of Calhoun, and if 
overthrown another nail is driven in the coffin of Cal- 
hounism; another clod placed upon the grave of dis- 
union and slavery. It proceeds from _ insufficient 
knowledge or pure demagoguism. 

Politically, constituted control was first announced 
by the Liberty Abolitionist party in 1844, in their 
platform, in these words: 

“Resolved, That the general Government has, 
under the Constitution no power to establish or con- 
tinue slavery anywhere, and therefore that all treaties 
and acts of Congress establishing, continuing, or 
favoring slavery in the District of Columbia, in the 


‘Territory of Florida, or on the high seas, are uncon- 
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stitutional, and all attempts to hold men as property 
within the limits of exclusive national jurisdiction 
ought to be prohibited by law.” 

In 1856 the Democratic party, in its platform, 
although it made frequent reference to the Constitu- 
tion and declared that Congress had no power under it 
to control “the domestic institutions of the several 
States,” took no position on the constitutional limita- 
tions on the power of Congress to govern the terri- 
tories, and in 1860 it expressed no opinion upon this 
question but contented itself with the declaration that 
“as differences of opinion existed” as to that point, 
“that the Democratic party will abide by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on the 
questions of constitutional law.” They did not deny 
the principle, but they did not affirm it. On the other 
hand in 1856, the Republican party made the operation 
of the Constitution over the territories an article of 
party faith, the second plank of their reform being: 

“Resolved, That, with our Republican fathers, we 
hold it to be self-evident truth that all men are en- 
dowed with the inalienable rights to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and that the primary ob- 
ject and ulterior design of our Federal Government 
were to secure these rights to all persons within its 
exclusive jurisdiction; that, as our Republican fathers 
when they had abolished slavery in all our national 
territory ordained that no person should be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law, it becomes our duty to maintain this provision of 
the Constitution against all atempts to violate it for the 
purpose of establishing slavery in the United States, 
by positive legislation prohibiting its existence or ex- 


tension therein; that we deny the authority of Con- 
gress, of a territorial legislature, of any individual or 
association of individuals, to give legal existence to 
slavery in any territory of the United States, while the 
present Constitution shall be maintained.” 

Here is an express recognition and reliance upon 
the proposition that the Constitution controlled Con- 


gress in legislating for the territories. In 1860 it de- 
nounced the slavery feature of the Dred Scott decision 
and affirmed its position on the Constitution and terri- 
tories as follows: 

Section 7. 

“That the new dogma—that the Constitution, of its 
own force, carries slavery into any or all of the 
territories of the United States—is a dangerous politi- 
cal heresy, at variance with the explicit provisions of 
that instrument itself, with contemporaneous exposi- 
tion, and with legislative and judicial precedent; is 
revolutionary in its tendency and subversive of the 
peace and harmony of the country.” 


Section 8. 


“That the normal condition of all the territories 
of the United States is that of freedom; that as our 
Republican fathers, when they had abolished slavery 
in all our national territory, ordained that “ no person 
should be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law,” it becomes our duty, by legisla- 
tion, whenever such legislation is necessary, to main- 
tain this provision of the Constitution against all at- 
tempts to violate it; and we deny the authority of Con- 
gress, of a territorial legislature, or of any individuals, 
to give legal existence to slavery in any territory of 
the United States.” 

The Republican party upon this platform entered 
and fought its great battle for human liberty. Because 
it waged a successful warfare it can hardly be said 
that the principles for which it fought were over- 





thrown in the’ contest. ‘The Republican party ‘said 
the Constitution went tothe territories, arid ‘carried 
liberty with it. - It is immaterial who originally cham- 
pioned the extension of the Constitution to the terri 
tories, nor does the fact that it was once prostituted to 
a base purpose concern us. It has been dedicated’ to 
freedom. The Republican party has never by any 
platform utterance reversed its position on this ques- 
tion. This great principal was jauntily described by 
senton as “vagary”. In the light of this history how 
can it with any propriety be said of the only proposi- 
tion laid down in the Dred Scott case that is raised 
here, that “the country did not acquiese in the opinion, 
and that the civil war which shortly thereafter fol- 
lowed produced such changes in judicial as well as 
public sentiment, as to seriously impair the authority 
of that case?” That may be said of the slavery branch 
of the proposition, as to which there was an “irre- 
pressible conflict,” but not as to a proposition upon 
which all agreed. 

Mr. Justice Brown suggests, “that in view of the 
excited political condition of the country at the time, 
it is unfortunate that he (Mr. Chief Justice Taney) 
felt compelled to discuss the question upon the 
merits,” but that does not impair the authority of a 
principal as to which the contending parties stood on 
common ground. In any event this is to be said of 
Mr. Chief Justice Taney’s opinion, assuming that it 
passed upon question uncalled for by the issue pre- 
sented, there is nothing in the language of his opinion 
that indicates it was being rendered for a purpose, that 
it had in view any political considerations, or allowed 
any consequences to influence the result. Can as 
much be said of those who crticise him? In the Dred 
Seott case, the Court worked out from a conceded 
proposition, endorsed by the Republican party, an 
erroneous conclusion, utterly repugnant to the enlight- 
ened Christian conscience of a free people, in order 
that the slavery of a race might be made enduring. 
In the Downes case a disagreeing court with one ma- 
jority reverses this admitted principle, emancipates 
the Congress from the control of the Constitution in 
order that a land of vast fertility and great resources, 
and ten millions of people and millions yet unborn, 
may be forever subjected to the commercial servitude 
and the unrestrained will of the Republic. In this 
connection I call attention to the fact that Mr. Justice 
Brown finds it necessary to call again upon the great 
authority of Webster, the expounder of the Constitu- 
tion,” and to cite Benton and Clay to buttress his cause. 

He quotes Webster as saying in discussing the 
proposition to extend the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion to the territories by act of Congress, that the 
“scheme” was an “absurdity” and an “impossibility.” 
Yet it not only now conceded on all hands that it can 
be done, but it is now claimed that once done it cannot 
be undone. He furthtr quotes him as saying “that 
Congress governed the territories independently of 
the Constitution, and incompatibly with it; that no 
part of it went to a territory but what Congress chose 
to send (that is you could send it piecemeal, but not 
in bulk) that it couid not of itself act anywhere, 
not even in the States for which it was made, and that 
it required an act of Congress to put it in operation 
before it had effect anywhere.” This last suggestion 
would be startling if it did not on a moment’s ex- 
amination appear to be clearly absurd. Note that the 
assertion is general, and does not discriminate beé- 
tween the provisions of the Constitution conferring 
powers to be éxercised, and-imposing restrictions upon 
the exercise of power.- That power to be exercised is 
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dormant and inoperative even in a State until it is put 
in operation by an act of Congress, we can understand, 
but the suggestion that a limitation or restriction 
upon the exercise of power (and that is the question 
here) cannot operate “anywhere, not even in _ the 
States ;” until the body to be restrained sees fit to 
impose the restrain is an absurdity that would be 
monumental if it had not been uttered by Webster. 
It illustrates the superficial manner in which he dis- 
cussed the question. An examination of the debate 
from which the quotation is made shows that Web- 
ster’s part in it was incidental and impromptu, as all he 
said does not occupy a page in the “Globe.” Un- 
mindful of the the fact of the distinction between 
political and civil rights. and that political rights 
furnish no test of the existence of civil rights, and 
forgetful that Mr. Chief Justice Marshall in the Lough- 
borough case distinctly overruled that point, he still 
presses the representative idea as the sole test. He 
said: 

“The Constitution—what is it? We extend the 
Constitution of the United States by law to territory. 
What is the Constitution of the United States? Is 
not its very first principle that all within its influence 
and comprehension shall be represented in the Legis- 
lature which it establishes, with not only a right to 
debate and a right to vote in both Houses of Congress, 
but a right to partake in the choice of a President and 
Vice-President ? 

It has been discovered by experience that these 
direful results have not followed from the terrible 
act of extending the Constitution. As Webster saw 
the Constitution go out, he could see a United State 
Senator coming in. Of what special value is his 
opinion when he thus confuses political privileges 
and legal rights. He said further in the debate: 

“How do you arrive at it by any reasoning or de- 
duction? It can only be arrived at by the loosest of 
all posible constructions. It is said that this must 
be so, else the right of habeas corpus would be lost; 
undoubtediy these rights must be conferred by law 
before they can be enjoyed in a territory.” 

That is the right of habeas corpus does not exist 
in a territory unless conferred by Congress, if Web- 
ster’s view was sound. Is the Court prepared to 
hold that the inhabitants of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines can be arbitrarily restrained of their liberties 
without form or process of law, and it cannot be in- 
quired into and relieved by habeas corpus unless 
Congress shall have so determined? It is a well 
known fact that in at least one instance the powers 
that have declined to face that issue. Perhaps noth- 
ing better can illustrate the reckless extravagance with 
which Webster stated iegal propositions in this de- 
bate, than his assertion that the fact that the Con- 
stitution did not extend to the territories had been “de- 
cided by the United States Court over and over again 
for the last thirty years,” when the fact is that he had 
been gathered to his tathers nearly forty-nine vears 
before any such decision ever illumined our juris- 
prudence, and twenty-nine years before he spoke the 
Court had in effect held that it did. 

It is unjust to the reputation of this great man 
to allow it to stand upon the loose and superficial state- 
ments in this debate in 1849. His purpose then was, 
no doubt, to repel the advance of slavery. With the 
same purpose in view he in 1848, he made a great 
speech against the Mexican war, filling fifteen columns 
in the “Globe,” evidently the result of careful pre- 
paration. He discussed the precise questions in- 
volved here, the acquisition of new territory, and the 





constitutional difficulties involved therein. On. that 
he said: ‘ 

“Arbitrary governments may have territories and 
distant possessions, because arbitrary governments 
may rule them by different laws and different systems, 
Russia may rule in the Ukraine and the provinces of 
Caucasus and Kamschatka by different codes, ordin- 
ances, or ukases. We can do no such thing. They 
must be of us, part of us, or else strangers. I think 
I see that in progress which will disfigure and deform 
the Constitution. * * * I think I see a course 
adopted which is likely to turn the Constitution of 
the land into a deformed monster, into a curse rather 
than a blessing; in fact a frame of an unequal govern- 
ment, not founded on popular representation, not 
founded on equality, but on the grossest inequality, 
and I think that this process will go on until this 
Union shall fall to pieces. I resist it to-day and al- 
ways.” \ 

When his attention is consecrated upon the pre- 
cise issue he does not appear to be of much assistance 
to the learned Justice. It is not surprising that this 
1848 speech appears in his collected works with some 
slight revision, showing that it had passed under the 
master’s hand, while that of 1849 has been allowed to 
moulder under the dust of the “Congressional Globe.” 

As to Benton, if we are to be governed by his views 
need but give ourselves but little concern, as he starts 
his examination of the Dred Scott case with the as- 
sertion that the questions were “political, affecting 
Congress in its legislative capacity, and on which the 
Supreme Court has no right to bind or control that 
body.” It is perhaps enough to say of Mr. Benton 
that this jurisconsult affirmed Mr. Webster’s loose 
suggestions, saying: 

“In the second place it cannot operate anywhere, 
not even in the states, for which it was made, without 
acts of Congress to enforce it. This is true of the 
Constitution in every particular.” 

And as he was nothing if not emphatic, in order to 
be precise, he said: 

“Every part of it is in-operative until put into 
action by the statute of Congress.” 

He went even farther, and claimed that it could 
not be done, saying: 

“And if the Constitution was extended to the Terri- 
tories (which it cannot be),” 

A section of an act reading: 

“And be it further enacted, That the Constitution 
and laws of the United States are hereby extended 
over and declared to be in force in said territories of 
California and New Mexico, so far as the same, or 
any provision thereof, may be applicable.” 
he declared to be “of absurd impossibility,” when su 
great has been the increase of light since his day, that 
four of the majority hold that the Constitution is in 
force in the territories without the aid of statute su 
far “as applicable.” 

For the purpose of showing that he sustained this 
theory of legislative absolutism, Mr. Clay is quoted 
in this connection as saying: 

“The idea that eo instanti upon the consumma- 
tion of the treaty, the Constitution of the United 
States spreads itself over the acquired territory and 
carried along with it the institution of siavery, is so 
irreconcilable with my comprehension, or any reasou 
I possess, that Ihardly know how to meet it.” 

This quotation is from Clay’s great speech on the 
compromise measures. An examination of the im- 
mediate context will disclose the fact that Clay did 
not attack the question of the Constitution extend. 
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ing to the territories, but made his whole attack upon 
that branch of the proposition that held that it “car- 
ried along with it the institution of slavery.” If this 
was not clear from the context, if the learned Justice 
had read three columns more of the speech he would 
have found Mr. Clay stating his position beyond all 
cavil, against the Justice’s contention. Mr. Clay 
said: 

‘The government of the United States, therefore, 
possesses all the powers which Mexico possessed over 
those territories, and the government of the United 
States can do with reference to them, within, I admit, 
certain limits of the Constitution, whatever Mexico 
could h: There are prohibitions under the 
power of Congress within the Constitution, which pro- 
hibitions, I admit, must apply to Congress whenever 
it legislates, whether for the old states or the new 
territories ' “but within the scope of those 
prohibitions, and none of them restrain the exercise of 
the power of Congress upon the subject of slavery; 
the powers of Congress are so co-extensive and co- 
equal with the powers of Mexico prior to the cession.” 


done. 


This sounds like Mr. Justice Harlan’s learned and 
patriotic opinion in the Downes cae. Clay went 
further, and specifically referred to the District of 
Columbia, asserting with reference thereto “that Con- 
gress has all power which is not prohibited by some 
provision of the Constitution of the United States.” 
It never occurred to him that Congress was unre- 
strained by the Constitution anywhere. Ido not know 
that Mr. Clay has ever been charged with being a 
great constitutional lawyer, but common justice re- 
quires that his position when referred to on a great 
question like this should be stated with reasonable 
accuracy. It is not perceived how this triumvirate of 
statesmen give any material aid to the Court. Per- 
haps it would on the whole have been as well if the 
learned Justice had observed the correct maxim which 
he laid down early in the opinion: “The argument of 
individual legislators is no proper subject for judicial 
comment. They are so often influenced by personal 
or political considerations, or by the assumed neces- 
sities of the situation, that they can hardly be con- 
sidered even as the deliberate views of the persons who 
make them, much less as dictating the construction 
to be put upon the Constitution by the courts.” 

There is a line of cases relating to the territories 
and the District of Columbia—some of which are: 
Webster vs. Reid, 11 How. 437; Reynolds vs. United 
States, 98 U. S. 154; National Bank vs. Yankton, 
1o1 U. S. 133; The City of Panama, tor U. S. 453; 
Callan vs. Wilson, 127 U. S. 550; McAllister vs. 
United States, 141 U. S. 179; Talbott vs. Silver Bow 
Co. 139 U.S. 441; American Publishing Co. vs. Fisher 
166 U. S. 464; Springville vs. Thomas, 166 U. S. 707; 
Bauman vs. Ross, 167 U. S. 548; Thompson vs. Utah, 
170 U. S. 343; Capital Traction Co. vs. Hof, 174 U. S. 
I;—as to some of which Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, in 
his very able and learned opinion, accurately says: 

“Many of the later cases were brought from terri- 
tories over which Congress had professed to ‘extend 
the Constitution,’ or from the District after similar 
provision, but the decisions did not rest upon the 
view that the restrictions on Congress were self-im- 
posed, and might be withdrawn at the pieasure of 
that body.” 

When I indorse this statement as accurate, I am 
not unmindful of the fact that Mr. Justice Brown 
states that: “In American Publishing Co. vs. Fisher, 
166 U. 5. 464, a similar law providing for majority 
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rdicts was put upon the express ground above 
ted, that the organic act of Utah extended the 
nstitution to that territory.” The opinion in that 
vas by Mr. Justice Brewer; it is short, and I 

uote all the Court said on this point: 
1e territorial statute was relied upon as author- 
r this action. Its validity, thererfore, must be 
1ined. Whether the 7th amendment to the Con- 
tion of the United States, which provides that ‘in 
at common law, where the value in controversy 
xceed $20, the right of trial by jury shall be 
|,’ operates ex proprio vigore to invalidate 

tute, may be a matter of dispute. 
ut if the 7th amendment does not operate in 
itself to invalidate this territorial statute, then 
ss has full control over the territories irrespec- 
any express constitutional limitations, and it 
1 in respect to this matter.” 
the statement of the “ground” upon 
“was put:” 


re, cither the 7th Amendement to the Con- 


or these acts of Congress, or all together, 

to every litigant in a common law action in 

urts of the Territory of Utah the right to a trial 

, and nullified any act of its legislature which 

ted to take from him anything which is of the 
nee of that right.” 


Legislative Construction, 

ctical construction by legislative acts is given 
t weight, especially by Mr. Justice White in reach- 
conclusion. Fairbanks vs. United States, de- 
the same term, where the Court held the 
tax imposed on a foreign bill of lading to be 
alent to a duty on exports and therefore uncon- 
mal, is an illustration of the uncertainty of the 
tion of this rule. There the “practical con- 
tion” was all one way, and began in 1787, sustain- 
he tax. The Court, however, ignored this rule 
ground that it could be “relied upon only in 
of doubt.” It will be seen how readily “practi- 
nstruction” can be eliminated by this rule. Mr. 
‘e Brown and Mr. Justice Shiras gave it weight 
Downes case, and ignored it in the Fairbanks 
Whatever the practical legislative construc- 
may have been in the exercise of absolutism 
‘rto, it must be borne in mind that all of this legis- 
has been tentative, and temporary in its char- 
r and purpose, preliminary to a regularly organized 
stitutional government. In case of territories, 
the exception perhaps of Alaska, it nas always 
in contemplation that they would in due time 
states. It is perfectly conceivable that Con- 
. by reason of some supposed exigency incident to 
formative period, might adopt temporary legis- 
- expedients of doubtful constitutionality, which 
never would think of applying as a permanent 

to conditions expected to continue indefinitely. 

Thirteenth Amendment. 


\ question of supposed constitutional construction 
attention. The Thirteenth Amendment to 

Constitution reads: 

“Section 1. Neither slavery, nor involuntary ser- 

le, except as a punishment for crime, whereof the 

y shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within 

United States, or any place subject to their juris- 

-ti0on. 

The last clause of this section, “or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction,” is thought to be pregnant 
with importance. The Attorney-General thought it 
was “most remarkable and significant,” Mr. Justice 


quires 
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Brown thinks it “is also significant as showing that 
there may be places within the jurisdiction of the 
United States that are no part of the Union,” and Mr. 
Justice “White called attention “to the Thirteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, which,” he says, “to 
my mind seems to be conclusive.” * * * and 
obviously this provision recognized that there may be 
places subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
but which are not incorporated into it, and are hence 
not within the United States in the completest sense 
of ‘those words.” The question here is what the 
fathers meant, when, in 1787 they used certain lan- 
guage in the Constitution. I shall not stop to elabor- 
ate the proposition whether the fact that their chil- 
dren, in 1865, used certain language in connection 
with the same subject, has any legitimate tendency 
to show what the fathers did or did not mean when 
they used certain other language seventy-eight years 
before. It is possible that logic may bridge that 
chasm, but I should think it doubtful. 

Tt will do no harm to inquire what, if anything, the 
children meant by the use of this “significant” clause. 
I have examined the history of that amendment, and 
and I beg to stiggest with all due diffidence that no 
significance whatever was attached to its use by those 
who used it. This amendment was introduced by 
Hon. J. B. Henderson, then a Senator from Missouri 
and a slaveholder, on the 11th day of January, 1864, 
and referred to the committee on the Judiciary, of 
some Lyman Trumbull was chairman. It then 
read: 

“Article 1. Slavery or involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime, shall not exist in the 
United States.” 

On the roth day of February Mr. Trumbull re- 
ported it back from the Judiciary in its present form, 
making an oral report as follows: 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom were 
referred various petitions from different parts of the 
country, praying for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States so as to incorporate a pro- 
vision prohibiting slavery in all the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union, and also a joint resolution (S. No. 
16) proposing amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, and a joint resolution (S. No. 24) tu 
provide for submitting to the several States an amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, in- 
structed me to report back an amendment to the Sen- 
ate of the joint resolution No. 16 in the way of a 
substitute. I will state that the amendment, as recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Judiciary, provides 
for submitting to the Legislatures of the several states 
a proposition to amend the Constitution of the United 
States so that neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime, whereof a 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction ; and also that Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by proper legislation. I desire 
to give notice to the Senate that I shall, at an early 
day, call for the consideration of this resolution.” 

No written report appears to have been made; 
S. No. 16 was the Henderson resolution. It will be 
observed that Trumbull’s report gives no reason for 


the adding of this clause, and does not refer to it 
specifically as distinguished from any other clause. I 
‘have examined the debate, and not only was abso- 
lutely no significance attached to this clause, but I do 
not even find it referred to. The burden of the debate 
was whether slavery should be abolished, and practi- 
cally no attention was paid to the terms of the amend- 





ment by which it was accomplished. Sumner it is true 
made some verbal criticisms, and suggested several 
amendments to perfect the language from his view, 
none of which were adopted. He did not, however, 
make any reference to this clause. The language of 
an amendment offered by him February 8, 1864, re- 
ferred to, and adversely reported by, the Judiciary, 
negatives the idea that the reason suggested for the 
use of this clause existed. His amendment read: 

“Everywhere in the limits of the United States, 
and each state and territory thererof, all persons are 
equal before the law, so that no person can hold an- 
other as a slave.” 

Here the words “each state and territory thereof” 
are clearly repeated by way of emphasis, and the fact 
that the word “territory” is used in the same clause, 
in the same manner, and for the same purpose as the 
word “state,” makes it evident that a “territory” was 
as much understood to be within the United States as 
a “state,” and that there was as much occasion for 
referring to one as to the other. Very few references 
were made to the amendment in debate. Hon. James 
Harlan put this question: “Ought the Constitution 
of the United States to be so amended as to abolish 
slavery, or to prevent the existence of a slavery in all 
the States of the Union?” Mr. Holman said: “You 
now propose to abolish slavery throughout the United 
States?” Mr. Thayor stated that the effect of the 
amendment would be “to prohibit slavery | forever 
within the territory of the United States.” Mr. Orth 
said, after quoting the amendment: “The effect of 
such amendment will be to prohibit slavery in these 
United States;” not a word as to a desire to reach 
territory beyond the limits of the United States, or the 
necessity of this “remarkable” clause for that purpose. 

Mr. Henderson is still living, vigorous in intellect, 
and a lawyer of experience and great ability, as well 
as a man of large affairs. I called his attention to the 
significance attached to this clause, asking him if he 
could give me anything from his personal recollection 
that would throw any light upon this “conclusive” 
incident. I find he was an intimate friend of Senator 
Trumbull. I have from him an exceedingly interest- 
ing letter, too long for insertion. Among other things, 
he says: 

“Whatever else these words may refer to, they 
surely were not intended to embrace or refer to the 
territoris of the United States..” 

So far as anything that was said or done by those 
who were a part of this history, the clause was ap- 
parently used for the purpose suggested by Mr. Chief 
Justice Fuller in his dissenting opinion, “simply out 
of abundant caution.” When it does not appear that 
a single individual during that time ever thought spe- 
cially of, or attached the slightest significance to, this 
clause, is it not to the last degree improbable that any 
one of the millions that voted upon the amendment 
exercised any thought, or had any intention with 
reference thereto. Yet Mr. Justice Brown suggests 
that: “Not only did the people in adopting the 
Thirteenth Amendment thus recognize a distinction 
between the United States and “any place subject to 
their jurisdiction,” as though the people had intelli- 
gently and purposely passed upon this question and 
significantly imbedded it in their fundamental law. 
How can this amendment add anything to the discus- 
sion? Still we must concede that much depends upon 
the point of view. These opinions illustrate _ this. 
Mr. Justice Brown says: 

“The decisions of this Court upon the subject have 
not been altogether harmonious. Some of them are 
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based upon the theory that the Constitution does not 
apply to the territories without legislation, (It would 
be instructive to have these pointed out.) Other 
cases arising from territories where such legislation 
has been had, contain language which would justify 
the inference that such legislation was unnecessary, 
and that the Constitution took effect immedately upon 
the cession of the territory to the United States.” 

Mr. Justice White says: 

“Let me now proceed to show that the decisions 
of this Court, without a single exception, are ab- 
solutely in accord with the true rule as evolved from 
a cofrect construction of the Constitution as a matter 
of first impression and as shown by the history of the 
government which had been previously epitomized.” 

How shall we find the concord of this discord? 

The Consequences Involved. 


With the greatest respect for the Court, and with- 
out intimating, either directly or indirectly, that any 
Justice was actuated by any censurable motive, I feel 
bonnd to say it seems to me that they were too pro- 
fondly impressed with the supposed consequences 
of an adverse decision. 

In Mr. Justice McKenna’s view it took “this great 
country out of the world and shut it up within itself.” 
Mr. Justice Brown thought: “If such be their status 
(citizens) the consequences would be extremely 
serious. Indeed, it is doubtful if Congress would ever 
assent to the annexation of territory upon the condition 
that its inhabitants, however foreign they may be to 
ouf habits, traditions and modes of life, shall become 
at once citizens of the United States. * * * Such 
requirements would bring them at once within our in- 
ternal revenue system * * * and apply it to territories 
which have no experience of this kind, and where it 
would prove an intolerable burden. * * * Our in- 
ternal laws, if applied to that islartl, would prove op- 
pressive and ruinous to many people and interests. 
* * * A false step at this time might be fatal to 
the development of what Chief Justice Marshall called 
the American Empire,” and “the question at once 
arises whether large concessions ought not to be 
made.” And Mr. Justice White thought that if in- 
corporated, “it resulted that the millions of people 
to whom that treaty related were without the consent 
of the American people, as expressed by Congress, 
and without any hope of relief, indissolubly made a 
part of our common codntry.” 


What are the direful consequences that inhere in 
the applicaton of all provisions of the Constitution to 
the teriritories? I can understand how sugar and to- 
bacco planters, and raisers of tropical fruits, can see 
“serious” consequences in conditions that might com- 
pel them by competition to reduce the price of their 
goods to the consumer, and hence the importance of 
being able to discriminate against such competitors. 
Such consequences, however, would not necessarily be 
very “serious” to the great mass of our people. 

Inasmuch as voting and _ representation 
are not elements , what other consequences 
are there that should be guarded against with such 
zeal. Is it the competition of cheap labor? We have 
emancipated millions in our own land without dis- 
turbing labor conditions. There were those who 
thought that upon “emancipation “a torrent of black 
emigration would set forth from South to North ;” “one 
of the first results of its emigration would be a de- 
preciation in the price of labor. The added number 
of laborers would, of itself, occasion this fall of prices, 
but the limited wants of the negro, which enable him 














to underwork the white laborer, would tend still 
further to produce this result. The honest white poor 
of the North, would, therefore, be either thrown out 
of employment entirely by the black, or forced to de- 
scend to an equality with the negro, and work-at his 
reduced prices.” 

None of these woes have vexed us. The negro 
carinot be driven out of the South. He has yet made 
no injurious competitive industrial development here, 
surrounded by vast natural resources, and the Filipino 
is ten thousand miles away. He is vastly the superior 
of the Filipino physically, and until the Philippines 
produce a Fred Douglass or a Booker T. Washington, 
he has nothing to fear in an intellectual comparison. 
The temporary inconvenience of internal revenue laws 
seems to me vastly overestimated. Mere incon~ 
venience can hardly determine a constitutional ques- 
tion, 

Where is the bugbear? Is citizenship really “ex- 
tremely serious?” If so, in what particular, and how? 
The Foraker bill when first reported from the Com- 
mittee contained a provision making the inhabitants 
of Porto Rico “citizens of the United States.” The 
Committee did not seem to be impressed with the 
“serious” character of that act. They said in their 
report: 

“The Committee have seen fit, by the provision of 
this bill, to make them citizens of the’ United States, 
not because of any supposed ¢onstitutional compulsion, 
but solely because, in the opinion of the Committee, 
having due regard to the best interests of all con- 
cerned, it is deemed wise and safe to make such a 
provision.” 

Again: 

“It was necessary to give these people some definite 
status. They must be either citizens, aliens or sub- 
jects. We have no subjects, and should not make 
aliens of our own. It follows that they should be 
made citizens, as the bill provides.” 

If, for any reason, the Committee had thought it 
unwise or unsafe, they might have withheld that 
quality. Apparently we now have “subjects.” As to 
dangers, the court seems to have become possessed of 
light which was denied to the committee. The com- 
mittee studied the practical conditions, and it seemed 
to them “wise and safe.” What has happened to 
make it “serious?” Should we not have a specification 
of the dangers that inhere in giving to “our own” the 
same civil rights under the Constitution that we 
possess! 

Such are a few of the considerations tending to 
show that the profession and the country may not feel 
like unreservedly acquiescing in this decision. The 
foundation upon which it rests is too insecure to in- 
sure permanence. As the needle always turns to the 
pole, may we not hope that the greatest court in 
Christendom will in the end determine the law of the 
land in accordance with correct principles. With such 
an unerring guide the Republic will achieve its splen- 
did destiny, “conquering and to conquer,” enlarging 
its borders, disseminating the blessing of its civiliza- 
tion,and fulfilling the mission of Him who “hathmade 


of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on the 
face of the earth.” 


DISCUSSION ON MR. LITLEFIELD’S AD- 
DRESS. 

The speaker’s effort was a masterly one. His 
peroration was a burst of whirlwind eloquence. It 
carried the unusually staid and non-committal mem- 
bers ofthe professionoff their feet. A gust of applause, 
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like the premonitory purl of a cyclone, started in one 
corner of the theatre. It was silenced instantly by a 
burst of hand-clapping that smote the ear like the 
downpour of a mighty waterfall. In the next moment 
it seemed that every one of the six or seven hundred 
men in the audience was pounding and hammering 
the floor with feet and canes until the very foundation 
of the house rocked. The clamor grew to an almost 
deafening uproar. It was like an ovation accorded a 
favorite in a political convention. It was a most 
unusual demonstration for a dignified convocation of 


lawyers. Mr. Littlefield was compelled to bow his 
acknowledgements repeatedly. When the applause 
subsided men who had led in it looked at 


one another as though astonished at the general giv- 
ing way to their emotions. They had been caught 
unawares. They make a hasty attempt to recover 
their equanimity. 

Not so Adolph Moses. He was on his feet, his 
face purple, the short hairs of his stubby white beard 
sticking out aggressively. 

“Mr. President,” roared Mr. Moses, the full deep 
tones of his heavy voice reverberating through the 
hall like the challenge of the biblical animal of Bas- 
han, “I am aggrieved and surprised at this unwonted 
applause which has greeted the paper of the gentle- 
man from Maine. When he was invited to address 
this assembly, I, with others, was of the opinion 
that we were to have the benefit of the research of a 
learned gentleman touching upon a subject of peculiar 
interest. When the matter came to my attention I 
looked with a great deal of pleasure to the fact that 
he had chosen this difficult subject to give this asso- 
ciation the benefit of his information. 

“I regret to have listened not to a piece of infor- 
mation, but rather to what I consider an unwarrant- 
able attack upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States. And as a member of this association I wish 
to raise my voice in protest against the use of this 
platform for a purpose of this kind. 


“TI remember to have read that when the celebrated 
case of Cohens vs. Virginia was decided by Chief 
Justice Marshall he was burned in effigy in the city of 
Baltimore and he was denounced in every court house 
in Virginia. Yet to-day we look upon that decision 
as one of the vindications of the government and that 
is not the only instance where denunciation has 
followed the action of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” Faint applause came from the left 
side of the house. 


“Those who believe with the majority have full 
confidence in the sober second thought of the people 
of the United States as to the correctness of that great 
decision,” he.continued. “It has a political aspect and 
it is but natural that all of us free American citizens 
should take divergent views. But I emphatically pro- 
test against the use of this platform on the part of any 
man, however capable, to-——” 

“Mr. President,” thundered a voice just behind Mr. 
Moses, and above the portly contour of the gentleman 
from Chicago arose the square-cut almost gigantic 
figure of the Hon. Thomas Patterson of Pensylvania, 
his face black with indignation. “The gentleman is 
out of order in speaking to a question not before the 
house.” 


There was a moment in which the drop of a pin 
might have raised an echo from the thick carpets, then 
President Wetmore brought his gavel down with a 
crash that made everyone start. “The point is well 
taken,” he said, and Mr. Moses sat_down. 
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Through it all Congressman Littlefield sat on the 
stage looking straight ahead, his eye glasses dangling 
idly from his thumb, his naturally stern expression, 
immobile and betraying absolutely no emotion, but 
all drew a breath of relief when the episode came to 
an end and the dangerous ground was passed. 

An attempt was made to tender Mr. Little- 
field a vote of appreciation, but this the chairman 
immediately declared without precedent and the matter 
was dropped. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMER. 
CIAL LAW. 

At the close of the discussion the report of the 
committee on commercial law was presented. It is as 
folows: 

To the American Bar Association: 

Your Committee on Commercial Law begs leave 
to submit the following report: 

At the meeting of the association in 1900, this 
committee submitted a report upon the Bankruptcy 
Law, in which the committee asked of the association: 

1. That it ratify and approve the action of the 
committee in relation to the Ray Bill and that it for- 
mally endorse the Ray Bill and advocate its passage 
at the next session of Congress. 

2. That it approve the following amendments 
proposed by the National Association of Referees in 
Bankruptcy: 

“1. That, to meet the line of decisions of which 
Columbus Electric Co. vs. Worden, 99 Fed. 400, is 
typical, section fifty-seven-g (57 g) be amended as 
follows: 

““e, The claims of creditors who have received 
preferences voidable under section 6ob, shall not be 
allowed, unless such creditor shall surrender such 
preferences.’ 

“2. That section 23 and section 2 (7) be modified 
either by the repeal of section 23 b entirely and the 
elimination from section 2 (7) of the words ‘except 
as herein otherwise provided’ or by any other proper 
change, to the end that the Federal courts charged 
with the administration of the Bankruptcy Law shall 
have concurrent jurisdiction with the State courts of 
all controversies between the trustee in bankruptcy 
and adverse claimants.” 

3. That it recommend — the Congress an increase 
in the compensation of referees in bankruptcy. 

4. That it recommend to Congress the further 
amendment of the third section of the Bankruptcy 
Act by adding to the five acts of bankruptcy already 
enumerated two additional acts of bankruptcy, as fol- 
lows: 

“Or (6) while insolvent risked his money or estate 
or any substantial part thereof, or diminished the se. 
curity of his creditors by 

“(a) Gambling or 

“(b) Speculating in any securities or property out- 
side of his ordinary business, or 

“(c) So wastefully, recklessly or improvidently 
managing his business affairs as to do substantial im- 
jury to his creditors or imperil the claims of such 
creditors. 

“Or (7) if a corporation paid, while insolvent, ex- 
travagant salaries to its officers or employees.” 

The report of the committee was ratified and ap- 
proved, and its recommendations adopted with the ex- 
ception that for the amendment to Section 57g of the 
Bankrupt Act recommended by the committee, the 
following was substituted: 


“57g. Creditors who have received preferences 
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F shall not participate in dividends so as to receive by 
‘taking such preferences into consideration a greater 
percentage of their claims than other creditors of the 
same class.” 

The committee was also instructed to urge upon 
Congress the amendments proposed by it with the ex- 
ception above quoted. 

Your committee has obeyed the instructions of 
the association and has urged Congress, personally 
and in writing, the amendment of the Bankrupt 
Law as proposed. 

No action, however, has been taken by Congress. 
The last session of Congress was a short session, and 
its time was very largely occupied with political 
matters of importance. It was found impracticable 
to secure any action upon the Bankrupt Law at that 
session. We hope and believe, however, that, if our 
work is continued, we shall have better fortune at the 
next session of Congress when the limitation of time 
will not be so stringent and when it is net likely that 
there will be so many other pressing questions to in- 
terfere with work upon the Bankrupt Law. 

Meantime, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has had before it Section 57g of the Act and has given 
it a definite construction which is familiar to all mem- 
bers of the association. 

Your committee have observed with interest and 
care the workings of the Bankrupt Law during the 
past year, and their conviction as to the wisdom ot 
the amendments proposed by this committee and 
adopted by the association, is in every way strength- 
ened. 

They are still of the opinion as expressed in their 
former reports: 

1. That a Bankrupt Law is wise and beneficent 
legislation. 

2. That the ideal Bankrupt Law is one that 

(a) Allows every honest debtor to procure a speedy 
discharge from his obligations upon the surrender of 
all his property ; 

(b) Gives every creditor a complete remedy against 
actual or contemplated fraud on the part of the 
debtor ; 

(c) Punishes all fraud on the part of the debtor or 
creditor with relentless severity. 

3. That our present Bankrupt Law, to fulfill these 
conditions, needs careful and trenchant amendment 
on the lines that this association has approved. 

4. That the association should, through its Com- 
mittee on Commercial Law for the ensuing year, con- 
tinue its line of work looking to the perfecting of the 
Bankruptcy Law. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Walter S. Logan, Chairman. 
James Hagerman, 
Henry Budd, 
Gardiner Lathrop. 

New York, July 9, 1gor. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. 

The committee on international law reported as 
follows: 

To the American Bar Association: 

The Committee on International Law respectfully 
reports as follows: 

Your Committee was instructed at the last meet- 
ing of the Association to continue the discharge of the 


duties committed to it by the Association in 1899, in 
reference to the Convention for the Peaceful Ad- 
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justment of International Differences, which had been 
adopted at the Hague Congress. In compliance with 
this instruction, we respectfully report: 

I. Ratifications by all the signatory governments 
of this Convention have been deposited with the gov- 
érnment of the Netherlands, except those of China, 
Luxemburg and Turkey. 

2. Judges of the International Court of Arbitration 
provided for by that Convention have been appointed 
by the following countries: 

Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Port- 
ugal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Siam, Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 

3. Rules relating to the organization of Internal 
Conventions of the International Arbitration Bureau 
of the permanent Court of Arbitration have been 
adopted, as follows: 

‘Article I. ° 

The Secretary General of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration shall exercise the functions of the Chief 
of the International Bureau and, under the same title, 
those of Recorder of the Court. 

He shall have the care of all correspond®nce of the 
Bureau. 


He shall annually submit the budget of receipts 
and expenditures of the Bureau which he shall lay, be- 
fore the Administrative Council for their exemination 
and approval. He shall act in the same maner with 
regard to the settlement of the annual accounts of the 
Bureau, and in accordance with the order of the bud- 

et. 
He shall have the direction of all the staff of the 
Bureau. 


‘Article IT. 


The staff of the Bureau shall consist of: 

A first Secretary ; 

A second Secretary ; 6 
One Clerk; 

One care-taker; 

One messenger. 


Article III. 


~The work of the Bureau shall be entirely under 
the authority of the Secretary General. 


Article IV. 


In case of leave of absence or prevention, the 
Secretary General shall be represented by the first 


Secretary. 
Article V. 

The staff of the International Bureau are forbidden 
to make known to strangers to the Bureau any com- 
munications verbal or written, with regard to the af- 
fairs of the work entrusted to them, or to permit them 
to gain any knowledge from the documents relating to 
the work of the Bureau. 

It is therefore apparent that this great Interna- 
tional tribunal is ready for business. It will be re- 
membered that under the provisions of the Arbitra- 
tion treaty, of which a copy will be found in the 
Report of this Association for the year 1899, pages 
439 to 451, no further treaty or agreement is necessary 
in order to enable any of the powers who have be- 
come parties to this Convention to take advantage of 
its provisions. Each party is entitled to name from 
among the judges already selected, two arbitrators, 
and these shall chose an umpire. Provision is made 
for the selection of an umpire if the arbitrators do not 





agree. ‘The tribunal shall ordinarily sit at the Hague. 
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Parties are entitled to counsel before the Court. Pro- 
vision is made for the taking and submission of evi- 
dence, and for a hearing after the evidence is closed. 

In short, so far as the hearing and decision of 
causes is concerned, this International Court has 
much the same powers as the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The enforcement of these decisions 
is left to the good faith of the parties. 

The Committee congratulates the Association upon 
the part it has taken in bringing about so notable a 
result. When Lord Chief Justice Russell delivered his 
address beforethis Association, at Saratoga, in 1896, he 
said that “the question of the constitution of a perman- 
ent tribunal is not ripe for practical discussion.” He 
urged the importance of such a tribunal. He stated 
clearly and forcibly the considerations which should 
induce the powers to agree upon its establishment. 
It could hardly at that time have been expected that 
in three years a Convention would be signed by all 
the great powers of the world providing for the con- 
stitution of such a permanent tribunal. Since 1896 
the Association has not ceased to urge upon the Ex- 
ecutive of the United States and upon the Senate, the 
feasibility and desirability of the establishment of 
such a court. And we believe that as soon as a be- 
ginning is made, and the nations of the world find 
how simple and adequate is the provision made by the 
Convention, the tribunal will not lack business. It 
will be remembered that when the Supreme Court of 
the United States first convened, no causes were ripe 
for a hearing before that great tribunal. It is not sur- 
prising that the same may now be said of this inter- 
national Court, which may justly be called in a very 
real sense, the Supreme Court of the world. 

We cannot close this report without expressing the 
great regret which the Committee, in common with 
the people of the United States, feels at the recent 
death of one of its members, Benjamin Harrison, who 
after honorable and distinguished service as President 
of the United States, returned to the Bar and resumed 
that leading place among his brethren which will 
make him to be remembered in forensic history no less 
than his administration will be remembered in that of 
the nation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Everett Wheeler, s 
Richd. M. Venable. 
J. B. Moore. 
August 20, I9oI. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL 
EDUCATION. 


The committee on legal education and admission to 
the bar presented an exhaustive report of twenty- 
three printed pages, historically reviewing the ele- 
vation of the standard of educational qualifications for 
admission to the bar. 





SECTION OF LEGAL EDUCATION. 

Whether or not women should be admitted to the 
practice of law, was a question which absorbed the at- 
tention of the section of legal education 1n the after- 
noon, at 3 o’clock. An able paper, “Is Law a Field 
for Woman’s Work?” a powerful argument for women 
lawyers by William P. Rogers of the Indiana State 
University, made appropriate the appearance of Miss 
Mary Lathrop of the Denver bar. 

Miss Lathrop, who has been a successful prac- 
titioner for the last five years, appeared on invitation 
to address the section on legal education. Hers is the 





‘tical. It is both real and practical, touching the lives 


oS 
distinctionof beingthe first woman lawyer ever invite 
to speak before this body. 

Miss Lathrop is an attractive young woman. He 
voice is soft and winning. In speaking of the circum. 
stances which led to her entering the profession she 
explained that she came of a long lineage of lawyer 
and that the first book she knew as , 
child were works of legal lore. When she had fip. 
ished her school training she studied law and was ad. 
mitted to the bar. 

“T have attempted to practice law as a man would,” 
she said. “I feel that by hard work I have beep 
reasonably successful. I have found the field a fair 
one. I am not one of those, however, who belie 
that married women should follow the practice of the 
profession, for I hold that honorable wifehood anj 
motherhood is the highest sphere to which a woman 
can aspire.” 

Hiram F. Stevens of Minnesota, who occupied the 
chair in the absence of President H. B. Hutchins of 
Ann Harbor, thanked Miss Lathrop for the associa. 
tion. 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM P. ROGERS. 


Mr. Rogers said: “I make no apology for bring. 
ing before the section of legal education the question 
embraced in the subject of this paper. While it has 
never before been presented to us collectively for dis- 
cussion, or otherwise, each of us, doubtless, has been 
called upon to answer it for some one whose chosen 
life work depended largely upon the answer given. 
It is of increasing importance and will arise more fre- 
quently within the next few years than ever before. 
It is of interest to the bench and bar because women 
are not only asking admisson to practice, but are 
rapidly entering our ranks and practicing at our bars. 

“It is of interest to our law schools, because to at 
least 64 of our 102 schools have women applied and 
been admitted to the study of law. And they have 
not only applied, but have entered and studied and 
carried away honors and degrees.. More than 300 
women have been admitted to practice law in the 
United States within the last 25 years: Not all these 
perhaps, are practicing in courts, but very many of 
them are, and the others, like may of the men who 
have been admitted to the bar, find it more congenial 
and perhaps more profitable to confine themselves to 
the work of the office. But they are none the less 
lawyers, doing the work of the legal profession. This 
does not include a large number of female clerks do- 
ing legal work in lawyer’s offices all over the country. 

“There were during the past year in our law 
schools about 200 women studying law. And while 
the increase of law students has within the past five 
years been much larger than that of most other profes- 
sions, the per cent. of increase during the same time 
of female law students has been double the per cent. 
of increase of male law students. This may be largely 
accounted for in the fact that our schools have been 
open for women for a much shorter time than to men, 
yet it remains an interesting phase of our question. 
Besides the large number of law schools where men 
and women work together in the same classes there 
are two schools, one in Washington the other in New 
York, where special work is laid out for women, who 
compose the entire membership of such classes. 
There are several organizations, prominent among 
which is the Woman’s Legal Education society of New 
York City, formed and conducted for the purpose of 
advancing the legal education of women. So the 
question of women in law is neither forced nor theore- 
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and life work of some of our most noble and most in- 
tellectual women. 


“In our schools and colleges they have long been 
discriminated against. Only within the last half cen- 
tury have they been admitted to those sacred precincts 
of higher learning, whose teachings, it was believed, 
only men could grasp. But here they have shown a 
mental power and alertness unsurpassed by the young 
men of their college classes, and it is now on all hands 
conceded that higher education is adapted alike to the 
sexes. It is only a few years since all the professions 
were closed to women. They could consistently do 
general housework, cooking and sewing, but beyond 
such as this they ventured at their peril. But when it 
was discovered that they were capable of learning all 
the highest branches, it was soon known that they 
could teach, and to their credit and the advantage of 
the children, they have for years been in control of the 
common schools all over the country. 

“The schoolmaster with his birch rod government 
has given place to an army of more than 284,000 splen- 
did women, whose examples and teachings in the 
school rooms of our land have saved us the necessity 
of larger armies of a more belligerent character in 
other fields of our government. Step by step they 
have taken higher position in the educational world, 
till to-day there is no course in the college curriculum 
which they have not mastered and do not teach. In 
our high schools, public and private, there are 14,949 
female teachers. In our institutions of higher educa- 
tion there are 1,738 female professors and instructors, 
besides 1,456 female professors in colleges for women. 

“There are 37,505 female students pursuing work 
in our colleges and universities. There are 132 col- 
leges for women alone with an attendance of 18,415 
students. Having mastered the field of general and 
higher education our women have entered the domain 
of technical and professional work. As pulpit orators 
they have for many years proven themselves capable. 


“In 1899, 156 women enrolled in the theological 
schools of our country. In this field there is an op- 
portunity for work which bids fair to attract many of 
our best educated women. But the medical profes- 
sion has been most attractive to the women. In it 
they have won fame and more of fortune than in any 
other work. There were 1,436 female students en- 
rolled in the medical schools of the United States in 
1899, besides 8,907 studying to become professional 
nurses. Aside from teaching, the medical profession 
with its collateral work of nursing seems destined to 
attract more of the women and better adapted to them 
than any other. 

“But when the women have entered all these 
fields of work which so recently have been held sacred 
to men, and when they find that in such work they can 
successfully compete with men, make for themselves 
an independent support and perchance a fortune, why 
shall they not enter the law for the purpose of trying 
their fortunes there? Well, enter it they will—in fact 
they have already done so, with perhaps indifferent 
success. While there may be plausible reasons pre- 
sented to prove that women should not enter into 
active practice in our courts, surely one cannot at this 
late day say that they shall not be educated in the 
law, if their ambitions and inclinations lead them in 
this direction. 


“Our much vaunted assertion that a knowledge of 
the law makes one a better citizen certainly has in it 
no sex limit. Whether or not we should at least en- 
courage their attendance in our law schools, that they 
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may in learning law thereby acquire an important 
part of a liberal education, it would seem indeed 
that one’s education, in these days of numerous law 
schools, is incomplete until such a course in law has 
been taken as will give one a general view of our legal 
system. For there is no condition in life where the 
law does not enter with its commands and restraints. 
It prescribes our rights as infants, never loses sight 
of us from the cradle to the grave, and kindly dis- 
trbutes our estates when we are dead. The law seeks 
to control all those of different race, color, condition 
and sex, who come within its domain. Surely it is im- 
portant that all should know, at least in a general way, 
what this law is and what is their relation to it. If 
so, the doors of our law schools should not be closed 
to a class composing in numbers more than half our 
population, but should stand open for all who show 
themselves, by preliminary training, competent to 
enter. 

“The growing sentiment in favor of the study of 
law, among both men and women, will doubtless 
within the next five years open the doors of all our 
law schools to women. As there is no sex limit to 
justice and equity, there will be none to the knowl- 
edge of their rules and the privileges of the schools 
where they may be learned. 

“The story of woman’s admission to the bar in the 
United States is one of the contest and struggle. We 
their brethren, being already within the gates, with 
legal power to keep those out who were of opposite 
sex, have not extended a very hearty welcome to our 
sisters in law. If the road has been opened for them 
to enter it has been only because with their own hands 
they have torn down the obstacles and cleared away 
the rubbish. 

“Women who have undertaken the practice and 
have continued in it for a few years are usually quite 
enthusiastic on the subject, even insisting that active 
court practice is as fitting for women as men. The 
determination to succeed, the fascination that legal 
work, new to women, brings the belief that legal disa- 
bilities of women have been largely removed by the 
influence of women lawyers, and that by their influ- 
ence complete legal an¢ political equality of the sexes 
is to be obtained, stimu.ate the young women to enter 
the profession and give to them an enthusiasm which 
even a dearth of citizens cannot suppress. But many 
of the women, who have independently entered the 
active practice, including office and court work, find 
clients as willing to trust their business to them as 
to men of equal experience. They have not yet been 
long enough in the profession to develop women 
lawyers equal to Marshall, Webster or Choate, but 
those in the practice probably average well when com- 
pared with the men both in ability and income. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, who practices 
law with her husband in Chicago, writing concerning 
the income of women lawyers says: “That it is diffi- 
cult to discover, but I believe but few of them have 
received as much as $5,000 a year. One told me of 
a $10,000 fee, and I know of some who have earned 
and collected as much as $2,000 to $3,000 per year, but 
this was only after five or ten years’ experience. 
When there are women lawyers of 20 to 30 years’ prac- 
tice there will be larger fees. But even in the early 
years of practice the fees of the women average fairly 
well with the fees paid men of similar experience for 
the same kind of work.’ 

“She further writes: ‘Law is excellent as a study 
for women and in the practice sex is not necessariky 
a disability. In securing business, sex is as yet a hind- 
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rance for some people have not yet discovered that 
women can have legal ability. Krom my own experi- 
ence of fifteen years I have become so well satisfied 
that law is a proper sphere for women that | should 
be willing to have my daughter choose it for her vo- 
cation.’ 

“From Miss Isabella M. Pettus, who has for three 
years practiced in the courts of New York, I have re- 
ceived much information concerning the practice of 
law by women in that city. Many of them there have 
won success, not only in office work, but at the bar, 
before courts and juries. These women many of 
them wives and mothers have been none the less faith 
ful to these ‘heaven appointed’ offices than before 
they entered the profession, or than their sisters who 
in other honorable professions or lines of work help to 
make and keep the home. Miss Pettus, in a strong 
presentation in favor of woman’s fitness and right to 
practice law says: ‘I would condemn heartily, the 
course of a wife or mother, who would negiect her 
home and children to practice in the courts; | would 
praise, unreservedly, any earnest intellectual woman, 
who takes up “toil unsevered from tranquility” and 
fits herself for a professional life, for the love of law 
and of learning, thanking God that the nineteenth and 
-twentieth centuries have given women freedom to 
work out her own life, as she will, in honor and 
righteousness.’ 

“And when the question in hand is examined from 
all sides, is not the answer found in the suggestion, 
that after all, women must be given freedom to settle 
the matter for themselves. Experience alone can de- 
termine their adaptation to the profession, and they 
are surely entitled to the test. If they fail, their 
better judgment will readily dictate the wise course 
to pursue. If they succeed, ~ud the predicted danger 
to home and motherhood do not come, let us with them 
rejoice in their succ« ss, We can do no less than give 
them every possible opportunity to determine for 


themselves how best to make the most of life. 


“We may consistently suggest, however, that there 
is no other profession like the practice of the law. It 
is a continual contest. ‘The assertions from the min- 
ister in the pulpit are usually unquestioned and un- 
answered. His critics speak only in his absence. His 
hearers have assembled because they are in sympathy 
with his views, and expect to agree with what he may 
Say. His errors 
may neither be all buried or forgotten, but he can rely 
upon the assurance that no one else will be employed 
to continually hunt for and expose them to public in- 
spection. The teacher stands in advance of his pupils, 
teaching them things they have not yet learned. If 
perchance some leader of the class points out an er- 
roneous statement, it may at once be corrected, with 
little embarrassment. But the propositions of a law- 
yer in court are made in the presence of a shrewd op- 
ponent, whose business it is to see the vulnerable 
places, point out the errors and inconsistencies, and 
openly criticise the position assumed. His address 
to the jury is to be publicly answered, and his con- 
clusions refuted. He must be an antagonist because 
his client is. This is the life of the lawyer in court. 
It cannot be otherwise to win success. The nervous 
strain borne by the lawyer in a long, closely and often 
bitterly contested case, demands not only mental but 
physical vigor which few men possess. At the end of 


such a contest, where, if not the life or liberty of one’s 
client, his property at least is lost, the attorney must 
be strong indeed, who can unperturbed proceed with 








the demands made upon him by other pressing busi- 
ness. Are women so constituted that they can suc- 
cessfully live such a life? Is such a life desirable for 
a woman where this strife and mental contest must 
be principally with men, even though she be strong, 
learned and experienced? Cannot a woman with such 
qualities utilize her life to better advantage elsewhere? 
Is there any crying need or pressing demand for 
women to practice in our courts?) What great reforms 
what betterment to society, would result from their 
assuming such onerous work? 

“To the woman who would enter the law, intending 
to take up its practice as a profession, these and many 
like questions must come for. answer. But the 
answer must come from her. We have no right to de- 
prive her of the privilege of personal experience. She 
has the right, and should have the privilege, of enter- 
ing the bar as a practitioner on purely personal 
grounds, although there be no public demand or cry- 
ing need for her. She should in this matter be just 
as free and independent as her brother, with the right 
and power to choose for herself any honorable calling 
but in doing so she should, like every other citizen, 
select that for which she is best suited and which will 
bring to her and those about her the most of good and 
of happiness.” 


ADDRESS OF HARRY SANGER RICHARDS. 


Harry Sanger Richards of Iowa State University, 
then spoke on “Credit for Office Study in Law 
Schools.” : 

“The eleven years,” he said, “that have elapsed 
since the committee on Legal Education of this 
association ceased its merely nominal existence, and 
submitted its first exhaustive report, have been not- 
able for the awakening of interest in legal education 
and the agitation for higher professional standards. 
When we remember that the first systematic and gen- 
eral effort towards reform was made within twenty 
years, and that the active co-operation of this asso- 
ciation, and of the various state associations has been 
had only since the beginning of the last decade, the 
showing is extremely gratifying. 

The report submitted by the committee in 1890 is 
worthy of careful attention. It is an exhaustive 
essay on legal education, and largely the work of the 
late Chancellor, William G. Hammond, a man of broad 
learning and a veteran law teacher. From its pages 
we may learn the history and tendencies of profes- 
sional education. Its suggested reforms furnish a 
vantage point from which we can more clearly see 
the measure of advancement in the decade that has 
elapsed since it was penned. 

“Many of the reforms suggested have been sub- 
stantially realized and embodied in legislation, and 
many others are in process of realization through the 
growth of a sentiment for higher standards in the 
profession itself. 

The great obstacle to reform has been the power 
of inferior courts to admit to practice. In thirty-five 
of the fifty-one political divisions (not counting the 
insular possessions), the authority to admit to proctice 
is now vested in the highest appellate tribunal. - This 
change has been deemed an absolute condition preced- 
ent to even a hope of reform. 

In ninteen political divisions the minimum 
period of preliminary study is now three years, one 
year more than the maximum suggested in this report ; 
while ten states require a minimum of two years. The 
remaining political divisions still fail to prescribe a 
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definite period of study. A marked tendency to re- 
quire some general education ‘prior to professional 
study is shown, twelve states now requiring a prelim- 
nary education equivalent to that of a high school. 
The decade has witnesed the growing popularity of 
the law school as a medium of professional training. 
The schools have increased rapidly in number, and in 
matriculants, and what is more important in facilities 
for thorough work. A study of the data of eighty- 
three law schools, comprising practically all of the 
schools in the United States shows that in the matter 
of the time of study required, the school standard is 
in advance of legislative standard. Forty-five schools 
now require three years preliminary study ; thirty-four 
require two years; while only four require but one 
year. 


There has been a notable advance in entrance re- 


quirements. The vague phrases—“a good gen- 
eral education,” “a _ sufficient knowledge to 
understand the law,’—so common in law- 
school announcements of a few years ago, 


have largely disappeared, and in their place we 
find definite requirements. Thirty-one schools, com- 
prising the most important schools in point of num- 
bers and equipment, require a high-school education 
or its equivalent—evidenced by a diploma from ac- 
credited schools, or by an examination on the subjects 
usually embraced in a high school course. Twenty- 
one schools require a preliminary education of czn- 
didates for a degree, but its scope is not clearly de- 
fined, leaving a wide field for interpretation. ‘The re- 
mining schools make no statements on the subject. 
Two schools are graduate in their requirements. 

The importance of the study of the broader phases 
of the common-law, its history, its philosophy, and 
particularly its relation to the other great systems of 
law, so strongly urged in this report, has been recog- 
nized, not by prescribing such study as a part of the 
course leading to the L.L. B. degree but by providing 
facilities for such studies in the undergraduate or 
graduate departments of the universities and colleges 
with which seventy-one of the existing law schools 
are connected. In many universities a so-called com- 
bined course is provided, enabling the undergraduate 
student to direct his studies along lines of non-techni- 


cal study as a preparation for the profesional study 
later on. 


This summary will serve to show the general fea- 
tures of the advance in legal educational standards, 
and also to make clearer a discussion as to whether the 
advance has not, in some respects, been more apparent 
than real. The tendency to extend the period of study 
to a minimum of three years, so marked particularly in 
the law-schools has given rise to many problems, and 
administrative practices which are worthy of con- 
sideration at this time and place,particularly in view 
of the attitude of this association, and the association 
of the American Law Schools on the question of the 
minimum period of study for graduation or admission 
to the bar. 


All of these problems cannot be elaborated or even 
stated in a paper of this length; the discussion will 
therefore, be confined to the one problem that is of the 
most immediate importance, and to which the others 
are, in a sense, related and subordinate. 


The question is, briefly,this: Do the rules govern- 


ing the admission of students to advanced standing, | 


now in force in the schools that have a three years’ 
course for the L.L B. degree, tend to nulify, or at least 
to neutralize the good results that should follow the 








extension of the period of study? And further, if the 
answer be in the affirmative, what remedy is within the 
reach of the schools themselves, and to what extent is 
reform dependent on the attitude of the profession, and 
on legislation? 

Turning to the announcements: of the various 
schools we find that of the eighty-three considered, 
nine schools require two years of resident study, while 
all the remainder require but one year of resident 
study, irrespective of the length of the course. This 
last provision is the usual one and does not of itself 
imply low standards; the dangers or evils of the rule 
lie in the conditions imposed upon the student as to his 
prior study. 

Twenty-four schools admit to advanced standing 
on examination alone. These schools are, for the most 
part, in jurisdictions where either no period of study 
is prescribed by law for admission to the bar, or the 
diploma of the school admits to practice. Eighteen 
schools, located for the most part in the middle west, 
compel the applicant for advanced standing to pass ex- 
aminations on prior subjects of the course, and to 
show such a prior study of law as will make the total 
period of study equal to the time required for a degree. 

The evidence of this prior study, is usually in the 
form of affidavit or certificates, signed by the pre- 
ceptor, in whose office the applicant has studied, or by 
the dean or secretary of the law school, if the study has 
been pursued there. 

Twelve schools in addition to the usual examina- 
tions require that the entire period of time for which 
credit is asked shall have been passed in a law-school 
of reputable standing. 

Probably no one will challenge the statement that 
the most important end in legal study is discipline— 
discipline in the sense of acquiring habits of methodi- 
cal and exact thinking, the power to discriminate 
clearly, in short, the acquisition of that power which 
makes the true lawyer and scholar—the power of legal 
reasoning. 

And a very few will challenge the further state- 
ment, certainly none who are familiar with both 
methods, that the law-school is pre-eminently the 
place to acquire and develope these powers and 
habits. The conception of the law as a science, that 
it lends itself to scientific investigation and exposition, 
is the key-note of all law school instruction worthy of 
the name. The law-school is the outgrowth of the 
conviction that the law is scientific in its basis. 

To realize fully the benefits of methodical and sys- 
tematic peut. proplonged periods of application are 
essential. 

Every teacher appreciates the importance of long 
association with the terminology and principles of a 
subject, or group of subjects, as a means of develop- 
ing the analytical power in the student. By this con- 
stant asociation he unconsciously falls into the attitude 
of mind and acquires the methods of a trained lawyer. 

t follows, then, that these schools which insist that 
the entire period of study be spent in a law-school, 
where methodical study is required, are rendering the 
largest service to the student, and sustaining in the 
best manner higher standards of education. 

It will be urged that the schools admitting to ad- 
vanced standing on examination, or examination and 
certificateofpriorstudy in an office or school, can exact 
as high a degree of discipline and knowledge as those 
schools which accept law-school study alone. To this 
it must be replied that however possible such a plan is, 
it is not applied in actual practice, The candi for 


advanced standing is not, as a rule, subjected to thy 
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same standards that govern the student who has 
pursued his study in course. The reasons for this are 
largely practical. 

The terms of admission to the bar are not under the 
control of law-schools in any jurisdiction in this 
country. 

True in a number of states(15), the diploma of a 
law-school admits the holder to practice without the 
usual examination; but the law-school is not the only 
medium of admission to the bar, and the schools in 
these jurisdictions in framing their regulations for ad- 
mission and graduation, must make them conform, ap- 
proximately, to the regulations governing admissions 
to the bar in the particular jurisdiction. Otherwise, a 
class of men who particularly need systematic training 
will come to the bar without it. Few law-schools are 
endowed and must depend for their income on the 
fees of the matriculants. This consideration ap- 
plies also to schools connected with state universities, 
since the sentiment is strongly against maintained pro- 
fessional schools at public expense, at least as regards 
current expenses; hence the temptation to keep the 
requirements at such a plane that students will be nu- 
merous. 

Another factor that must of necessity be reckoned 
with, is the ambition of schools for immediate growth, 
a desire to be able to announce large classes the feel- 
ing that unless the classes are crowded the school is 
not fulfilling its mission, or comparing well with 
schools of larger resources and greater age. 

These practical considerations must always be dealt 
with, and properly so. They are set ont here simply 
to show the obstacles that lie in the way of advance- 
ment. 

Schools maintained as a part of state universities 
owe a duty to the state, and cannot justify a standard 
of admission or advancement that very far surpasses 
the general educational standards of the particular 
state: nor can they exact conditions as to attendance 
and examination which are substantially greater than 
are recognized as proper by the statutes governing ad- 
missions to the bar. Very few schools, certainly no 
state school, can justify, at this time the imposition of 
conditions simlar to those requred by ~ bameonr or 
Columbia. Progress must come through a general ad- 
vance in educational standards, and a sentiment in the 
profession itself, in favor of higher requirements 
rigidly enforced. The exactions of modern business 
methods serve to foster the conviction that more 
thorough preparation is essential to a successful career 
at the bar. This feeling has filled to overflowing the 
schools with the highest standards. 

By far the greater number of the yearly recruits 
to the bar are not impressed by the importance of 
thoroughness. Their chief characteristics are a mea- 
ger, general education, and a consuming desire for a 
speedy admission to the bar. 


It is this class of applicants that constitute the ob- 
stacle to advancement ; they are the constant source of 
embarrassment and temptation to the law-schools, and 
a reproach to the profession. 


The whole problemof the legal education is to teach 
this class, who under the still lax system of bar ex- 
aminations are enabled to gain admission to the bar. 

In considering the two principle sources of recruits 
to the bar, it cannot be said in truth that those from the 
offices are always poorly equipped, and those from the 
law-school properly prepared. A great many incom- 
petents, as well as many leaders, come to the bar 
through both doors. At best the novice, be he from 














the office or law-school, fronts a vast wilderness of 
learning, and a myriad of practical situations to which 
he must adjust himself. All that the preliminary 
training can hope to do, or purports to do, is to equip 
him with methods that will enable him to blaze a path 
for himself. That the modern law-school comes nearer 
furnishing this method and training than does the 
modern office, is no longer a debatable question. 

The ideal office preceptor, who exacted systematic 
sustained studyfrom his pupil, explaining the relations 
of the principle of law to the practical routine of the 
office and court, was seldom realized in the more 
leisurely past, and practically not at all in the busy 
rushing methods of the successful lawyer of to-day, 
The instruction given is hardly worthy of the name, 
and usually does not extend beyond the pointing out 
the books with which the student should become fa- 
miliar. 

The reading done at intervals, amid frequent in- 
terruptions, breeds desultory and distracted habits of 
study. The practical knowledge gained in copying and 
serving papers and watching the proceedings of the 
courts, is of little value at this preliminary stage of his 
education; it is out of the proper pedagogical order, 
and it is quite as apt to confuse as to instruct, for, as 
has been observed by a distinguished law-teacher 
“there can be no intelligent practice of that which is 
not theoretically understood.” 

Again, the text-books found on the shelves of the 
practitioner are of little value to the wuninstructed 
reader, in ignorance of the fundamental principles of 
law. They bristle with citations and quotations, but 
fail to point out the line of principle, and assume a 
knowledge on the part of the reader that the student 
does not possess. His powers of discrimination un- 
developed, he is confused by the mass of matter; he 
adopts the alternative of committing to memory what 
he reads, a practice destructive to the development of 
any power of thought. With this equipment he can 
usually pass the bar examination based as they are, 
for the most part, on definitions; a memory test with 
no occasion for the exercise of judgment. Thus pre- 
pared he comes to the bar, but who can say he is fit to 
assume the duties of a lawyer under modern conditions 
of business. It is from this class of imperfectly and 
improperly trained men that the law schools of the 
west particularly draw the bulk of their applicants for 
advanced standing. 

For the most part, the applicant is compelled to 
pass examinations in the subjects of the first year, as a 
condition of such standing. The examinations are 
nominally of the same character as required of those 
doing the work in course; yet, the disposition is to 
mark with less rigor, and to give the student a chance. 
As a result, only the hopelessly incompetent are re- 
jected. The student admitted to advanced classes finds 
himself at once embarrassed by his lack of training and 
mastery of the earlier subjects of the course. Curricu- 
lums are so arranged that the fundamental subjects 
are taught the first year, the specialized subjects fol- 
lowing in course. As a result, one who is imperfectly 
grounded in the fundamentals is handicapped in pur- 
suing subjects the literature and discussion of which 


‘constantly assume this primary knowledge. Such stu- 


dents are a constant worry to themselves and their in- 
structor, and a drawback to the class as a whole. The 
period of apprenticeship, unsatisfactory at best, is 
rendered less valuable and trustworthy from the lax- 
ity, to use no harsher term, of the members of the bar, 
in a By pce of study. 

When the law prescribes a fixed period of study in 
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offices of schools, it unquestionably contemplates a 
continuous application to the study of law, undis- 
turbed by any other vocation or pursuit. Yet this pro- 
yision is persistently disregarded in spirit, and fre- 
quently in letter by members of the bar having office 
students. Clerks in stores, teachers, and others 
readily obtain certificates of study, thus entitling them 
to take bar examinations, when in fact their law study, 
has been incidental to other pursuits. 

And cases are frequent where the applicant has 
a certificate where he has either not been 
in an office at all, or for a mere fraction of the 
time for which the certificate gives him credit. The 
pressure is very great, and the temptation is strong 
to grant these certificates to those in haste to take ad- 
yanced standing in the law-school, and to reach the 
bar. It costs nothing but a little sacrifice of truth, and 
avoids a provision which the preceptor does not re- 
gard as important in any event. 

This violation of the law is not due to deliberate 
purpose, but is the result of carelessness, or indiffer- 
ence, a disposition to give the student a chance to try 
his powers, or possibly a result of the conviction still 
held by a class, happily decreasing, that regulations as 
to preliminary study are nonsense; that every person 
ambitious to be a lawyer should be licensed, trusting 
the public to pick off the incompetents. 

Whatever the reason for these abuses, they are real 
ones and should be rooted out if we are to have any 
substantial advancement in professional standards. 
These abuses cannot be corrected to any extent by 
legislation, and the law-schools, reflecting as they must 
the sentiment of the profession, and the standards of 
the states where located, cannot debar students thus 
imperfectly trained. The school and the profession 
are inseparably linked. The profession must be the 
source of the sentiment for higher standards, and the 
schools cannot rise higher than this level without sac- 
rificing numbers and revenues. A standard, in ad- 
vance of professional sentiment, is impracticable and 
defeats the very end sought. 

Legislation is ample in a majority of the states. 
Legislation similar to that of New York, requiring a 
preliminary education and the registration of law stu- 
dents will aid in advancing the standards. Perhaps 
a greater responsibility would be imposed on the of- 
fice preceptor by requiring him to make reports from 
time to time as to the progress of the student during 
the preliminary period of study. 

After all, the most comprehensive laws cannot ac- 
complish much if they are administered by the differ- 
ent and careless, with no desire to make them effect- 
ive. Much can be accomplished by examination in 
reducing the incompetents coming to the bar. That 
is the secret of the success of the law in New York— 
an administration in the spirit of higher standards. 
Office study must continue to be accepted in lieu of 
resident school study by most schools, and particularly 
the state schools, as long as the office student can gain 
admission to the bar. Yet the evils of the practice 
can be minimized by rigidly fixing the subjects that 
must be passed after resident study. No credit should 
be given for the fundamental subjects pursued out- 
side of a law-school, and time credit should not be ac- 
cepted for work done before the student has passed 
one year in a law-school. After the first year the stu- 
dent is in a position to study independently to a better 
advantage. Through his year’s work he has gained an 
insight into methods of work, conception of the unity 
of law, and thus his school work aids him in his present 
reading. 
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In conclusion, then, although the tendency to in- 
crease the period of study is marked, the advance is 
more nominal than real, owing to the laxity of bar ex- 
aminations, and the carelessness and indifference of 
the members of the profession towards office students. 
The !aw-schools influenced by this attitude of the bar, 
and practical considerations have neutralized the good 
results of an extension of the time of study by their 
administrative rules relative to advanced standing. No 
substantial reform can be expected from the schools 
in the face of the indifference and carelessness of the 
members of the bar. The abuses can, however, be 
minimized by regulations fixing the time for which 
office credit will be received, and prescribing the sub- 
jects that must be pursued in course. No office credit 
should be given unless the student has pursugd the 
first year course in a law-schol prior to suchwoffice 
study. 

The attitude of the members of the bar ard 
office students must change, and a sentiment itf$%avor 
of uniform standards, rigidly enforced, be developed 
before the most comprehensive legislation will be of 
substantial value. 


SECTION OF PATENT LAW. 


At the meeting of the patent section in the after- 
noon a report was adopted recommending the elimina- 
tion of the appeal that lies now in the board of exam- 
iners in charge in contested or interference cases, 
thereby cutting down the number of appeals from 
three to two. This will make the appeals from first 
to the commissioner of patents and last to the court 
of appeals of the District of Columbia. 

This, however, is not meant to abrogate the right 
of appeal in ex-parte cases, first to the board of ex- 
aminers in chief, next to the commissioner of patents 
and lastly to the court of appeals; nor will it interfere 
with the rights of applicants to institute proceedings 
in equity under section 4915 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. The section also considered 
several proposed measures relative to the trademarks. 
Considerable discussion followed in which President 
Wetmore, J. Nota McGill of Washington, D. C., 
Judge L. L. Bond, Melville Church and others took 
part. It was decided to be the consensus of opinion 
that the bill proposed by Arthur P. Greely, formerly 
assistant commissioner of patents, more nearly con- 
formed to public needs and the dues of the profession. 

The bill drafted by Mr. Greely has for its object 
the right to extend registration which have heretofore 
been refused on account of strict interpretation of 
the preent law. This is recommended on account of 
the growth in foreign commerce. The laws of 
foreign countries requiring registration in this country 
precedent registration in those countries brought to 
the patent office a large number of trademarks which 
had been refused under the interpretation of the 
present law. But now manufacturers will be enabled 
to receive registration here to the end that their trade- 
marks may be registered abroad. 

Frederick P. Fish, who has been chairman of the 
patent section for several years and a distingushed 
patent lawyer, retired from the chairmanship yester- 
day as he has accepted the vice-presidency of the 
American Bell Telephone Company. Judge L. L. 
Bond of Illinois was elected in his place. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The feature of the evening session was a paper 
read Oy Henry, D. Estabrook of Chicago on “Alex- 


ander Hamilton as a Lawyer.” 
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It was as follows: 


Members of the American Bar Association: 


Next to the fact that George Washington was what he 
was, this country, and therefore the world, perhaps, is most in- 
debted tqjthe fact that Alexander Hamilton was a lawyer. 

- I sha]! not attempt to make good this statement by the 
aaduction of particular proofs, for my purpose is simply to 
consider somewhat the legal attainments or “smilton and to 
discover, if may be, the qualities which adrzittedly place him 
at the head of the American bar. But I believe that enough 
will incidentally appear to suggest the possibility that my 
opening statement is not altogether dogma, nor the vagary of 
what religionists would call a teleologist. 

To begin with, it is quite impossible to wholly separate 
Hamilton, the lawyer, from Hamilton, the soldier; Hamilton, 
the statesman; Hamilton, the financier; least of all, from 
Hamilton, the controversialist. 

So #.'parent is the difficulty that no attempt has ever been 
made, t I can discover, to treat of Hamilton distinctively 
as ala , Save by a writer in the “Green Bag,” whose effort 
I am ptegently to consider. Yet I am’convinced that it was 
to the iar brain convolution, known as the “legal mind,” 
that Hemiilton owed his various pre-eminences. For the 
“legal mind” is something more than a storehouse for so-called 
legal lore—something more than an index to cases—some- 
thing more than a pigeon-hole for court fies. Legal lore, on 
analysis, wii be found to be all lore. A man can memorize 
statutes, formulae, precedents and yet know no law. For law 
is not simply the latest guess of a Supreme Court; a good 
lawyer may. sometimes prevail upon that tribunal to guess 
again. Law is that rule of action which must prevail if jus- 
tice itself is to prevail, and he is the greatest lawyer who, in 
the light of the greatest knowledge of whatever is knowable, 
most clearly perceives the just principle and most persuas- 
ively advocates it. I would almost affirm that the legal mind 
is the scientific mind with an ethical kink in it. Can any one 
doubt that Lyell, Darwin, Spencer and Huxley were great 
lawyers in the domain of natural science? Just so was Ham- 
ilton a great scientist in the domain of civil law. Thus con- 
sidered, Hamilton, the lawyer, is no other than Hamilton, the 
statesman. But in common with my brothers of the bar, I 
have felt a curiosity to know sometu-_ng about Hamilton, the 
practitioner, and presumed, of course, that I had only to apply 
to a public library to find this phase of his career adequately 
treated. As a matter of fact, I found only the magazine ar- 
ticle to which I have referred, and which I am bound to say 
was disappointing. It is by A. Oakey Hall and covers less 
than seven pages of the “Green. Bag” for December, 1895. The 
author laments that while innumerable sketches and biog- 
raphies have made Hamilton’s statesmanship familiar, there 
can be found in these no portrayal of Hamilton as a lawyer, 
and adds: “It is the intention of this article to attempt to 
supply that deficiency.” That the supply was not equal to the 
demand may be inferred from a summary of Mr. Hall’s article. 

He begins at the beginning, that is to say, with the birth 
of damilton, whose you. he describes and whose ancestry for 
generations he affects to trace. This last, to the knowing, is 
rather unfortunate, inasmuch as the proofs are cumulative 
that Hamilton, Senior, was not a “wise father” in the Shakes- 
perian sense. This innuendo hurts me too much not to pause 
long enough to make plain my own attitude towards the fact 
which it insinuates. Everything is anonymous in the sight of 
heaven. Only men give names. To me it is more than a co- 
incidence—it is a thing of strange significance—that this west- 
ern world which for aeons lay entranced and nameless in the 
clasp of Ocean which in the fullness of time was to give 
birth to a new race and a government dedicated to man as he 
is, regardless of antecedents, should owe so much to one with- 
out a country, without antecedents, and nameless as itself. 
And apropos of this idea, I was recently attracted by one of 
Darwin’s letters to DeCandolle, written in 1868. In it this 
greatest and most modest of scientists says: 


“Your observation on so many remarkable men in noble 
families having been illegitimate is extremely curious; and 
should I ever meet with any one capable of writing an essay 
on this subject, I will mention your remarks as a good sugges- 
tion. Dr. Hooker has several times remarked to me that 
morais and politics would be very interesting if discussed like 
any branch of natural history, and this is nearly to the same 
effect with your remarks.” 


But Mr. Hall is not content with telling us all about the 
Hamilton genealogy; he goes further and gives a biography of 
one Cruger, Hamilton’s first employer, together with more or 
less information about Cruger’s descendants. He goes into 
Hamilton’s military career, even to a circumstantial account 
of Hamilton’s quarrel with Washington, concerning which he J 





misquotes the facts. He makes ‘up for this, however, by quot- 





SSW]! 
ing correctly from Tom Moore some poetry about “dissentiong 
between hearts that love.” He describes Hamilton's ma 

with Blizabeth Schuyler, in 1780, and gives in extenso a pep 
picture of Hamilton by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, which is as 
glowing as one might expect from a feminine relation: He 
gives us a summary of Hamilton’s career in war, politics ang 
office, and also such important peculiarities in his chirography 
as an habitual omission to dot his i’s or cross his t’s; mentions 
his hostility to slavery, recounts with great particularity the 
encounter with Burr; describes his house, grounds, the thir. 
teen poplar trees planted by Hamilton, one for each of the 
original States; takes up, by way of diversion, the legal career 
of one of Hamilton’s sons, and ends with some more poetry, 
Of Alexander Hamilton as a lawyer, there is scarcely mention, 
further than the statement that he was a great lawyer and 
that Chancellor nent had said so. There is, to be sure, refer. 
ence to two or three particular suits in which Hamilton had 
been employed, and a specimen of Hamilton’s legal humor is 
also given. It is a recipe for obtaining good title in ejectment, 
which he had scribbled on the margin of a prief, in the case of 
Livingston vs.. Brown, in which Chancellor Livingston 
ciaimed title to a large tract of land in the possession of the 
defendant, and appeared in the case in his own behalf. 

An interesting account of this trial may be found in Kent's 
*.semories of Hamilton.” The recipe referred to was eyvi- 
dently intended to describe Livingston’s title to the property 
involved, and was as follows: 

“Two or three void patents, several old ex parte surveys, 
one or two cases of usurpation acquiesced in for a time, but 
afterwards proved such; mix well with half a dozen scriptural 
allusions, some ghosts, fairies, elves, hobgoblins and a quan- 
tum suf. of eloquence.” 

I was u.sposed at first to regard this as rather elephantine 
humor, but when afterwards I discovered that the Chancellor’s 
title was claimed through a long tine of ancestors, whose 
shades he invoked, and whose memories he defended, it struck 
me as a rather clever memorandum, which could be elaborated 
in oral argument with considerable effect. 

Mr. Hall’s monograph does not compare in interest, from 
a lawyer’s standpoint, with the letter written by Chancellor 
Kent to Hamilton’s widow, containing his recollections of her 
distinguished husband; and from neither source do I find any 
actempt to follow Hamilton’s legal career or to analyze the 
qualities which gave him such an ascendancy in the profes- 
sion. In an effort to trace his legal development from other 
sources—notably from his own writings and correspondence— 
I find myself in possession of a mass of material, which, time 
permitting, could be woven, I think, into a history of Hamil- 
ton, the lawyer, but which, for an evening's essay, is both 
cumbersome and ludicrously embarrassing. * * * 

Hamilton was admitted to practice in 1782, and in that 
year, under date of November 3, he writes to La rayette as 
follows: 

“I have been employed for the last ten months in rocking 
the cradle and studying the art of fleecing my neighbors. I 
am now a grave counselor at law and shall soon be a grave 
member of Congress. * * * 


“I am going to throw away a few months more in public 
life and then retire, a simple citizen and good pater-familias 
* * * ‘You see the disposition I amin. You are condemned 
to run the race of ambition all your life. I am already tired 
o. the career and dare to leave it.” 


Thus I have shown, I think, that Hamutou had read law, 
and to good purpose, as early as 1774, and that during the 
eight years intervening between that date and his admission 
to the bar he had continued his reading as opportunity of- 
fered. I therefore venture to suggest to his .uture biographers 
that they avoid the absurd and incredible error of allotting 
four months only to the acquirement of a legal education, 
which, witnin two years from the tame he swung his shingle 
to the breeze, placed him in the forefront of American lawyers. 


Hamilton had a bilious temperament, a nervous tempera- 
ment; which implies either energy or restlessness. In him it 
meant both, for he had a restless energy which, according to 
friends and foes alike, was the manifestation of an exuberant 
ambition. But there are ambitions and ambitions. The am- 
wtion of Aaron Burr was as towering as that of Alexander 
Hamilton, the difference being that the one would achieve at 
any cost and regardless of the general good, while the other 
would sacrifice to his ambition neither his exquisite sense of 
personal uonor nor the honor of his country. Even Washing- 
ton admitted that Hamilton was ambitious, but see how mag- 
nificently he qualified the statement. In his letter to Presi- 
dent Adams, urging Hamilton’s appointment as Inspector- 
General of our armies, Washington wrote: 


“By some he is considered as an ambitious man, and, 
therefore, a dangerous one; that he is ambitious I shall readily 
grant, but it is of that laudable kind which prompts a man to 
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excel in whatever he takes in hand, He is enterprising— 
quick in his perceptions—and his judgment intuitively great.” 

Nor did Hamilton ever deny .wat he was ambitious; he 
proclaimed it, as I have shown, when he was twelve years of 
age, and he qualified it then as Washington qualified it after- 
wards, and as one of Shakespeare’s charcters qualified iv 
when he said, “If it be a sin to covet nonor I am the most of- 
fending soul alive.” 

But the resolve of uhis noble waif to be, and to do, was 
tompered by a diffidence or modesty which, I am disposed to 
think, was more often assumed than felt, for I have noticed 
the same affectation, or adroitness, in the greatest of men; 
the Apostle Paul, for instance,.or Lincoln, or Darwin. Bulwer 
Lytton would, perhaps; call it “the hypocrisy of frankness;” 
St. Paul called !t ‘a holy cunning.” I do not know that Lin- 
coln or Darwin or Hamilton ever characterized it, although in 
his letter to Duane, Hamilton does give it as one of his maxims 
that people are gove:ned by opinion, and that opinion is based 
as much on af pearance as on realities. And I recall a letter 
of Darwin's to one of his correspondents (who had stated 
dogmatically concerning some object in natural history that 
such-and-such was so) wherein the foxy old scientist fairly 
chuckled and said, in effect, that what his correspondent had 
affirmed so positively he (Darwin) years before had suggested 
as a possibility, although he was quite as convinced of its 
truth then as he was now! 

Can it be doubted that the instantaneous success of the 
“Origin of Species” was due as much to the assumed humility 
of Darwin in advancing his arguments as it was to the argu- 
ments themselves; or that the influence of Hamilton’s writ- 
ings in “The Federalist” was due as much to the calm, dis- 
passionate, temperate tone of his arguments as to the argu- 
ments themselves? And was it not as much what Lincoln in- 
sinuated as what he said that made him President? And, in 
truth, it is human nature to reject with irritation arguments 
and advice thrust upon us, while we yield to persuasions made 
so adroitly that they flatter our own penetration and powers 
of reasoning. 

To sum up Hamilton’s temperament, therefore, I would 
say that he was nobly ambitious, but wisely cautious; some- 
times most tentative when he was really most assured. 

Hamilton owed much, undoubtedly, to his fine physique 
and to his fluent and dramatic oratory. Somewhat below 
medium size, he nevertheless bore himself with such a front 
that his figure at all times seemed commanding. mis eyes 
were large and luminous, and it is universal testimony that 
upon whomsoever they rested that person felt the almost hyp- 
notice influence of the spirit which looked from out them. If 
those eyes were mournful, levity was impossiole; if they were 
angry, unseen lightnings crackled in the air! 

An editorial in the “Albany Centinel” of August 29, 1804, 
w.ich I find im Coleman’s Collection, is a layman’s testimony 
to the charm of Hamilton’s address. Coleman’s Collection, by 
the way, is a compilation of the facts and documents relative 
to the death of Hamilton, published in 1804; a rare volume, 
which it was my sometime good fortune to purchase at an an- 
tiquarian book store. The article from the “Albany Centinel” 
referred to is a comment on the action of the Supreme Court 
in adjourning for a number of days out of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hamilton, and of ordering the court-room draped in 
blaek. 

“By direction of the judges,” says the editor, “the bench, the 
bar, including the seats of the counselors and attorneys, the 
clerk’s desk and table, and the wall back of the judge’s seat 
were hung in black during the term. In no place, perhaps, 
could a tribute of this kind have been offered with a more 
striking effect. It is here, more than anywhere, that all who 
have attended court, with whatever motive, feel the depriva- 
tion of its late peerless member. It is here we recollect our 
first inquiries used to be, as if every gratification depended 
upon it: Is Hamilton in town? and if present, his engaging 
aadress and his intelligent eye never failed to interest us—to 
raise our expectations. When he began, we were attentive— 
an harmonious voice—select expressions—elevated sentiment. 
He divided his subject—we perceived his distinction; nothing 
perplexed—nothing insipid—nothing languid. He unfolded the 
web of his argument—we were enthralled. He refuted the 
sophism—we were freed, He introduced a pertinent narrative 
—we were interested. He modulated his voice—we were 
charmed. He was jocular—we smiled. He pressed serious 
truths—we yielded to their force. He addressed the passions 
—the tears glided down our cheeks. And had he raised his 
voice in anger, we should have trembled and wished ourselves 
away. Here, and in him, have we often seen the human char- 
acter raised to its ‘noon-tide point.’ Alas, how chilling is this 
sable contrast!”. 


Such was Hamilton’s power when he was thoroughly pre- 
pared. And that he was always prepared is equally well at- 








ity. Chancellor Kent says that he ransacked the books and 
hunted a precedent to its liar. The whole y of his works 
is a monument to his habits of industry, and attests, as well, 
the method and system with which he worked. When Tally- 
rand, that dubious genius, whose darkling star 

America, was walking the streets of New York one 
changed to glance up at the building in which Hamilton had 
his law chambers and saw from Hamilton’s shadow 
on the office curtain that the lawyer was busily at 
work. Onthe next day the great diplomatist remarked: 
night I saw one of the wonders of the world; a man laboring 
at midnight for the support of his family, who had made the 
fortune of a nation.” 


Hamilton’s punctilious regard for the interests of his. cli- 
ent, as well as his providence and forethought, is nowhere bet- 
ter illustrated than in the days preceding his fatal duel. In 
his instructions to Mr. Pendleton, who acted as his second, 
and who was a fellow member of the New York bar, Hamilton 
had said as a reason for postponing the encounter to the close 
of the term: “I should not think it right in the midst of the 
cireuit to withdraw my services from those who may have con- 
fided important interests to me and expose them to the embar- 
rassment of seeking other counsel who may not have time to 
be sufficiently instructed in their cases. I shall also want a 
— time to make some arrangement respecting my own af- 

airs.” 

Of Hamilton’s general character it is hardly necessary to 
speak. Of his particular character as a lawyer I will only say 
that it was characterized by an integrity and moral courage 
which in many instances was as splendid as the quality of 
courage displayed at Yorktown. Take the case of Rutgers vs. 
Waddington, for example: Mrs. Rutgers was a poor widow 
who had fled during the Revolution and whose property had 
been confiscated and had passed into the hands of the defend- 
ant, a rich Tory merchant. After the Revolution she returned 
to claim her property, and under the trespass laws, passed by 
the New York Legislature, she would be entitled to recover. 
These statutes, however, contravened some of the provisions 
of the treaty of peace with Great Britain, and were, in Hamil- 
ton’s opinion, unconsututional. Both public opinion and the 
laws of New York favored the widow; nevertheless Hamilton 
championed the cause of the rich defendant and succeeded in 
obtaining from a reluctant court the pronouncement that a 
treaty made by Congress was the supreme law of the land; and 
that the statutes of New York contravened the treaty. and 
were, therefore, void. On the announcement of this decision, 
indignation meetings were called, and both Hamilton and the 
court denounced in unmeasured terms. Hamilton’s motives 
were attacked in a series of articles written by one Ledyard, 
who signed himself “Mentor.” To these articles Hamilton 
replied over the signature of “Phocion,” and it is not too much 
to say that these letters of “Phocion” fairly outrank his let- 
ters in “The Federalist.” Of course he was successful in the 
controversy, for it was true, as Burr once said, that whoever 
committed himself to paper with Hamilton was lost. Under 
the elucidation of “Phocion,” even the public came to under- 
stand the reasons underlying the judgment of the court, and 
there was thus. established once and forever, not only by 
judicial decree, but by popular approval, the doctrine that a 
treaty of Congress is the supreme of the land, and that all 
acts or parts of acts of a State Legislature in contravention 
of the treaty are null and void. 

_ But perhaps a lawyer’s character is nowhere more cru- 
cially tested than in the matter of feer; and here, it seems to 
me, Hamilton was at times Quixotic. Aside from the many 
causes which he espoused without fees, the evidences are con-' 
vincing that his charges at all times were very moderate. On 
one occasion he had agreed to conduct a case for a thousand 
dollars. It proved to be a more protracted and difficult litiga- 
tion than he had anticipated, but he finally won out. His 
client, as a token of his appreciation, offered to send him two 
thousand dollars, but Hamilton replied: “I must decline it; 
when I undertook this case I mentioned one thousand dollars. 
It has given me more trouble than I expected, it might have 
given me less; I cannot think of accepting this additional sum 
under the flush of grateful feeling on gaining a doubtful 
cause.” 

In the case of LeGuen vs. Gouveneur and Kemble, Hamil- 
ton and Burr associated, were opposed by Gouveneur Morris, 
a relative of one of the defendants. The case had been liti- 
gated in many courts and had become famous. Hamilton and 
Burr won the cause and their grateful client, whose whole for- 
tune had been at stake and who had recovered one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, tendered to Hamilton a fee 
of eight tnousand dollars. Hamilton declared that one thou- 
sand was sufficient, and would receive no more. LeGuen made 

a like tender of eight thousand dollars to Burr, who, it is 
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needless to say, accepted it out of hand. * * * 

Of course Hamilton achieved success in the prosecution of 
his profession. The foregoing has been written to little pur- 
pose if it does not explain the whyfore. On the withdrawal of 
Jay he was offered the appointment of Chief Justice of the 
Umted States, and declined it. The volumes of his corre- 
spondence contain letters from notabilities throughout the 
world introducing to Hamilton these wh : desired his profes- 
sional services. Kent says that he was engaged as counsel in 
every case of real importance. His own letters are full of 
apologies for neglecting his absent friends, the invariable ex- 
cuse being the pressure of professional engagements. In a 
letter to McHenry, Secretary of War, urging the latter not to 
w.atohold from him his meager pay of Inspector-General, inas- 
much as he was a man of family and without other means than 
his professional income, Hamilton says that the law practice 
which he had sacrificed to take command of the army was 
from three to four thousand pounds per year. In those days 
this was a goodly income. 


Of tributes to his legal abilities there is no end. John 
Marshall ranked him, next to Washington, the greatest char- 
acter in history. Kent’s eulogies are well known and are en- 
thusiastic to the verge of extravagance. The Chancellor first 
saw Hamilton at the bar, addressing a court and jury, in the 
summer of 1784, when Kent himself was a stripling, and Ham- 
ilton made a lasting impression upon that budding jurist. 

The case of Croswell ads, The People was heard before 
the Supreme Court in the February term, 1804, and was there- 
fore one of the last cases i!amilton ever argued. 

Croswell had been indicted and convicted of a libel upon 
Thomas Jefferson, then President of the United States, The 
defendant offered to prove the truth of the charge, but the 
trial judge overruled the testimony and charged the jury that 
it was not in their province to decide on the intent of the de- 
fendant or whether the libel was true or false or malicious, and 
that those questions belonged exclusively to the court. A 
verdict was returned for the plaintiff. Motion for new trial 
Was overruled and the case appealed. Hamilton was retained 
to argue the appeal. Chancellor Kent says that his argument 
in the case was the greatest forensic effort Hamilton ever 
made, for he was arguing in favor o. the liberty of the press 
and against the common law dogma that the greater the truth 
the greater the libel. 


“For the last six years of his life,” says Chancellor Kent, 
“he was arguing causes before me, and I have been sensibly 
struck in a thousand instances with his habitual reverences for 
truth, his candor, his ardent attachment to civil liberty, his 
indignation at oppression of every kind, his abhorrence of 
every semblance of fraud, his reverence for justice and his 
sound legal principles drawn by clear and logical deductions 
from the purest Christian ethics and from the very foundations 
of all rational and practical jurisprudence. He was blessed 
with a very amiable, generous, tender and charitable dispo- 
sition, and he had the greatest simplicity of any man I ever 
knew. It was impossible not to love as well as to respect and 
admire him.” 

Ambrose Spencer, who, as a member of the bar, had had 
many tilts with Hamilton, and who on one occasion had been 
flagellated by Hamilton sarcasm, thus testifies; “Alexander 
Hamilton was the greatest man this country ever produced. 
I knew him well. I was in situations often to observe and 
study him. I saw him at the bar and heard him argue cases 
before me while I sat as a judge on the bench. Webster has 
done the same. In power of reason, Hamilton was the equal 
of Webster; and more than this can be said of no man. In 
creative power, Hamilton was infinitely Webster’s superior.” 


After such exalted tributes from his contemporaries—men 
who knew him, and whose own greatness estops crticism 
either of their candor or their faculties of discernment— to 
close this essay with a panegyric of mine would be a sorry 
climax. I choose, rather, to conclude in the words of Hamil- 
ton himself—words which were addressed to a former gen- 
eration, to be sure, but which still have in them a note of 
warning that our own generation would do well to heed: 
“Those,” he says, in one of his “Phocion” letters, “those who 
are at present entrusted with power in all these infant repub- 
lies, hold the most sacred deposit that ever was confided to 
human hands. ‘Tis with governments as with individuals; 
first impression and early habits give a lasting bias to the 
temper and character. Our governments, hitherto, have no 
habits. How important to the happiness, not of America 
alone, but of mankind, that they should acquire good ones. 
* * * The world has its eye upon America. The noble 


struggle we have made in the cause of liberty has occasioned 
a kind of revolution in human sentiment. The influence of our 
example has penetrated the gloomy regions of despotism, and 
has pointed the way to inquiries which may shake it to its 
deepest foundations. ‘ 








- 


“To ripen inquiry into action, it remains for us to justify 
the Revolution by its fruits.” 


ADDRESS OF PLATT ROGERS. 


Platt Rogers of Chicago, was the next speaker. 
The subject of his paper was: “The Law of New 
Conditions Illustrated by the Law of Irrigation.” He 
said in part: 

“Although the American Colonies successfully re- 
nounced the authority of the English government, they 
were not disposed to renounce the authority of English 
jurisprudence. 

“The law of England, as applied to running 
streams and the ownership and users thereof is gen- 
erally known as the riparian doctrine. Those who 
own the soil adjacent to running streams are held to 
own the soil to the center of the stream; and, as an 
inseparable incident to that ownership, to be entitled 
to have the water flow without material diminution 
or alteration. The essential feature of all the decis- 
ions is that they deny any right to permanently re- 
move water from the channel of a stream and put it to 
a ‘consumptive use.’ The acquisition of Louisiana, 
almost 100 years ago, followed by the annexation of 
Texas in 1845 and the cession of Mexico in 1848, 
brought within the dominion of the Federal govern- 
ment a vast territory upon which were written the 
words ‘public domain.’ Over this ‘public domain’ it 
was the exclusive prerogative of congress to exercise 
jurisdiction. 

Of the fertile prairies, upland plains, towering 
mountains, forbidding deserts and rich valleys with 
their running streams and hidden deposits of the pre- 
cious metals, the government might have become a 
great landed proprietor. A system of land laws was 
adopted which, with all its imperfections, has been em- 
inently successful in that it has converted nearly all of 
the agricultural and mineral lands of the public do- 
main into private holdings, where millions of inhabi- 
tants are living prosperously and happily. 

“In disposing of lands considered available for 
agricultural purposes, Congress enacted laws in which 
the principle of appropriation to beneficial uses was 
clearly marked. By an act approved February 21, 
1860, the legislature of Colorado territory created the 
Capitol Hydraulic Co. and granted to it the power and 
exclusive right to direct the water from the bed of 
South Platte river at any point they may select be- 
tween the Platte canon and the mouth of Cherry creek, 
and also to divert the water from the bed of Cherry 
creek at any point within six miles of its mouth and to 
conduct the water from both said streams by canal or 
ditch across the plains or intervening lands to the 
cities of Auraria, Denver and Highland, in the county 
of Arapahoe, Territory of Kansas, and to have the ex- 
clusive privilege of using and controlling the same 
for mechanical, agricultural, mining and city purposes. 
The ditch constructed by the authority of that act is 
the City ditch of to-day, which, after serving the farm- 
ers and some of the streets along its course, discharges 
its water into the lakes of the City park. The sig- 
nificance of this bit of history will be best understood 
when contrasted with the present position of the 
state of Kansas concerning the right to divert water 
in Colorado for purposes of irrigation. 


“There has been evolved in this western or Rocky 
Mountain country, a conception of the status of water 
which elevates it to the dignity of a distinct usufructu- 
ary estate or right of property which was in denial of 
the common law theory of its being an inseparable 
incident of the land over which it flowed.” 
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SOME ROUTINE MATTERS. 


The business session following the programme de- 
veloped into an acrimonious wrangle about John Mar- 
shall day. After a politely acid discussion, the matter 
was finally laid over. 

The success of the memorial from the St. Louis 

exposition, presented by Charles Claflin Allen, was 
patent in the report of Hiram F. Stephens, chairman 
of the committee to whom it was referred, recommend- 
ing that the executive committee of the association 
appoint a member from each state and territory and 
the District of Columbia to confer with the exposition 
management and under its direction lend all possible 
assistance to the effort to gather at St. Louis under the 
auspices of the exposition a universal congress of law- 
yers. 
" On the suggestion of Gen. Manderson the secre- 
tary was instructed to send a cablegram of greeting 
and congratulation from the American Bar Association 
to the International Bar Association, which by a co- 
incidence is at this time holding its annual meeting 
in Glasgow, Scotland. 

Judge L. D. Brewster rendered the report of the 
committee on uniformity of laws, covering the work 
transacted at the late sessions of the commission. 
The association was earnestly requested to lend its 
co-operation to secure the enactment of the acts recom- 
mended by the commission. 

On the suggestion of Gen. Manderson a memorial 
will be directed to congress asking a republication of 
the statutes at large, many of which are out of print, 
in bound form, to be offered for sale at cost price. 

Judge Libbey requested that the committee on 
federal courts be continued for the purpose of securing 
from congress favorable action on a bill relating to 
federal courts which have received the recommenda- 
tion of the association. 

On the recommendation of Hiram F. Stevens the 
committee on appeals from orders appointing receivers 
was discharged and its functions transferred to the 
committee on federal courts. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 


On Friday morning at 10 o’clock the Association 
held its closing session. The general council made 
the following nominations which were approved: 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


President, U. M. Rose, Little Rock; secretary, John 
Hinkley, Baltimore; treasurer, Francis Rawle, Phila- 
delphia. Executive committee, U. M. Rose, president ; 
ex-officio; Edmund Wetmore, retiring president, ex- 
officio; John Hinkley, secretary, ex officio; Francis 
Rawle, treasurer ex officio; William A. Ketcham, In- 
dianapolis ; Henry St. George Tucker, Lexington, Va.; 
Charles F. Libby, Portland, Me.; Rodney A. Mercer, 
Tonawanda, Pa., and James Hagerman, St. Louis. 


SECTION OF LEGAL EDUCATION. 


In the afternoon a short session was held by this 
section, the particular feature of which was an address 
by Raleigh C. Minor of the University of Virginia, en- 
titled: “A Plea for a Higher Standard of Gradua- 
tion.” It was as follows: 


ADDRESS OF RALEIGH C. MINOR. 


Let me express at the very outset my profound 
sense of the honor done me in inviting me to address 





this illustrious body of men, banded together, not for 
for their own advantage, but for the cause of legal 
education and for the benefit of the youths of our land, 
who yearly congregate at our institutions of learning, 
to drink deeply there of tha: great well spring of jus- 
tice and morals—the common law. 

In the expansion of that great system of jurispru- 
dence to meet the needs of every business, every 
country and every clime, the judge, the practitioner 
and the teacher of the law each takes a part, and 
neither plays an inferior role. It were an invidious 
task to institute a comparison between the service 
rendered by each of these in perfecting that system 
which now commands the enlightened admiration of 
the world. Rather let us turn our thoughts to a con- 
sideration of the ways and means whereby the teacher, 
may increase his usefulness to his profession and to 
his country. 

This honorable body has already in many direc- 
tions rendered incalculable aid to the cause of legaf 
education. In every law school the effect of your 
efforts is seen in the lengthening and expansion of 
courses, in higher standards of attainment, and in all 
the various ways suggested by an intelligent compari- 
son of methods and results. 

Everywhere the law school is now alive to the 
dignity and importance of its functions. It is exacting 
of the student good hoinest work in the class-room. 
It is requiring him in his preparation for the bar to 
take the time to ponder, reflect and digest, as well as 
to acquire. In some instances it is requiring, as a pre- 
liminary to legal study, a thorough academic training 
It is demanding of the student more original legal in- 
vestigation, the better to prepare him for the profes- 
sional duties that lie before him. The value of these 
things is now too well appreciated to need further dis- 
cussion. 

3ut there is one matter connected with legal educa- 
tion, the value of which as an educational force, it has 
seemed to me, we have not appreciated perhaps as we 
should. I refer to the graduating examination. 

I have concluded, therefore, to consider briefly the 
nature, character and purposes of the examination not 
with the expectation of advancing new ideas, but 
simply with the hope that it may provoke a helpful 
discussion. 

The examination I apprehend, should fulfill a two- 
fold function. In the first place it operates as a test 
of the student’s knowledge of principles, his ability to 
apply them, and his fitness to enter upon the practice 
of his profession. In this aspect it is not to be fe- 
garded as a teaching‘force, but merely as a means of as- 
certaining how successful has been the teaching. It is 
simply a measure, a standard by which the student’s 
acquirements are to be weighed. 


But in its second aspect the examination is much 
more than a mere test of knowledge. It is susceptible 
of use as a great educational factor in itself, because 
the student is thereby compelled to review the work 
he has done for the class-room with a thoroughness 
not otherwise attainable. 


To obtain a proper acquaintance with any branch 
of learning, it is essential that it should be studied not 
only in detail, but as a whole. The student must fa- 
miliarize himself with the relations of the parts to the 
whole and to each other, as well as with the minutiae 
of each part. The class-room work furnishes the 
minute knowledge of detail, but permits only im- 
perfect glimpses of the whole and of the correlated 
parts. The latter can only be attained by a systematic 
and rapid review. 
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Should one of us desire in a limited time to obtain a 
thorough familiarity with this beautiful city, he could 
select no way of achieving this result so quickly and 
thoroughly as by examining first the details of evey 
street and park, and then, mounting to some glitter- 
ing tower, obtain a view of the whole city, thus fixing 
permanently in his mind the relations and directions 
of all the various parts, which before he had studied in 
sections. So, one who desires an accurate and philo- 
sophical knowledge of any subject may best acquire it 
by the careful study of detail under competent 
teachers, supplemented by his own thorough review of 
the whole. 

In the study of the law ,perhaps more than in that 
of any other science, “damable iteration,” the most 
thorough and constant review of past work—is essen- 
tial to the student’s successful mastery of the subject. 
Review! Review! Review! Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid upon this advice to the student of law, 
nor can it be repeated too often, nor enforced too 
stringently. For alas! human beings are so consti- 
tuted as always to be anxious to attain a desired gual 
with the least possible effort, and ever to be allured 
by names rather than things, by shadows rather than 
substance. When applied to a candidate for a law de- 
gree in one of our schools, these characteristics of hu- 
man nature work out in many cases the peculiar re- 
sult that the student worships and labors for the de- 
gree rather than for the knowledge which the degree 
represents, and will attain the coveted diploma with 
the least possible effort, consistent with certainty of 
success, 


In such cases—and they constitute the rule rather 
than the exception—it is bootless to explain the ad- 
vantage and necessity of review in order to the ac- 
quisition of a thorough knowledge of the subject. In 
the abstract, the student recognizes that he is seeking 
knowledge, but in the concrete he is seeking the de- 
gree—pursuing the shadow not the substance. Un- 
less, therefore, by means of searching examinations, 
a review is made essential to the degree, the student 
will rarely commit the (to kim) unpardonable folly of 
doing more work than is called for. 

It is for the most part practically impossible, nor 

indeed is it desirable that the review should be person- 
ally ‘conducted by the teacher or his assistants. In 
this matter, the student must usually work out his own 
salvation. Nothing short of the requirement that he 
must. pass searching examinations for his degree will 
induce him to enter voluntarily upon this arduous 
task. 
_ It is this office of the graduating examination that 
differentiates it from the examination for admission to 
the bar. The latter has no other purpose than to test 
the candidate’s knowledge and his fitness to practice 
- his profession, while the graduating examination as a 
review-compelling medium fills an important place in 
the teaching of the law, in addition to its function as a 
mere measure of attainment. It may therefore well bear 
a closer scrutiny of the princples which should regulate 
it in order to its most successful application in both 
its aspects. 


I. Written or Oral. 


The first practical question that arises is: Should 
the examination be written or oral? In the absence 
of some insurmountable practical obstacle, there can 
be little doubt in the mind of one who has used both 
forms ‘that the written examination is greatly prefer- 
able; not only because it avoids the danger of personal 


embarrassment on the part of the student (sometimes 4 
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a very potent source of failure), but also and chief 
because it is much more fair and just both to the 
student and the school. 


II. Long or Short? 


In the next place, should the examination be long 
or short? As a test of the student’s knowledge, the 
ideal examination would be that which would require 
for the attainment of the perfect mark the correct and 
accurate rendition by the student of every principle 
comprised in the particular course upon which the ex. 
amination is being held. The accurate grading of such 
a paper would show with precision the exact percent- 
age of knowledge possessed by the student. In other 
words, the ideal examination is that which asks an in- 
definite or infinite number of questions upon the sub- 
ject. 

But to give such an examinatoin is, of course, as 
utterly impracticable as it is impossible that two 
parallel lines should meet. All we can hope for is a 
remote approximation to this ideal. That the approxi- 
mation should be other than very remote is rendered 
impossible by many practical considerations, the chief 
of which are the impracticability in general of devot- 
ing more than one day to a single examination and the 
physical limitations of the student. 

Practically, therefore, the extreme limit of time to 
be allotted to an examination should not exceed eight 
hours, that is, it should be arranged to occupy the 
average student for no longer period. Perhaps six 
hours would be a more reasonable limit. 

Subject to these practical limitations, and others 
dictated by convenience in particular cases, the prin- 
ciple seems plain: The more the student is required 
to tell, the fairer is the test of his knowledge. 





III. Theoretical or Practical. 


Another point arises with respect to the character 
of the questions to be asked. These may be either 
theoretical or practical. 


The theoretical question is one which may be ans- 
wered in the very words of the text-book or teacher. 
The student is called upon to remember the statements 
of definitions and principles, but not to apply them. 


Upon the practical examination, on the other hand, 
the questions are stated more or less in the form in 
which they would be apt to arise in practice, and the 
student is forced to rely for his answers, not only upon 
his knowledge and memory of principles stated, but 
also upon his ability to apply the principles he has 
learned. 

In another form of practical examination, which 
for want of a better term we may call the ultra-prac- 
tical examination, the student is compelled not only 
to apply to a concrete case the principles he has 
learned, but to reason in a legal way from those prin- 
ciples to new and more advanced conceptions which 
he has never seen formulated. 


Each of these forms of question has its peculiar ad- 
vantages. Probably the least valuable is the theoreti- 
cal, for it in the main tests the memory rather 


than the understanding. The sort of _exam- 
ination that constitutes the fairest test for 
one type of mind may not be as fair in 


the case of a different type. It is to be noted also that 
each of these forms of examination represents a differ- 
ent sort of knowledge, each sort being occasionally 
needed by the practitioner. It would seem reasonably 
to follow that the fairest general test would be an ex- 
amination wherein all these varieties of questions are 
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fied with his students’ attainments; one required 
fifty- five per cent. as the standard for general gradu- 
ation ; three required a standard of sixty per cent.; one 
required sixty-five per cent.; five required seventy 
per cent.; three, seventy-five per cent.; three, eighty 
per cent.; and one eighty-three per cent. 

As a practical illustration of the advantages of a 
high examination standard, let us suppose a standard 
of eighty per cent. as opposed to sixty-five per cent. 
Is it not apparent that the higher standard would com- 
pel the average student to do much more thorough 
work in class and by way of review? And would it 
not follow that the degree would stand for much higher 
attainments on the part of the average graduate? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not mean to 
imply that the student. would thus be given greater 
opportunities to learn. Indeed at some of our law 
schools those opportunities could hardly be improved. 
Along those lines our standards have been greatly 
elevated during the last few years, largely through 
your efforts. 

Nor would it imply any particular advance on the 
part of the best students, who would probably reach 
the higher mark in any event. 

It would simply mean that the average student 
would be forced to take more advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded, do more thorough work, and pre- 
pare himself better for graduation and finally for his 
profession. 

Would not this body do well to look into this 
matter, and inquire whether advantage would not re- 
sulttothe cause of legal education by a hearty effort to 
bring about a greater uniformity and an elevation of 
the examination standards in our schools? The re- 
forms you have already advocated have done much to 
raise the standard of attainment of our best graduates. 
The adoption of higher examination standards would 
go towards elevating the rank and file. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Among the well-known members present were the 
following : 


Edmund Wetmore, New York; John Hinkley, Balti- 
more; Francis Rawle, Philadelphia; Charles F. Man- 
derson, Omaha; U. M. Rose, Little Rock; W. A. 
Ketcham, Indianapolis; Hiram F. Stevens, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; James Hagerman, St. Louis; William P. Breen, 
Fort Wayne; John Morris, Jr., Fort Wayne; Charles 
S. Varian, Salt Lake City; Platt Rogers, Charles M. 
Campbell, F. E. Gregg, Denver; Jesse Holdom, Chi- 
cago; Edmund F. Trabur, Louisville, Ky.; James D. 
Andrews, Chicago; Howard N. Ogden, Chicago; Ster- 
ling B. Toney, Louisville; George L. Reinhard, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Charles Monroe, Los Angeles; H. 
H. Wilson, Lincoln, Neb.; H. S. Richards, Iowa City, 
Ia.; C. S. Elgutter, Omaha; John Fletcher, Little 
Rock, Ark.; J. C. Starkweather, Denver; Robert E. 
Foote, Denver; E. E. Ellinwood, Prescott, Ariz.; J. C. 
Herndon, Prescott, Ariz.; Frank Irvine,. Lincoln, 
Neb.; Henry T. Rogers, Denver; A. M. Stevenson, 
Denver; Louis F. Garrard, Columbus, Ga.; Samuel 
Lumkin, Atlanta, Ga.; S. A. Williams, Belair, Mo.; 
R. W. Williams, Tallahassee, Fla.; W. H. Bryant, 
Denver; L. M. Cuthbert, Denver; Charles G. Clement, 
Denver; S. P. Spencer, St. Louis; F. J. Swayze, New- 
ark, N. J.; J. H. Merrill, Thomasville, Ga.; W. A. 
Spoonts, Ft. Worth; Cass E. Herrington, Denver; B. 
R. Burroughs, Edwardsville, Ill; C. M. Hepburn, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Samuel C. Bennett, Boston ; J. H. McCono- 
logue, Mason City, Ila.; H. C. McDougal, Kansas City ; 

















Arthur Dana Wheeler, Chicago; Moses Hallett, Dey 
ver; W. J. Knight, Dubuque, Ia.; Adolph Moses, (yj 
cago; W. P. Rogers, Bloomington, Ind.; D. H. We 
Jr.,Salt Lake ;J. Austin Cabell, Richmond, Va.; Harg 
Binney, New York; E. H. Hopkins, Cleveland; Thy 
H. Robinson, Belair, Md.; L. Helm, Los Angeles 
Alex Hadden, Cleveland ; J. L. Aultry, Corsicana, Tex 
E. C. Camp, Knoxville, Tenn.; G. R. Gaither, Bai 
more; J. N. McGill, Washington, D. C.; Jesse 
Blair, Denver; Henry D. Estabrook, Chicago; € x 
Potter, Cheyenne; Charles Claflin Allen, St. Lonis 







































































Philip Lindsley, Dallas Tex.; FE. M. Ban 
lett, Omaha; W. P. Bartlett, Eau —_ Caird 











Wis.; G. T. Page, Peoria; Gustav Paul, Evansyilg 
Ind.; William G. Holt, Kansas City; Me(y 
Moore, Kansas City; James O. Troop, Bowling Gree 
Ohio; T. J. O'Donnell, Denver; Edward Q. Keasbey 
Newark, N. J.; Edwin Burritt Smith, Chicago; M, W 
Hyde, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. C. Longueville, Dy 
buque; Joseph H. Beale, Cambridge, Mass.; C. ( 
Bailey, Sioux Falls, $. D.; Robert W. Steele, Denver 
William H. Wadley, Denver; William B. Quarto 
Algona, Ia.; W. M. Robinson, Jefferson City, Me.; » 
W. Meldrim, Savannah, Ga.; George L. Paddock, Chi 
eago; E. A. Harriman, Chicago; James N. Austi 
Ellendale, South Dakota; Willow L. Eaton, 0s 












































age a * B. Moore, Lansing, Mich. 
Thomas Dent, Chicago; _ 5S. Carpenter 
Denver; E. Bb. Ladd, Kansas City, Emo 
McClain, lowa City; H. F. May, Denver; Ash 


ley Cockrill, Little Rock; Charles J. Hughes, Denver 

H. b. Babb, Denver; C. W. Burdick, Cheyenne 

Walen S. Logan, New York; Theodore P. Davis, In 

dianapolis; Dexter B. Potter, Providence; Clesson § 

Kinney, Salt Lake City; Dan H. Ball, Marquette 
Mich. ; Jas. W. McCreery, Greeley, Colo. ; E. B. Critch 

low, Salt Lake City; Geo. P. Barton, Chicago; Amas 

M. Eaton, Providence ; Tyson S. Dines, Denver; John 
A. Ewing, Leadville; Hugh Butler, Denver; Abel Em 

erson Peters, Denver; Frank Titus, Kansas City 

Howard L. Smith, Madison, Wis.; W. W. Van Winkle 
Parkersburg; Henry S. Dewey, Boston; L. D. Brew 
ster, Danbury, Conn.; E. C. Coke, Des Moines, Ia 

Sam’l Pickens, Indianapolis; J. J. Bergen, Somerville 
N. J.; Harry C. Davis, Jas. H. Blood, Joshua Grozier 
Denver; Frederick F. Brown, Minneapolis; A. 3 
Bronne, Washington, D. C.; Charles Martindale, In 
dianapolis; Franklin E. Brooks, Colorado Springs 
Chas.C.Spencer, T. F. Palmer, Monticello, Ind. ;Chas 
i. Gast, Pueblo; Henry E. Davis, District of Colum 
bia; Thomas Patterson, Pittsburg, Pa.; H. J. Steele 
Easton, Pa.; William B. Given, Columbia; Jas. S. Pil 
cher, Nashville, Tenn.; Bernard E. Curtis, Colorad 

Springs ; Geo. C. Manly, Denver; Robt. H. Parkinson 
Chicago; Ferdinand Bertslette, Maunch Chunk, Pa 
Richard C. Dale, Philadelphia; S. A. Griffin, Bedfor 
City, Va.; Chas. J. Sandis, Lancaster, Pa.; S. $ 
Wheeler, Lima, O.; G. M. Saltzgaten, Van Wert, 0. 
M. E. Hensel, Lancaster, Pa.; T. B. Cobbay, Denver 
Sigmund Zeisler, Chicago; Chas. A. Littlefield, Rock 
land, Mo.; Melville Church, Washington; Wm. H. 
Staake, Philadelphia; S. P. Wolverton, Sunbury, Pa; 
S.S. Patterson, Richmond, Va.; John D. Milligen, Mc- 
Pherson and Wm. VY. Kellem, Boston. 





ALTERATIONS. 

The addition by the payee, after delivery of a note 

to him of the name of another person as co-maker, is 
held in Brown vs. Johnson (Ala.) 51 L. R. A. 403, t0 
constitute such an alteration of the instrument as wil 
relieve maker. 
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PAYMENT OF BEQUEST BY MISAPPROPRIA- 
TION—IS BENEFICIARY A TRUSTEE 
EX MALEFICIO? 
James Holly, Petitioner, v. Domestic and Foreign 


Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and E. Walter Roberts. 

(U. S. Supreme Court, Decided, Feb. 25, 1901.) 

A payment of a bequest by an executor to a missionary 
society, out of funds that have been paid to him as an attor- 
ney by a client to be used in completing a purchase of land, 
but which the attorney misappropriates to cover up his defal- 
cation as executor, does not make the society liable as a trustee 
ex maleficio to such client for the amount received by it from 
such attorney, where the society has no knowledge of the mis- 


appropriation and proceeds yo expend the money in good faith 
before it has any notice thereof. 


John G. Johnson, Matthew V. Simpson and Cephas 
Brainerd tor petinoner. 


Julien T. Davies and Herbert Barry for respondent. 


Statement by Mr. Justice Shiras: 

This was the case of a bill in equity filed in January, 1891, 
in the circuit court of the United States for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, by James Holly, a citizen of the State of 
Pennsylvania, against the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, a corporation of the state of New York, and 
E. Walter Roberts, treasurer of the same. 

The case came to issue on bill, answer, and replication. 
Evidence was adduced by the respective parties, and certain 
exhibits and stipulations were filed. 

The principal facts disclosed by the pleadings and evidence 
were these: 

On December 23, 1887, the last will of Rev. James Saul, D. 
D., was duly proved, and letters testamentary thereon granted 
by the register of wills in and for the city and county of 
Philadelphia to Rev. Benjamin Watson, D. D., and Henry C 
Thompson, executors named in said will. In and by said will 
the testator bequeathed the whole of his estate to “the follow- 
ing institutions and in the following proportions, viz., to the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, three- 
fourths of the whole of my said estate, conditioned that the 
amount thus bequeathed shall be appropriated by said society 
in equal proportions of one-third to domestic missions, one- 
third to foreign missions, and one-third to the benefit of the 
colored people in the southern or formerly slave states for the 
support of- schools and missions.” The remaining one-fourth 
of the whole of the said estate he gave and bequeathed to the 
Theological Seminary near Alexandria, Virginia. By a codicil 
the bequest to the theological seminary was revoked, the testa- 
tor having substituted therefor a donation of 100 shares Penn- 
sylvania Railroad stock, and which he had transferred to the 
trustees of the seminary; and by a later codicil the testator 
further gave and devised to the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America all the residue of his estate. 

Neither the amount of the estate, nor the property of which 
it consisted, was mentioned in the will or codicils; but it ap- 
peared that, in addition to about $2,493.03 cash, the testator was 
possessed of bonds of the North Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany and of the United Railroads of New Jersey, and in their 
account filed in the orphans’ court of Philadelphia county the 
executors charged themeselves with $17,268.03 as the amount of 
the estate. This account was confirmed on November 5, 1889, 
showing a balance in the hands of the executors of $14,927.54, 
which was awarded by the court to the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

On June 19, 1890, the executor, Henry C. Thompson, called 
at the office of the defendant society in New York city, and 
handed to Roberts, the treasurer, a memorandum showing the 
above balance $14,927.54 awarded to the society by the decree of 
the orphans’ court, from the Saul estate, and $650 dividends re- 
ceived since and not included in the account, making a total 
of $15,577.54. For this sum Thompson gave a check in the fol- 
lowing words and figures: 


$15,577.54. Philadelphia, June 19, 1890. 

The Union Trust Company, Nos. 715, 717, 719 Chestnut street. 
Pay to the order of the Domestic and Foreign Miss. Soc. of 

the P. E. Church fifteen thousand five hundred seventy-seven 


54-100 dollars. H. C. Thompson. 
No. 623. 


Roberts, the treasurer, handed Thompson a receipt, as 
follows: 
New York, June 19, 1900. 
Received from executors estate of James Saul. late of 
*hiladelphia, Pennsylvania, fifteen thousand five hundred sev- 
snty-seven 54-100 dollars ($15,577.54). George Bliss, Treasurer, 
per E. Walter Roberts, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
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Thompson's check was deposited by Roberts, treasurer, in 
the Bank of New York, for general account of the Foreign and 
Domestic Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, by which bank the 
check was torwarded for collection to the Bank of North 
Ameriea of Philadelphia, and was to that bank paid, on June 
21, 1890, by the Union Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

The proceeds of this check were deposited in the general 
bank account of the missionary seciety, and were applied, with 
other moneys of the society, to domestic, foreign and colored 
missions, before the society was notified of the claim asserted 
in the bill of complaint. 

In May, 1890, James Holly, a resident of Philadelphia, 
bought at auction for $12,000 a house and lot situated upon 
North Fifteenth street in that city. He took the title papers 
to H. C. Thompson, who had previously been employed by him, 
ind requested Thompson to have proper conveyances made. 
\s some of those interested in the sale resided elsewhere there 
was some delay in getting the papers signed. Finally, on June 
i9, 1890, Holly called on Thompson, who told him that the 
papers were ready, and asked for a check to meet the purchase 
money. Thereupon Holly gave him a check in the following 
form: 

Philadelphia, June 19, 1890. 

The Fidelity Insurance, Trust & Safe Deposit Co., pay to 
Henry C. ‘Thompson, attorney, or order, twelve thousand dol- 
lars. James Holly. 

$12,000. 
And Thompson gave Holly a receipt, as follows: 
Philadelphia, June 19, 1890. 

Received from James Holly twelve thousand dollars, and J. 
A. Freeman’s receipt for $200, to be applied to purchasing 
house, No. 643 North Fifteenth street. 

$12,000. (Signed) H. C. Thompson. 

Holly never afterward saw Thompson, but on July 15, 1890, 
was informed by Morgan, one of the vendors of the property 
purchased, that Thompson was lying at a hospital in Jersey 
City, where he had attempted suicide. 

Taking alarm, Holly consulted Mr. Burton, as an attorney, 
and it was discovered that Holly’s check on the Fidelity In- 
surance, Trust & Safe Deposit Company in favor of Thompson 
for $12,000, dated June 19, 1890, had been by Thompson that day 
deposited in the Union Trust Company, Philadelphia, and that, 
by a check of June 19, 1890, in favor of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the P. E. Church in the United 
States of America, Thompson had drawn out $15,577.54, leaving 
a balance in his favor of $72.41. 

According to the finding of the circuit court this check in 
favor of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society was, to 
the extent of $10,028, paid by the Union Trust Company out of 
the moneys realized from Holly’s check to Thompson; and that 
court decreed against the missionary society in favor of the 
complainant for that amount. 85 Fed. Rep. 249. 

Upon appeal the decree of the circuit court was reversed by 
the cirewit court of appeals for the second circuit, and the bill 
directed to be dismissed (34 C. C. A. 649, 92 Fed. Rep. 745); and 
thereupon the case was brought to this court by a writ of 
certiorari. 

Mr. Justice Shiras delivered the opinion of the court: 

This is a case in which a court of equity is called upon to 
decide upon which of two innocent parties is to fall a loss 
caused by the dishonesty of a third person. The relation that 
existed between Thompson and the missionary society was 
that of executor ahd legatee; between Thompson and Holly, 
that of attorney and client. As between themselves, Holly and 
the missionary society were absolute strangers. 

Our examination of the pleadings and evidence fails to 
show any such dereliction of duty or supine negligence on the 
part of the missionary society in demanding and enforcing 
payment of the Saul legacy as would show, or even tend to 
show, that the society knew, or had reason to believe, that 
Thompson was insolvent or had been guilty of any misappro- 
priation of the property or funds of the Saul estate. It is true 
that the legacy was not paid as promptly as the society had 
reason to expect, but there was nothing unusual about such 
a delay. 

The very fact that Rev. Dr. Saul had selected Thompson to 
be one of his executors authenticated him to the society as a 
trustworthy person, and while it is true that Rev. Mr. Watson, 
who was a co-executor, in letters answering inquiries by the 
secretary of the society in April and May, 189, admitted that 
Thompson was dilatory in settling the estate, there was noth- 
ing to justify suspicion on the part of either Mr. Watson or of 
the society that there was anything wrong in Thompson’s deal- 
ings with the estate. Accordingly we are fully satisfied that, 
when Thompson called upon the society at the New York office, 
on June 19, 1890, and paid the amount shown to be due the 
society by the account of the executors in the orphans’ court 
of Philadelphia county, apnroved November 23, 1889, together 
with the additional sum of $650 received after and not included 
in the account. there was nothing, either in the previous trans- 
actions, or in the form of the payment by Thomnpson’s check, to 
put the society upon notice, or to have justified the treasurer 
in refusing to accept the payment. When Thompson’s check 
was paid the following day and the proceeds had gone into the 
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bank account of the missionary society, the matter was fully 
closed between the executors of Saul’s estate and the society. 

Beyond this, we think the evidence fairly shows that the 
missionary society had appropriated and expended the money 
So received to the purposes appointed by the testator, before any 
notice was given of the complainant’s claim. While such us id 
application of the money might not exonerate the society from 
liability, if they had received the money in circumstances that 
visited them with notice of Thompson’s dishonest conduct toward 





Holly, yet if the money, received in good faith by the legatee, 
had actually and bona fide been applied and expended for th 
use of the beneficial purposes appointed in the will, withou 
knowledge of Holly’s claim, or indeed, that such a man existea, 
we think a court of equity would refuse to hold the society as 
a trustee ex maleficio. 

The learned judge of the circuit court, speaking of this 
aspect of the case, does indeed say: 


“Some suggestion is made that this was received as a 
charitable bequest, and so applied that it had gone beyond 
reach, and cannot be recovered. But the defendant has not 


shown that this particular money has been applied to any par- 
ticular purpose as coming from Saul, or otherwise than as it 
would use its general funds in the furtherance of its obj 
nor that any of this particular money was applied 
its purposes.” 

If this statement is to be understood to mean that the 
money, bank notes or specie, actually received on Thompson’s 
check, was not immediately and in form applied to the bene- 
ficial purposes named in Saul’s will, it may be true; indeed, it 
appears that the proceeds of Thompson’s check were paid into 
the Bank of New York for general account of the missionary 
society, and that thus the identity of the bank notes or specie 
was lost in the credit account of the society in that bank. Bu 
it is not perceived that such a state of facts disabled the s 
ciety from having the advantage of showing that money t 
equal amount was appropriated and applied by them, out of 
their general account, to the purposes appointed by the tes- 
tator. To demand that such a society should make special de- 
posits of legacies received, so as to be able to trace the ap- 
plication of such deposits into the hands of beneficiaries in the 
same form as when received, would be in the highe 
unreasonable. 

If, however, the meaning of the learned judge was that it 
did not distinctly appear that the missionary society had ap- 
propriated and applied an amount of money equal to that re- 
eeived from the Saul estate to the purposes appointed in the 
will, before any notice was received of Holly’s claim, we are 
constrained to decidedly dissent from such a view. 

In the bill of complaint the defendants were explicitly 
called upon to answer under oath whether and in what cir- 
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cumstances they had received money from Thompson, and par- 
ticularly whether such money had been received as coming 
from the estate of James Saul, deceased, and whether they had 
received a letter from plaintiff's attorney, on or about July 
17, 1890, notifying them that the moneys so received by the de- 
fendants through Thompson’s check came from money belong- 
ing to Holly. To these allegations and interrogatories the d 
fendants answered, denying any knowledge or belief on their 
part of the transaction between Thompson and Holly “until 
after the receipt by defendants and expenditure of the 
77.54 referred to; and these defendants, further answering, 
lleged that, at the time of the notification hereinbefore re- 
d to and the receipt by the defendant society of the letter 
from plaintiff's attorney, these defendants had expended, in the 
usual course of their business and according to the will of the 
said Rev. James Saul, the said sum of $15,577.54.” 

To this portion of the answer the plaintiff filed exceptions 
for insufficiency, as follows: 

“In not stating how the defendants have expended the $15,- 
577.54, what the items of expenditure were and the respectiv 
dates of such items of expenditure, and how and in what re- 
spect the said moneys were expended according to the will of 
the Rev. James Saul, deceased, and what was the usual course 
of business of defendant’s society in making said expenditure 
of said moneys, whether the same was expended by standing 
order or special resolution of the board of managers of the 
society defendant, or otherwise.” 

Thereupon the defendants, responding to these exceptions, 
filed a supplemetal answer as follows: 

“These defendants, further answering, allege that the 
moneys received as aforesaid from Henry C. Thompson, execuv- 
tor, were expended by the defendant society for domestic mis- 
sions, foreign missions, and for the benefit of colored peo- 
ple in the Southern or formerly slave States, for the support 
of schools and missions, through its officers, acting partly 
under the general direction of the Board of Managers and 
partly under a resolution of said board, passed on the 10th day 
of June, 1890, authorizing the treasurer to apply such legacies 
as might be received before September 1, 1890, to the payment 
of appropriations to September 1, 1890—of which resolution a 
copy is hereto annexed and marked ‘P.’”’ 

The copy of the resolution was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the treasurer be instructed to apply so 
much of the gross amount received from domestic and general 
legacies to September 1, 1890, as may be required toward the 
appropriations for corresponding work to same date.” 

It was also made to appear that on June 20, 1890, the bal- 
ance in bank to the credit of the missionary society was $43,- 
569.23. On that day the balance was increased by the proceeds 
of Thompon’s check, $15,577.54, and other money, to $60,110.09; 
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cks drawn between June 20 and Jul 
» letter of Holly’s attorney was rec 

; drawn out; aggregating more 
sum of TI “ ; check and the balance 
was rect nd it was shown that these 
account of domestic, 
expenses 

It is tr that, owing to further receipts betwes 
and July 18, 1890, there was a balance on hand in bank on the 
latter day, but receipts were themselves trust funds, 
contributed and held for the charitable purposes of the society. 
It need s reely be said that a court of equity will not inter- 
fere with t proper application of such funds by constraining 
the society to divert them to relieve Holly. This, of cours: 
was not 1 case of a running account between debtor and 
ereditor the general rule is that the debtor has a right, 
if hepleases, tomake the appropriation of payments; if he omits 
it, thecredi 1ay make it; if both omit it, the law will apply th: 
payments rding to its own notions of justice. Here there was 
no relatior ' debtor and creditor between the missionary so- 
ciety an y, and the latter cannot be heard to comp lain 
of the ay tion by the society of the money received from 
Thompsor -cutor, to the purposes prescribed by the testa- 
tor, nor to ind that moneys subsequently rec¢ d by the 
society f rd persons for specific charitable | arees s shall 
be used to indemnify him from loss occasioned by trusting his 
money with his attorney. 

From t numerous cases cited we think it swfficient to re- 
fer to two or three which resemble in their facts the case in 
hand, ar vhich were laid down principles now applicable. 

Brooklyn Bd. of Edu. 79 N. Y. 183, 35 Am. Rep. 

vas a ¢ where one Gill, who was a member of the Board 

of E oe tion of the city of Brooklyn, had converted to his own 

use the money of the board, and so became indebted to it in 

the < unt thus subtracted. Gill forged a mortgage upon 

the land of another and sold it to Stevens, receiving from him 

the pro « and depositing them to his own credit. He then 

drew a check for the amount of his debt to the Board of Edu- 

cation, ar with it paid that debt in full. The court held that 
Stevens could not recover the money from the board, saying: 

‘It is absolutely necessary for practical business trans- 
actions that the payee of money in due course of business shall 
not be put upon inquiry at his peril as to the title of the paper. 
Money has noe irm: = The purchaser of a chattel or a chose 
in acti n may by inquiry in most cases ascertain the right of 
the persons from whom he takes the title. But it is generally 
impracticable to trace the source from which the possessor 
‘of money has derived it. It would introduce great confusion 
into commercial dealings if the creditor who receives money in 
payment of a debt is subject to the risk of accounting there for 
to a third person who may be able to show that the debtor 
obtained it from him by felony or fraud, The law wisely, from 


and that 
day on 
sum of 


y 18, the 
eived, the 
than the 
on hand when it 
payments were on 
foreign and colored missions and office 


n June 20 


those 





; of public policy and convenience, and to give 

nd certainty to business transactions, adjudges that 
ssion of money vests a title in the holder as to third 
aling with him and receiving it in due course of busi- 
n good faith upon a valid consideration. If the con- 
sod between the parties, it is good as to all the 

y,’ said Lord Mansfield in Miller v. Race, 4 Burr. 

‘+r be followed into the hands of a person who 
tock it in the course of currency and in the way of 


Fourth Nat. Bank, 147 N. 

iatch procured 
itly converted. 

intecedent 


Y. 184, 41 N. E. 403, 
a loan upon stock which he 

He then, with the money thus pro- 
debt which he owed to the bank. The 


ine goe s upon the broad ground that money has 

that in general it cannot be identified as chattels 

hat to pe rmit in every case of the payment of a 

, as to the source from which the debtor derived 

and a recovery it shown to have been dishonestly 

wuld disorganiz« = business operations, and entail 

f risk and uncertainty which no enterprise could 

> is fo unde sd upon a sound general policy as well 

at principle of justice which determines, as between 

irties, , UPON whom the loss should fall under the ex- 
mstance 


>» concede ed that he was not, in the circumstances, 
from following his money into the hands of the mis- 
iety, by having entered an attachment against 
‘or a fraudulent conversion of his money; let it also 
led that, by trusting his money with Thompson, who 
tofore been his attorney, and whose standing in the 
ity was good, he was not guilty of conduct so reck- 
rligent as to, of itself, deprive him of a remedy; yet 
ls in the essential particular that he has not shown 
lary society, in receiving from Thompson, exec- 
due from the estate of Rev. Dr. Saul, and in 
in accordance with the appointments in the will, 
ith any notice or knowledge, actual or imputable, that 
m- was misapplying funds intrusted to him by a third 
ith whom the society had no relations whatever. As 
» missionary society, Holly, in the circumstances dis- 
s no equities; and even if it could be said that the 
; were equal, a court of equity will not transfer a loss 
; already fallen upon one innocent party to another 
jually innocent. 
» decree of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second 
is affirmed, 


. Justice Brewer did not hear the argument or take part 
n the decision, nance ‘ 
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A CORPORATION UNDER THE DELAWARE LAW. 
First: May hold its annual meetings outside the State of Delaware. 

Second: May keep all original books outside of the State of Delaware. 

Third: May save from I-4 to I-2 of the expense required under the New Jersey Law. 


Our law is clear, liberal 2nd adjudicated. 
Fult information and blank forms for incorporating furnished on request. 








BAR AND LAW LIBRARY ASSO- | 
CIATIONS. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


Organized August 21, 1878.) 
( u 
Prisident—Edmund Wetmore, New York City. 


—= Hinkley, 


phia, Pa. 
. COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
: (Organized August 16, 1895.) 
President—E. C. Fergason,Chicago,.I1l. 


Recording Sec’y—Edwin A. Krauthoff, Kansas C’y. Mo. 
Ghuvenpending Bocretary—Geo. 8. Hull, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Treasurer—E. 


K. Summerwell, New York City. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION A CREDIT MEN. 
og SE June 25, 1896.) 
poets Sein eld, ld, Philadelphia. me 
Secretary. illiam A +t, New Yor! 
Treasurer—T. H. Green, Sioux City, Iowa. 
CANADIAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 
President—Jno. Irving, Toronto. 
ee A A alconor, Montreal. 
Treasurer—C. B. Carter. Montreal. 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 
ALABAMA. 


(Organized January 15, 1879.) 
Presidest—Edward L. Russell, Mobile. 
Secretary and ‘Ireasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery. 


KA. 
Ca 1896.) 
eet —Eeas A. riedrich, Sitka. 
Secretary—F. D. K , Juneau. 
Treasurer—T. J. Dono oe, Juneau. 
ARIZONA. 

( ‘ized March 4, 1894.) 

President—A. C. 


.C. er. 
Secretary— Wade H. Hulings, Phoenix. 
Treasurer—W alter Bennett. 


ARKANSAS. 
(Organized March 15, 1882.) 
Secretary. 7. Fr Eanie 4 eel Rock. 
— ngborough, Little 
Treasurer—George E. Dodge. L Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA. 
(Organized May 1%, 1901.) 
President—R. E. Ragland, San Francisco. 
Secretary—Robert Richards, San Francisco. 


ILORADO. 

(Organized uber 9, 1897.) 
President— Platt Regers, 
Secretary and Tresgurer_Lucius W. Hoyt, Denver. 


(Organized Jur June oe “1875. ) 
Pres'dent—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford 
Secretary--Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
DELAWARE. 
(Organized February 4, 1901.) 

Beceetary oT Shevand ni Holeet Wilmington. % 
onteny—-S- eise ware Ci 

oe Teulon Georgetown. “ 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

(Organized June 5, 1874.) 
President— Chapin Brown, Washington. 
Secretary—-Percival M. Brown, a 
Treasurer—Charles H. cre tg ashington. 


(Orgeintned A Angus 1, 1883.) 
President—C. E. Battle, Columbus. 
Secretary—Orville A. Park, Macon. 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 


(Organized 1898 
|Z -) 
t—James E. Babb, Lewiston. 


7. es Cage, Boi 
an , se. 
B. Kingsbury, Boise. 


ILLINOIS. 
(Organized January 4, 1877.) 

President—Johu 8. 8. Stevens, Peoria. 

Secretary and ‘Treasurer 


J. H. Matheny, Springfield. 


‘ INDIANA. 
oe June 23, 1896.) 
President—Th P. set, Satmepelia, 
Secretary—Merrill Moores, polis. 


215 N. Charies St., Balti- 
Treasurer—Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 
(Organized Feb 23, 1900.) 
President—C. Bb. Stuart, South cAlester. 
Secretary—E. F. Kennedy, South McAlester. 
Treasurer—Ed. J. aa — McA leater. 


(Organized December $ 1894. 
President—J. Hf. McConlogue, Mason City. 


jogu 
| Secretary—Samuel 8S. Wright, Tipton. 


Treasurer—George F. Henry, Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 
(Organized January. 9, 1883.) 
President—Silas Porter, Kansas City. 
Secretary—D. A. Valentine, Topeka. 
Treasurer— Howell Jones, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY. 
President—Malcolm Yeaman, Henderson. 
Secretary—J. G. ann por 


(Organized A wed ell 3051 130, 1899.) 
Apran meet —g M Orleans. 
Secretary— Wm. S. Benedict, New Orleans. 


(Organized M March 18, 1891.) 
President— Wallace H. White, Lewiston. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta. 
MARYLAND. 

. (Organized August 28, 1896.) 
President—John 3. a i 
Secretary—Conway W. Sams, Baltimore. 
Tceasurer—Frank G. Turner, Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN. 
(Organized June 1, 1890.) 
President—Mark Morris, Grand Rapids. 
—William Landman, Grand Rapids. 
Treasurer—Arthur C. Dennison, Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA. 
(Organized October 2. 1883.) 
President—H. F. Slevemn, St. Paul. 
Secretary—Stiles W. Burt, St. Paal. 
Treasurer—¥. V. Brown, Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI 
President—Rebert Lowry, J: ackson. 
Secretary—W. R. , Jackson. 
Treasurer—C. M. W son. 


(Organized I December 29, 1880.) 
| ome noe . Teasdale, Kansas City. 
F. Gallenkamp, Union. 
Seensente—-Adics eco St. Lonis. 


ONTANA. 
(Or; a 8, 1885.) 
ee Ed t-Charloe i 
a Ww .) 
~—F. D. Miracle Helena. 


NEBRASKA. 

(Organized January 27, 1900.) 
President—J nine E. Wakeley, Omaha. 
Secretary— Roscoe Pound, Lincoln. 
Treasurer—S. P. Davidson, Tecumseh. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

(Organized August 10, 1873.) 

President—Albert S. Batchellor, Littleton. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Arthur H. Chase, Concord. 


NEW JERSEY. 
President— David J. Pancoast, Camden. 
Secretary—Albert C Wall, Jersey City. 
Treasurer—Chas. C. Black Jersey City. 


NEW MEXICO. 
(Organized Jan 19, 1886.) 
Secretary —Kaward L. Bartlett, Santa F 
—Edware artiett, ‘e. 
Treasurer—George W. a ort ga Santa Fe. 


(Organized May 3 3, 1876.) 
President— William = Hornblower, New York. 
Sa ~ big nem ew anes 
rresponding Secretary— George er, 
Treasurer— ‘Albert Hessberg, Albany. “af ” 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Organized Feb. 10, 1899.) 
President—Charles M. Busbee., Raleigh 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer—J. C. Biggs, Durham. 
OKLAHOMA. 
ized July 10, 1890.) 
President—John fi ee Guthrie. 
Guthrie. 


ns ag rer rating Guthrie. 





hone 153. DELAWARE CHARTER (GUARANTEE AND TRUST a» hws od sna 


(Organized Jaly &, 1880.) 
en 5 Oe eeler, Lim . 
Seoretary — ee ucyrns. 
Treasurer—L. H. Pike, T 


(Organized October 18, 1890.) 
a ee 3 8. — Portland. 


(Organized Ji wary Ie 16, 1995.) 
anuary 
President— Alexander Simpaon, Jr., Philadelphia. 
Secretary— William H. Staake, Philade elphia. 

Treasurer— William Peun Lloyd, Mechanicsburg. 


iE ISLAND. 


( May 14, 1898.) 
President— Francis Colwell, vidence. 


Secretary— William A. Morgan, Providence. 
Treasarer—W illiam H. Sweetland, Providence. 


(Organized J 1882.) 
aly, ° 
President—J. H. Acklen, Nashville. 
Secretary and Treasurer—R. L. Bartels, Memphis. 
(Organized Jaly 15, ——4 
Preaident— James 3. Stubbs, (Galveston. 
—Charles 8. M 


Secretary. Austin. 
Treasurer— William D. porcg Fort Worth. 


18%. 
President—c.8 " aaa ge , 
Seaman tcmep ee inna alt Cae, Salt Lake. 
VERMONT. 
(Organized ag oy 14, 1878.) 


ee St. Jo —=* 
Sesretary—George W. W Montpelier 


(Organized July 6, 1888. 
President—T homas (. Elder,  peRarenf . 
and Treasurer—E. C. —s Richmond. 


Secretary and 
yp ee 1988. 
(Organized Jannary s 
Peeiient— Ane ee Ellenburg. ' 
Secretary—F.. (+. der, 
Treasurer— N. * 


Treasurer—W. N. Miller, Parkersburg. 4 


(Organized January 9, 1878. 
anuary 
President—F. C. Winkler, Milwaukee. ‘ 
te yg Haring, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—S. C. Hank > 


—— rr 2 Sie 


COLORADO. 


The recent election of officers of the 
Colorado State Bar Association resulted 
as follows: 


President, Platt Rogers, Denver ; first 
vice-president, Harry N. Haynes, 
Greeley; second vice-president, Henry 
A. Dubbs, Pueblo; secretary and treas- 
urer, Lucius W. Hoyt, Denver ; delegates 
to the American Bar Association, Julius 
©. Gunther, Trinidad: Hon. Jas. W. 
a Greeley, and Willard Teller, 

ver. 
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GEORGIA. 
called meeting of the Augasta Bar 
A tion was held at the court house 
ently for the purpose of receiving the 
ort of the committees on nominations 
iby-laws. The committee su ed 
ibe wing names: President, J. ©. O. 
jack; first vice-president, J. R. Lamar ; 
vice-president, W. T. , Gary 
and treasurer, D. G. F 
gentive committee, Frank H. Miller, 
gsman, Boykin Wright and H. O. 
; committee on admissions, Jos. 
a Famming, chairman, E. H. Calla- 
ny, Salem Dutcher, Bryan Cumming, 
y. K. Miller and Irvin Alexander. 
The nominees were elected by accla- 


The committee on constitution and by- 
ywethrough its chairman, F. H, Miller, 
gbmitted a draft of the by-laws. They 
sere read by sections and adopted. 


IOWA. 


The annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Bar Association was held on July 16 and 
i! at Council Bluffs. About 100 attor- 
wys were in attendance, with President 
]. J. McCarthy of Dubuqne in the chair. 

Burke of the Council Bluffs bar 
idiyered the address of welcome. The 
neponse was given by L, M, Kean of 
Sioux City. 

Features of the sessions were the 

zs of Charles A. Clark, Cedar 
Rapids, and J. O, Mabry, Albia. The 
frmer, who wrote of ‘‘The Law Re- 
fomer,’’ was ill at Spirit Lake and bis 
pper was read by L. G. Kinne of Des 
Moines. Mr. Clark, who was a promin- 
at republican candidate for jadge of 
the supreme court last year, justified 
negro disfranchisement in the south and 
declared that lynching was the result of 
‘glaring defect in our laws.’’ 

Mabry, who is a republican railroad 
attorney, condoned judicial acce 
of railroad passes on the gro that 
lowa judges are so poorly paid that 
seceptance of such gratuities is justifia- 


President, McCarthy delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Perjury in Judical Proceed- 
ings.’’ It was an able presentation of 
the difficulties now existing in our 
judical system and will be published in 
“The American Lawyer’’ in an early 
issue. It received great applause. In 
the evening the annual banquet of the 
association given at the Grand hotel, 
President, J. J. MeOarthy presiding a> 
wastmaster, with this of toasts : 

“The Shyster,’’ Judge H. M. Remley 
of Anamosa ; ‘‘ Why Lawyers Die Poor, ’’ 
H.M. Towner of Corning; ‘‘The Tax 
Ferret and the Tax Ferret Law,’’ R. 
M. Haines of Grinnell; ‘*The Bar of 
Pottawattamie OCounty,’’ Judge E. A. 
Aylesworth of Oouncil Bluffs; *‘The 
law’s Delay,’’ W. L. Eton of Osage; 
“Observations from the Bench,’’ W. N. 
Treichler of Tipton. 

At the morning session on July 17 at 
10 o'clock Judge Smith McPherson of 
Red Oak delivered the annual address, 
which was followed by a paper by E. M. 
Carr of Manchester on ‘‘Insanity as a 
Defense to Crime. ”’ 

The annual election of officers resulted 
% follows: President, J. H. McOun- 
logue, Mason City; vice-president, R. 
M. Haines, Grinnell; secretary, Sam 8S. 
Wright, Tipton; treasurer F. 
Henry, Des Moines. The place of meet- 
ing for 1902 has not yet been selected. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
a ef the Indian Territory Bar Associa- 






























































































































































































tion, held in South McAlester on Sept 3d 
F. H. Kellogg, of South McAlester, was 
chosen , vice E. F. Kennedy, 
who has,.removed from the Territory. 
President Stuart announced the follow- 
ing committees for the ensuing year: 
Jurisprudence and reform: ©. L. Jack- 
son, Muskogee; William M. Melette, 
Vinita; W. J. Horton, South McAlester ; 
J.B. Thompson, Paul’s Valley; 8. T. 


Bledsoe, Ardmore. Legal education: 
James . Givens, Muskogee; W. 5 
‘Kornegay, Vinitta; J. H. Gordon, 


South McAlester; J. F. Sharpe, Purcell ; 
W. L. CQruce, Ardmore. Legal history 
and biography: L. F. Parker, Vinita; 
W. E. Rogers and F. H. Kellogg, South 
McAlester. Publications; Edgar Smito, 
Vinita; J. A. Hale, South McAlester; 
W. W. Hastin Tahlequah. Griev- 
ances: Claud eaver, Paul’s Valley; 
R. R. Williams, Durant; John Cocke, 
Antlers. Banquet committee: William 
Costigan, W. P. Freeman and Fielding 
Lewis, South McAlester. The next 
meeting will be held at South McAlester 
jn October of this year. 


MAINE. 


Recently the county attorneys of the 
several Maine counties held a meeting 
in Portland and organized the Maine 
Prosecuting Officers Association. The 
object of the association is to secure such 
criminal action as there experiences 
show to be necessary and also to work 
needed changes in the methods of pro- 
cedure in criminal causes; also to pro- 
mote friendship and sociability among 
brother officials. 

Attorney General George M. Seiders 
of Portland was elected president ex- 
officio, the other officers elected were: 

Vice-President—Kobert T. Whitehouse, 
Cumberland county. 

Secretary—William B. Skeleton, An- 


droscoggin county. 

Treasurer Thomas Leigh, Kennebec 
county. 

Executive Committee—Bertram  L. 
Smith, Penobscot county; George W. 
Gower, Somerset county; Wilham S. 


Matthews, York county. 

With the exception of Washington, 
Knox and Waldo counties all were repre- 
sented at the meeting. Those present 
were: William B. Skelton, Lewiston, 
Androscoggin; Ransford W. Shaw, 
Houlston, Aroostook; Robert T. White- 
house, Portland, Cumberland; Scott 
Wilson, assistant, Portland, Onomber- 
land; Herbert S. Wing, Kingfield, 
Franklin Bedford E. Tracy, Winter 
Harbor, Hancock, Thos. Leigh, Augusta, 
Kennebec.; John W. Brackett, New Har- 
bor, Lincoln; Ellery ©. Park, Bethel, 
Oxford, Bertram L. Smith, Patten, 
Penobscot; Martin L. Durgin, Milo, 
Piscataquis; Charles D. Newell, Rich- 
mond, Sagadahoc: George W. Grower, 
Skowhegan, Somerset; William S. Mat- 
thews, Biddeford, York; Attorney Gen- 
eral George M. Seiders, Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


The Maryland State Bar Association 
meet at Deer Park on July 31. Steven- 
son A. Williams, president ; Conway W. 
Sams, secretary, and Frank 8S. Turner, 
treasurer. Mr. Williams delivered an 
address ‘‘On the Methods of Forming 

ions From Oolonial Times, the 

Evils that Grew oat of Them and Some 

Reforms Suggested.’’ He made a strong 

ea for legislation on the line of the 

ew Jersey law so that the state might 

ya some revenue through tne forma- 
tion 





The committee on admission of mem- 
bers reported the following, who were 
elected: Messrs. L. S. Meyer, W. H. 
Surratt, G. G. Ratcliffe, James A. 
Dennis, Heister Hess, T. B. Whiting, 
Lewis Putzel, H. B. Stevens, Wiiliam 
H. Harlan, George ©. Morrison, H. P. 
Stewart, Lioyd Jackson, Jr., T. Scott 
Offutt, Osear Leser, Bernard A. Schmitz, 
A. 5S. Brady, O. O. Baines, Edward L. 
Mitehell, Guion Miller, Perey H. Veitch, 
Julian O. Renniger and W. O. Smith. 

Judge Briscoe, chairman of the com- 
mittee on legal biography, presented the 
bi i of three lately deceased 
members—Skipwith Wilmer, John. T. 
Mason and Frederick Leist. These 
will be printed in the annual publica- 
tion of proceedings. 

The report of the committee on judicial 
administration and legal reform ‘was 
read by Thomas H. Robinson, of Belair. 
deals largely with the diffi- 
culty of preparing a proper corrupt prac- 
tices act, but makes one suggestion, an 
act to prevent bribery by corporations. 
The report presented a system of legal 
ethics for consideration, which will 
come up for discussion next year. 

The committee on legal education, Bb. 
A. Richmond, chairman, reported fav- 
Apel thn va ng mr 

i ‘or more preliminary 
preparation. One candidate before the 
law examiners spelt women wimmin.’’ 
Ferdinand Williams inquired if the ex- 
aminers objected to giving the women 
two —_ (Laughter.) The report 
stated out of 76 applicants last year 
only 10 were rejected by the law exam- 
iners, who have now in operation a 
standard equal to that of the Harvard 
Law School. 

Treasurer Turner reported a balance 
of $485.15 in the : 

At the afternoon session Alfred S. 
Niles, of Baltimore, read a paper entitled 
‘*Where the Law Fails,’’ He said in 
part: 

‘‘If one person breaks the criminal 
law the result is ordinarily imprison- 
ment; but if a mob of whitecaps or 
strikers or corporation employes commit 
the crime, the law simply throws up its 
hands in both abhorrance and surrender. 
Given the simple fact that a corporation 
is a party to a civil suit, still if it isa 
big corporation, only the immature ex- 
pect that it will receive even-handed 
justice in court. If a jury gets the 
chance to give the verdict of its choice, 
the corporation will usually fare worse 
than strict justice would require, while 
pecans opener seem as if the 
co com to give it greater 
favor than her * be given an ordinary 
person, in order to protect it from the 
excesses and unlawful depredations of a 


jury. 

‘‘Leaving for other occasions and to 
more competent hands all other points 
where the law fails, let me ask you to 
consider with me what I have ventured 
to call the Little Round Top of the bat- 
tlefield, namely, disputes between em- 
—— and employed re case of quasi- 
pu corporations, and more paricularl. 
the matter of strikes and lockouts. Of 
course, I know that there are many 
people who argue that there ought to be 
no such thing as quasi-public corpora- 
tions. If a corporation, say they, exer- 
Spuniiot te deattiorie in are sufficiently 
‘public’ to justify in invoking the power 
of ‘eminent domain’ and co i 

roperty against the will of the owner 
t is a ‘public’ corporation without the 
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the people have to this extent abandoned 
the theory of self-government. Men of 
this type of thought ask: ‘Why should 
not all such services as furnishing trans- 
portation and the supplying to the in- 
habitants of a city, water, light, educa- 
tional facilities and street car service be 
frankly recognized as public and pro- 
vided for by governmental agencies? 
Why should telegrams be on a different 
footing from letters? Whv should water 
be furnished by the city and gas and 
electricity by a private company? Why 
is the government able to give us public 
schools but unable to run street car 
lines? * * * * 

** Without changing all our institutions 
no one can be compelled to pay for his 
labor more than market rates. Neither 
will anyone maintain seriously that a 
corporation ought to be forced to pay 
more. There is surely much to be said 
upon each of these two sides, and con- 
fining ourselves to these two view points 
it is hard to see what may be done 
legitimately and helpfully. But there 
is another side from which the problem 
may be approached, and an advance 
along which may well be expected to 
cause this ‘*Little Round Top’’ of law- 
nessness to surrender to the law. This 
advance would be made on behalf neither 
of the corporation nor of the strikers, 
but of the general public. 

‘‘Its guiding thought would be: ‘A 
corporation which undertakes to perform 
public functions must perform them.’ 
Such a corporation has no business to 
fail to perform the services it has under- 
taken, because of a dissagreement with 
its men about wages, than it would have 
to discontinue its service until it could 
beat down the prices of material men 
when repairs are needed. A street car 
company needs motive power and motor- 
men. Suppose it has neither. There 
are people who are willing to supply 
machinery for the power at a certain 
price. There are people who are willing 
to act as motormen at a certain price. 
If the company thinks that the price 
charged for the motors is too much, it 
will, nevertheless, pay it in order to get 
the machinery. If it thinks the price 
charged for the motormen is too high, it 
may stop its service and make its 
patrons walk until it succeeds in beating 
down their wages. Why this difference? 
Is it not plain that the difference ought 
not to exist?’’ 

On motion of Mr. Conway W. Sams, 
the constitution was amended so as to 
require the annual meeting to take place 
between the 15th of June and the 15th 
of July. 

On motion of H. W. Talbott, the 
Court of Appeals was requested to add 
such subjects to the legal examinations 
of candidates for the bar as will deter- 
mine their preliminary preparations. A 
motion was made to reconsider, but was 
lost—8 yeas tuo 23 nays. 

The president appointed the following 
committee on nominations of officers for 
the ensuing year: George L. Vanbib- 


ber, Wililam S. Evans, Judge Henry 
Page, William ©. Uevecmon, E. 5S. 


Riley, Judge James McSheery, John H. 
Mitchell, Walter Dawkins and William 
H. Bayless. This committee in the 
afternoon agreed to report in favor of 
Mr. John S. Wirt, of Cecil, for presi- 
dent and the following other officers: 
Conway W. Sams, for secretary; Frank 
G. Turner, for treasurer; executive 


council, Thomas H. Robinson, George 
Whitelock, J. Henry Baker, Benjamin 
A. Richmond; vice-presidents, Thomas 
Judge 


W. Simmons, James Alfred 








Pearce, Judge N. Charles Burke, Judge 
James Revell, Hantmond Urner, B. 
Harris Camalier, M. H. Lehmeyer, 
Richard Bernard. The vice-president 
for the Fourth circuit is open, to be 
tilled by Mr. W. CO. Devecmon. 

In the evening James W. Owens of 
Annapolis read a paper on ‘‘ Legislation 
—Its Errors and Needed Reforms.’’ 

Mr. Owens advocated a State Board 
of Pardons, and a law to prevent food 
fish being caught to turn into fertilizers, 
He urged legislation to make the Legis- 
lature begin at once the work of the 
session by the immediate appointment 
of its committees on assembling at 
Annapolis. 

MICHIGAN. 

Nearly all the attorneys, actively en- 
raged in the profession, in Jackson 
County, attended a gathering of the 
Jackson bar association at Michigan 
Center on the afternoon of July 31. <A 
noticeable feature of the gathering was 
the entire absence of speech making. 
They were not there to make speeches; 
it was more to enjoy an afternoon to- 
gether, to foster a brotherly spirit and, 
in common words, just to that 
there was no coolness. And in this they 
were wholly successful. The Country 
club and its pleasant resources furnished 
an afterncon’s outing which all thor- 
oughly appreciated. A short business 
sessiun was held at which a committee, 
comprising Attorneys Benjamin Wil- 
liams, Robt. Smith and Fred. A. Kies, 
was appointed to make the arrangements 
for the annual meeting and banquet of 
the bar association next February. 

Supper was served at Phillip’s hotel, 
and spring chicken, frogs legs and all 
the relishing et ceteras were settled with 
the grace and completeness usually at- 
tending a case in court to settle a point 
of law. 


show 


NEW YORK. 

Col. James H. Lloyd has just com- 
pleted the ninth large group picture 
made by him in the last few years. It 
is a collection of photographs of the 
members of the Kensseluer County Bar, 
grouped upon a background of the front 
of the court room. Colonel Lloyd is the 
only photographer inthe cuountry to pro- 
duce pictures of this kind, and the task 
is an Immense one. 

The group shows 210 lawyers, members 
of the Rensselaer County Bar, a number 
of whom were well kuown in days past. 
The jicture was started six years ago, 
It is seven feet high by nine feet in 
length, and is most compiete, containing 
the photograph of each lawyer taken sep- 
perately and then fixed in its position in 
a standing group in front of the railing 
in the new court room, facing the rear 
of the room, The photograph of the 
front end of the court room forms the 
background, with Justiceof the Supreme 


court Edgar L. Fursman seated on 
the bench. Several of the wind- 
ows are shown on the ieft. A 


photograph of the oil painting of Justice 
Ingalls on the front wall and of Hon. 
Martin L Townsend and David L. Sey- 
mour on the right wall are so shown. 

There is a fidelity to detail which 
makes the picture of more than ordinary 
artistic meri}. Standing near the centre 
of the picture is Justice Charles R. In- 
galls, and a short space to the right'is 
Hon. Martin I. Townsend seated ina 
chair, the only seated figure aside from 
that of Justice Fursman. 

County Judge Nason, grandson of Mr. 
Townsend, is standing by his chair. 
Ex-Gov. Frank 8. Black stands in the 
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| Shaw, Nelson Davenport, Judge L, g 
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centre of the group. Prominent in thy 
front portion of the picture are photo. 
graphs of Hon. Charles E. Pat 
District Attorney W. O. Howard, Qo. 
poration Counsel T. S. Fagan, R, 4 
Parmenter, William J. Roche, Wil} 





Griffith, John H. Peck, Irving Hayne 
Seymour Van Santwood, George B. We. 
lington and United States Commissiong 
John M. Landon, 

Photographs of the following deceasy 
lawyers are included in the group: 
William A. Beach, David 1. Seymogr, 


| Esek Cowen, LaMott W. Rhodes, Ley; 


Smith, Judge Gould, John P, Albertson, 
John ©. Green, Cornelius L. Tracy, 
Orin Gambell, Judge James Forsyth, 
George Van Santvoord, Jerome B. Pay. 
menter, John H. Colby, Albert Smith, 
B. H. Hall, Giles B. Kellogg, E, FP. 
3ullard, James H. Ryan, H. A. Merritt, 
Oornelius L, Snyder, John P. Cushman, 
Beekman McGregor, M. L. Townsend, 
R. M. Townsend, Eleazer Wooster, aj. 
bert E. Wooster, Henry L. Langdon, 
James Freiot, R: C. Jennyss, Charles RB, 
Knight, Judge Robertson, Moses War. 


| ren James T. Murray, H. B. Thayer 


and Horatio H. Hayner. 

Court Clerk James H. Fagan is seated 
at his desk, and the stenographers of 
the court, Spencer C. Rodgers, Lonis 
Lowenstein, John E. Kelly and James 
M. Ruso, are grouped near the steno. 
grapher’s desk. 


TENNESSEE. 
The twentieth Annual Oonvention of 


| the Tennessee Bar Association was held 


| President George Gillham. 


on July 10, 11 and 12 at Memphis. 

The meeting was called to order by 
After being 
formally addressed by the President, C, 
W. Metcalf, representing the local bar 
association, welcomed the visitors to 
Memphis, and Hon. John B. Frazier, of 
Chattunooga, delivered the response 
A lengthy list of members was added 


| to the roll. 


| settled 


After this brief preamble, the meeting 
down to listen to the address of 
President Gillham. 

Mr. Gillham took up the recent enact- 
ments of the Tennessee Legislature and 
reviewed all the laws The dog law, 
the legalizing of primary elections 
and all the rest were carefully gone 
over. From this he. passed = grada- 
ally to laws passed by Oongress which 
affect Tennessee and this section of the 
country. The laws affecting Porto Rico 
were also carefully considered. 

Regarding the Tennessee Bar Associa- 
tion Mr. Gillham said: 

‘*Some of the lawyers and others of 
our State seem inclined to think that 
our bar association does little good, 
accomplishes little. I wish, once for all, 
to disabuse all such persons of such im- 
pression. 

‘‘It is trae that the association has 


| failed to accomplish some of the work 
| for the public good which it has under- 


taken: However, it has accomplished 
much. it secured the passage of the 
uniform negotiable instrument law by 


| our Legislature—a great step forward in 


| the jurisprudence of the State. 


It se- 


| cured at the last session of the Legisla- 
| ture the passage of the jury law, which 





gives to the two most populous counties 
in the State a pure admunistration of 
justice—something they have not re- 
cently enjoyed. It is a source of gratifi- 
cation to all good citizens that the 
county of Shelby has succeeded in send- 
ing to the State penitentiary at least one 
of those miserable creatures, apart of 
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whose business it is to corrupt the foun- 
tain of justice by bribing the jurors. 

‘*Our association is becoming a great 

ower in the State, and for the reason 
that it seeks only to conserve the public 

1, 
‘‘We hope to see its influence and its 
power grow until the Legislature shall 
pave become accustomed to ‘regard its 
recommendations as deserving the most 
serious consideration. 

‘*We ask the aid of the lawyers of 
Tennessee in makiug this association 
what it should be—a real power in the 
State. 

At the clese of the mcrning session the 
meeting took a recess until 4 o’clock, 
when the delegates and members reas- 
sembled to hear the aunnal oration, the 
orator for the twentieth convention 
being Obarles Noble Gregory, of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Gregory took for his subject, 
“Sir Samuel Romi)ly and Criminal Law 
Reform.’’ He said in part: 


The criminal laws of our own country 
and their admuiistration in the matter 
of that chief crime, homcide, afford the 
good citizen little satisfaction. 

‘The statistics on this subject, com- 

ed by the Chicago Tribune, seem to 

thought as fall and authentic as any, 
and are adopted largely in statistical 
works. 

‘*They show in about fiva years (up to 
No. 13, 1900) 39,874 homicides com- 
mitted, and as it covers about a month 
and a half less than five years, we will 
call it. 40,000 for five years, or an aver- 
age of 8,000 per year, which is appall- 
ing. They also show, however, a steady 
decrease in the number of homicides, 
there being 10,652 in 1896, and in 1900 
(up to Nov. 13) 5,637, which is deeply 
gratifying. 

**In the five years in which there 
were, as we have seen, about 40.000 
homicides, there were but 597 legal execu- 
tions, about one homicide in sixty-seven 
being followed by the death penalty 
legally inflicted. ‘There were, however, 
in the same time, 632 deaths by lynch- 
ing,. just thirty-five more than by legal 
executions, so that about two homicides 
in sixty-seven, on an average, were 
SS by death inflicted either by 

w or by the mob. 

**This is not a very satisfactory report 
to make to a company of men who shape 
interpret and administer the law. It is 
at least gratifying to note that the num- 
ber of lynchings which nine years ago 
rose to 235 in twelve months, has, con- 
trary to popular belief, quite steadily 
decreased. having fallen in 1899 to 107 
and up to Nov. 13, im 1900, to 101, a 
difference of more than one half.’’ 

Mr. Gregory described various reme- 
dies proposed, and observed : 

‘A bloodier code as a means to reuced 
crime has always been a failure in point 
of fact, as history very fully shows. 

‘*A lurid, tragic and awful punish- 
ment so accents the crime for which 1 
is imposed thut I venture to believe that 
it operates often to promote instead of 
to prevent its repetition. The excited 
reflection upon a shocking act by many 
thousands of persons, inclading numbers 
of low intelligence and morals, operates 
as a dangerous hypnotic suggestion to 
the same crime. 

** According to the old fable, ostriches 
hatched their eggs by looking at them, 
and many a brood of crime has certainly 
been hatched by contemplation. 

‘*If the criminal, after a prompt and 
efficient but just trial, disappears quietly 
n @ life of confinement and enforced 





labor, the effect is far more wholesome, 
far less morbid. Therefore I would, 
with deference, suggest milder rather 
than harsher penalties. 

‘**I only suggest that the standard of 
humanity are largely affected by those 
ot law and that men’s feelings share 
themselves largely to the regulations of 
statutes; that moderation aud all reas- 
onable humanity in the punishment of 
crime lessens crime in the best way by 
improving the hearts of men, and that 
an opposite course increases it by hard- 
ening men’s hearts. 

‘The sclving of these difficulties lies 
largely with our profession, and I have 
spoken of them not because they are 
easy, but because they are hard; not be- 
cause I know exactly how they can be 
met, but because I believe Romilly 
afforded us an example of a great lawyer 
who sought to meet and solve such ques- 
tions to the best of his ability. and be- 
cause the three generations that have 
passed since his death have tended to 
confirm rather than to confate his theor- 
ies of law reform, Pcrpaps it was be- 
canse he was a lawyer aud a friend only 
to moderate reform as Benthame com- 
plained, that he achieved so much and 
laid the foundation of so much more in 
the line of lasting steadily growing im- 
provement. ’’ 

The second day’s proceedings was char- 
acterized by many interesting papers 
which will distinguish the presen‘ ses- 
sion as one of the most important held 
in years. 

When the association convened in the 
morning the Federal Court room was 
well crowded, and many of the veteran 
members of the bar gathered to listen 
to the address of Col. A. S. Colyar of 
Nashville. Chancellor John T. L. Sneed 
came in from his home at Buntyn Sta- 
tion, Gen. Joe B. Heiskell was also 
present, and followed with much interest 
the recital of the eloquent gentleman 
from Nashville, Ool. Colyar and Gen. 
Heiskell both served in the Confederate 
congress. 

The subject presented by Col. Colyar 
represented scenes from the life of An- 
drew Jackson. There were many ladies 
present, and Judge Caldwell and Judge 
Wilkes of the Supreme Oourt were also 
present. There were interesting papers 
read, Judge J. H. Henderson of Frank- 
jin presented a splendid effort on ‘‘The 
Twentieth Century Lawyer;’’ Judge W. 
B. Swaney of Chattanooga read for W. 
G. M. Thomas of that city a specially 
prepared paper, ‘‘The Tennessee Elec- 
tion Laws.’’ Albert W. Biggs of Tren- 
ton also complimented the session with 
a paper selecting as his subject, **‘ John 
Sommers,’’ and presenting it in the 
most brilliant manner. The day’s ses- 
sion closed with the report of the com- 
mittee on legal education and admissicn 
to the bar. At night the association 
was given a boat ride on the Robert E. 
Lee. 

On July 11,the Association adjourned. 
The new officers for the coming year 
are: President, J. H. Acklin, Nashville; 
vice-president, Charles B. Simonton, 
West Tennessee, Oovington;, John E. 
Richardson, Middle Tennessee, Murfrees- 
boro, and E. T. Sanford, East Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. R. L. Bartels was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
association. The new central council 
was named as follows: East Tennessee, 
N. M. Hope, Chattanooga; Middle Ten- 
nessee, Senator Seay and E. Bright Wil- 
son, Nashville: J. H. Henderson, Frank- 
lin, West Tennessee, W. 8S. Rose- 
borough, Memphis. 





Delegates to the National Bar Associa- 
tion, W. S. Roseborough and Chancellor 
F. H. Heiskell. Alternates, W. K. Pos- 
ton and W. A. Owen of Covington. 
After this the convention adjourned. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The executive committee of the West 
Virginia State Far Association had a 
meeting recently; Clarksburg was fixed 
upon as the place and the first week in 
February as the time. Instead of 
a long programme, as heretofore, the 
namber of papers was limited to three. 
They will concern the Torrens land sys- 
tem, the late decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the insular cases, and 
the salaries and term of offices of the 
West Virginia Supreme Court Judges. 


TEXAS. 


The twentieth annual sesssion of the 
Texas Bar Association.wag_ begun at the 
county courthouse,*.Gélveston at 10:35 
on the morning of ,Wedmesday July 31, 
the president of thd! asociation. Hon. 
M. A. Spoonts of Ferg. Wofth; calling 
the members to order. “ife’.imurediately 
introduced City Attorney, James B. 


Stubbs, who delivered the address of 
welcome. 
Hon. J. F. Onion of Sen Antonio re- 


sponded to the address on behalf of the 
association. He told of how he had been 
approached and asked to vote to change 
the place of meeting to Austin, when he 
replied: ‘‘In tke darkest hour of ad- 
versity the footsteps of the friends sound 
the most pleasant.’’ Mr. Onion pre- 
sented a bind picture cf how the world 
stood aghast at the awlul calamity that 
befell this place and spoke eloquently 
about the way Galveston had advanced 
since the day of the storm. 

The report of the board of directurs 
was next read by the chairman, Judge 
Webb. Among other things it recom- 
mended that hereafter the annual meet- 
ing cf the association be held on the 
first Wednesday in July and that the 
annual banquet be not given this year. 

The report was received and adopted. 

The following new members were 
elected: R. C. Duff of Beaumont, P. 
A. Douthit, D. D. McDonald and Judge 
R. M. Franklin of Galveston and F. M. 
Newman of Brady. 

Presidents Spoonts then delivered his 
annual address and discussed the general 
laws passed by the Jast session of the 
Legislature. 

The meeting then took up the discus- 
sicn of Hon. L. R. Bryan’s resolution 
and Mr. Bryan led off the debate. The 
resolution is as follows: 


** Resolved, that this association favors 
such an amendment of the law as will 
authorize married women to convey 
their seperate real estate without the 
joinder of assent of their husbands,’’ 


This feature is a departure from the 
work of the previous meeting and was 
not decided upon untila short time ago. 
As an agent for increasing the interest in 
the meeting it was more successful than 
the committee had hoped for. Discus- 
sion on the subject lasted three hours 
and served to show there are many ex- 
cellent extemporaneous speakers in the 
association. Argument on the resolu- 
tion consumed the entire afternoon and 
was the feature of the day. There were 
many instructive and interesting speeches 
made for and against the resolution and 
the honors were about ‘equally divided. 
The speech of Judge B. R. Webb of Fort 
Worth was the most humorous and won 
for him much applause. 
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Following are those who took part in 
the discussion : 

Affirmative—L. R. Bryan, Bernham; 
Philip Lindsley, Dallas; B. R. Webb, 
Fort Worth; Sam Streetman, Cameron ; 
W. S. Simkins, Austin; L. OC. Barrett, 
Henrietta. 

Negative—Secretary of State Todd, 
Austin; M. A. Spoonts, Fort Worth; 
Congressman George F. Burges, .Gon- 
zales; F. Charles Hume, Galveston. 


Mr. Bryan moved that action on the res- 
olution postponed until the next an- 
nual meeting. 


On motion of Col. R. G. Street the 
motion to postpone was tabled. 
. Then, at 5 o’clock, a motion to ad- 


journ. 

The second day’s session began at 9 
o’clock on Thursday. 

The committee on judical administra- 
tion and remedial proceedure submitted 
@ report, read by Mr. Bryan of Bren- 
ham, recommending : 

1. That all probate contests be trans- 
ferred from the County to the District 
Court as soon as the contest is filed. 

2. A law permitting the winning 

to haye a case affirmed on certificate 
in the Court of Appeals at any time 
after 30 days time has expired for filing 
appeal bond and before petition for writ 
of error is filed, where the losing party 
has failed to file appeal bond. As it is 
now the losing party has twenty days 
to effect appeal, or if he fails to take 
advantage of that he can‘ask for a writ 
of error at any time within a year after 
jadgment has been rendered. 

3. All cases, civil and criminal, com- 
menced in the Justice Court to be finally 
tried on appeal from Oounty Court, and 
to allow no appeal from County Court 
in any cass commenced in Justice Court. 

4. When a District Judge is disquali- 
fied the Governor be empowered to ap- 
point any qualified attorney to try the 
case. Under present conditions an effort 
must first be made to get two judges to 
exchange benches, and if ‘‘from sickness 
- or other reason. rendering it impossible 
to exchange them, the parties to the 
suit, of their counsel, shall have the 
right to select, or agree upon an attor- 
ney of the court for the trial thereof.’’ 

Judge Philip Lundsay of Dallas, read 
the report of the committee on legal 
education and admission to the bar. 
The report was pithy, to the point and 
abounded in humor. It reiterated the 
recommendations made at last year’s 
meeting that a State examination board 
or boards he appointed and urged the 
association to endorse the bill prepared 
by Prof. Simpkins which passed the 
Senate at the last session. 

Prof. Simpkins read the bill which 
provided for the appointment of an ex- 
amining board by each of the courts of 
Civil Appeals of three lawyers, said 
boards to hold at least four meetings 
each , and at the meetings examine 
in writing such applicants as may ap- 
pear before them. Ali applicants must 
make a grade of 50 per cent on ali sub- 
jects and must make an average grade 
of not less than 65 per cent. Each ap- 

licant for a license must pay a fee of 

10 before examination. 

Prof. Simpkins introduced a resola- 
tion requesting the Governor to ask the 
consideration of this bill at the coming 
special session of the Legislature, which 
resolution was uhanimously passed. 


Judge Tod read a paper on a review 
of noteworthy decisions which covered 
nearly 50 cases that has been decided 
since the last meeting of the association. 
He dwelt at length upon the fecision of 
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the Supreme Court in the mandamus 
suit to compel the Land Commissioner 
to issue patents upon school lands that 
were supposed to contain oil, and highly 
praised the decision of the court. 

Judge Norman G. Kittrell of Houston, 
read a paper on the Barker case, recently 
tried in New Jersey, in which he made 
comparisons between the laws of that 
State and the laws of Texas, and showed 
that if Barker had been tried before a 
Texas court he could not have been con- 
victed of felony, whereas in New Jersey 
he was sentenced to serve five years in 
the penitentiary. Judge Kittrell argued 
that the Texas laws fitted the alleged 
crime with a better justice than do the 
laws of New Jersey. 

President Spoonts announced thut he 
had appointed Messrs. Simmons, Saner, 
Batts and Townes, all of Austin, us.the 
committee on publication. 

The association elected Jas. B. Stubbs 
of Galvestun, president, L. R. Bryan of 
Brenham, vice-president and John L. 
Peeler of Austin, chairman of the board 
of directors. Dallas was selected as the 
place of meeting next year. 

Delegates to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation were elected as follows: Jas. L. 
Aubrey, Corsicana; M. A. Spoonts, Fort 
Worth; W. L. Crawford, Dallas; R. O. 
Duff, Beaumont. 


VIRGINIA. 


In the large ballroom at the hotel at 
White Sulphur Springs, the Virginia 
State Bar Association 11 o’clock assem- 
bled in its thirteenth annual session on 
August 6, and listened to the fine ad- 
dress of Judge L. L. Lewis, president, 
on ‘‘Some Notable Cases in the United 
States Supreme Court.’’ 

The meeting was a pleasant one de- 
spite the absence of Mr. W. D. Guthrie, 
of New York, whose illness prevented 
his coming to deliver the annual address. 
No substitute was secured and this fea- 
true cof the annual meetings was omitted. 
State Senator B. B. Munford, of Rich- 
mond, was also detained at home b 
sickness, and his absence Mr. R. &S. 
Thomas, of Smithfield, Va., acted as 
chairman of the executive committee, 
and after calling the meeting, to order 
he introduced Judge Lewis. The Judge 
was in fine voice and could be clearly 
heard from all parts of, tne room. He 
said, in part: 

**T have spoken of the court as a 
unigue feature of the Constitution, and 
so it is. There is, indeed, whengethe 
nature and extent of its jurisdiction is 
considered, nothing like it in the world ; 
for, besides the great and far-reaching 
questions that may come before it, 
sovereign States are subject to its juris- 
diction, and, like private individuals, 
are obedient to its decrees. It is an‘in- 
stitution purely American, without a 
prototype in history. As Chief Justice 
Taney observed in Florida vs. Georgia, 
which was a suit to settle the boundary 
line between those States, ‘A suit ina 
court of justice between such parties, 
and upon. such a question, is without 
example in the ‘jurisprudence of any 
other country.’ ’’ 

Speaking of Chief Justice Marshall, he 
said: ‘‘The character and career of 
Chief Justice Marshall will ever bea 
subject of interest. and pride to the 
American people. No other man has 
impressed himself upon the Constitution 
as he has done, nor has any man save 
Washington influenced in a larger de- 
gree the destinies of the country. One 
expounded the Oonstitution, which, 
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without the other, would never haye 
been adopted. One called “himself a dig. 
ciple of the other, and hi has in. 
separably associated their mortal 


Of Chief Justice Taney he said: ‘‘It 
was fortunate that Chief Justice Mar. 
shall’s successor was a great lawyer and 
a great judge, for such Roger B. Taney 
unquestionably was, as is now generally 
recognized and acknowledged. ’’ 

Eugene Massie, secretary and 
treasurer, made his report, showing 4 
balance on hand, despite extraordinary 
prs incident to the celebration of 
John Marshall Day. The committee on 
admission also made its report, which 
was unanimously adopted. It showed 
that twenty-three new members had 
been admitted. 

Mr. J. ©. Parker, of Southampton, 
chairman of the committee on judiciary, 
when called upon for a a stated 
that he had none to make. The reform 
of the judiciary, he said, was now in the 
hands of the constitutional convention, 
which he sincerely hoped would make 
more progress with it than the bar asso- 
ciation had. At least, he said, if it did 
not, the convention was likely to sit for 
a number of yeurs. 

The association reassembled at 9 
o'clock in the evening when Joseph L. 
nye « of Bristol read a paper entitled, 
‘*Lights and Shadows of the Law.”’ 
Mr. Kelley declared that in almost all 
instances failure in the law was due to 
lack of concentration. His paper was a 
story from real life of a man 
who by application to the study of law 
had won his way to fame ‘and a high 
place in his profession. 

The story was well told and was 
lighted up by keen touches of wit. At 
the conclusion of Mr. Kelley’s address 
the sommittee on the John Marshall 
Day celebrations submitted its report, 
which was adopted, and the body ad- 
journed for the night. 

_At the session on August 7, Mr. Mas- 
sie read a paper on the Torrens system, 
which was discussed favorably by sev- 
eral members. The association elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 


President, Major Thos. ©. Elder 
Staunton. 

Secretary, Eugene ©. Massie, Rich- 
mond. 

Merce my L. Kelly, South- 
west; L. ©. Berkeley, Southside ; Loyd 


T. Smith, Tidewater; Frank ‘IT. Glas- 
gow, Valley; R. Walton Moore, Pied- 


mont. 
Executive committee — Richard 3B. 
Davis, Petersburg; R. T. Irvine, Big 


Stone Gap; George Mcintosh, Norfolk. 

Delegate to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation—Samuel Griffin, Raleigh OC. 
Miner, Randolph Harrison. 

On motion of Hon. John Goode of 
Bedford, a committee was appointed to 
appear before the constitutional conven- 
tion and present the merits of the Tor- 
rens system, 

The report of the committee on legal 
education and admission to the bar was 
read by Prof. W. M. Lile, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, its chairman. It 
urged a raising of the standard of edu- 
cation of those admitted to practice law 
and led to quite a discussion u sug- 
gestions. Professor Lile off & reso- 
lation embodying the principles of the 
report and requesting the Court of Ap- 
1 so change its rules that no can- 

for license should be passed who 
had not studied law at least two years, 
either 10 a‘ of law or under 
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ticing attorney, and that any candi- 
 or94 whum the court thought obvionsly 
unfit to become a member of the profes- 
sion of law, notwithstanding his answers 
to the legal questions propounded ‘to 
him, should be rejected, 

There was great opposition shown and 
the resolution was, after a lengthy de- 
pate, tabled by a vote of 31 to 19. 

At the banquet, where covers were 
jaid for. more than 100, the following 
toasts were responded to: 


‘*Virginia,’’ A. J. Montague, Rich- 
mond Va.; ‘‘Ouar Country,’’ John 
Goode, Bedford Va.; ‘‘Our invited 


Guests,’’ Judge W. H. Brawle, of the 
United States Circuit Court of South 
Qarolina; ‘‘The Jndiciary,’’ Judge 
Henry E. Biair, Salem, Va.; ‘‘The 
Young Lawyer,’’ George Bryan, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


WASHINGTON. 


The Washington State Bur Association 
meeting at Spokane has chosen Ellens- 
burg for the next place of meeting, Tues- 
day, August 5, 1902. Austin Mires, of 
Ellenburg, was elected president vice 
§. RK. Sterne, other officers being: R. 
G. Hudson, of Tacoma, first vice-presi- 
dent; W. A. Peters, of Seattle, second 
vice-president ; P. F. Quinn, of Spokane, 
third vice-president; EK. G. Kreider, of 
Olympia, secretary; N. 8S. Porter, of 
Olympia, treasurer; Judge C. H. Han- 
ford, of Seattle; F. T. Post, of Spokane, 
and ©. A. Marray, of ‘Tacoma, delegates 
to the American Bar Association meet- 
ing ut Denver. 





The West Publishing Company will 
about September 1, issue a work on Ad- 
miralty Law by Robert M. Hughes M. 
A., of the Norfolk (Va.) Bar. This 
will be an addition to their Hurnbook 
Series. It will give a. bird’s eye view 
of the whule subject, and will therefore 
be especially adapted for the student or 
young lawyer who needs a clear present- 
ment of this branch of the law, and for 
the experienced practitioner who desires 
a logical and well-arranged outline for 
convenient reference, with citations of 
the ruling authorities. 

The recent important legislation bear- 
ing on this subject, and its intimate 
connection with the law of carriers and 
the general substantive law of torts and 
contracts, emphasize the need for a con- 
venient and accurate text-book. Its 
price will be $3.75 delivered. 


THE BAR AT LARGE. 


PERSONAL AND PARTNERSHIP NOTES 


(Attorneys are requested to send notices of 
change of address, organization and dissolution 
of partnership, ete., for insertion. No charge 
ls made.—Ed.) 











New England States. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol—William J. Malone, a gradu- 
ate of Yale law school, and recently ad- 
mitted to the bar, has opened an office 
with Judge R. 8. Newell. 

South Norwalk—Louis 8S. Beers, of 
Elwood avenue, has opened a law office 
in Hoyt’s Theatre block in Washington 


street. 
MAINE. 

Oarmel—A. W. Price, of Bangor, has 
opened an office on Union street in this 
Village. 

Portland—The firm of Nathan & 
Henry B. Cleaves, oes Exchange 
street, has moved into Dew apart 
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ent and 


ments in the new Union Mutual Life 
insurance building on the same street. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amberst—John L, Lyman has opened 
an office in the Town Hall. 
Boston—Cambridge has furnished the | 
members of a new firm which was or- | 
ganized August 1. They are Arthur P. 
Stone, Hon. Frederick Dallinger and | 
Capt. Hugh Bancroft, Their office is | 
at 28 State street, Boston. The firm of | 
Stone & Dallinger has been in existence | H, 
since ’97, but is superceded by the new | 
firm, which is known as Stone, Dallin- 
ger & Bancroft. 


Clinton—Charles H. 


No. 


Prepares Briefs of Ar 


Gentsch has 


closed his office in Lawrence and will | Memoranda of Authorities for any State. 
again practice in Olinton, having an | Acts as Resident Counsel to Foreign 
office for the present at his home, 121 


Haskell avenue. He will also open a | Attorneys, etc. 


branch office in Fitchbarg, where he | Correspondence Solicited. 
will be three days of each week. Fees moderate and will be stated in 
Springfield—The completion of the ad- d if ed Ww t of 

dition to the Court Square theatre build. | 2dvance if requested, upon Statement 
ing has resulted in several changes of Facts being furnished, order to be con- 
_tingent upon acceptance of terms. 


location by attorneys. Brooks & Ham- 
ilton have taken the offices on the second | . ‘ 
_ Corporation Work a Specialty. 


floor on the corner toward the court- 
house, but still retain the two that they 
have had for several years, which adjoin | 
the new cnes. Charles H. Beckwith | 
wa pense acon have ken otices | known as Bentley & Bentley. 

“eB 
and Spellman & Spellman have removed Fc op one Ds Badgley has opened 
from the Court square front to larger | ores bund streds. 
quarters on the same floor but onthe | _ Red Bank—John 8S. Applegate and 
side toward the court-house. Judge H, Frederick W. Hope, of Red Bank, _ 
W., Obarles W. and H. H. Bosworth | ners in the firmof Applegate. & Hope 
have increased their office accommoda- Since 1884, announce the dissolution of 
tions by taking the offices formerly their partnership. 
cecupied by Spellman & Spellman, Rutherford—Robert J. Holland has 
which adjoin their own. W. G. Me- | opened offices in the National Bank 
Kechnie has taken the office on the | Building in a suite formerly occupied by 
third fluor on the corner toward the | Copeland, Luce & Kipp. 
court-house, and Heady & Flannery ane 
have new quarters on the west side oa | NEW YORK. 
the same floor. J. L. Doherty has re- 








brother Robert. The new firm will be 


i | Addison—Articles of in tion 

moved to the corner office on the fifth | paye been signed, by which John G. 

floor. ; | Hinman enters the office of Edwin ©." 

Lynn—A. G. Miller, formerly of | Smith as junior member of the firm of 
Brattleboro, Vt., has opened an office | Smith & Hinman. 


at 38 Exchange street. 


Worcester—Walter A. Saxon has 
opened an office in the State Mutual 
building. 

Worcester—Worcester has a new law 
firm composed of John H. Meagher and 
Emil Zaeder, with offices at 314 Main 
street. Mr. Meagher has retired from | 
the office of Sulhvan & O'Connell where 
he bas been located for five years. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Colebrook—T. E. Johnson has opened 


an office in Bank block, recently vacated 
by Mr. Monvhon. 


Manchester—The firm of Sallivan & 
Broderick dissolved Aug. 1, after five 


years’ business. It is understood that | : hage— ill i 
both members of the old firm will con- | bem te gs ce beoeeg 8 


: , : locate in Carthage. He has rented the 
tinue to practice separately. Mr. Sulli- front office in the Courts block. 

van will remain at the old offices, 1, 2 North Creek—Frank D. Morehouse has: 
and 3 Opera block. Mr. Broderick will | seeyred rooms in the Town Hall build- 
tuke the office formerly ovcupied by 


County Solicitor Tuttle, 27 Opera block. | on | Mth ane See 


| an office. 
Newport—F. T. Vaughan has closed i —Chri hran. 
his office in the Eagle block. we pam pe os in a aan 
_—_— building, corner of Fair and John streets. 
Oswego—Bernard Gallagher has re- 
moved his office from the City Savings 
Bank building to the Jefferson block 
adjoining those of George N. Burt. 
Theresa—L. W. Thompson has orened 
an office in the Yost bleck. 


—Guy Hinman, of .Addi- 


Buffalo—The firm of Van Bradt & 
Van Benthuysen, composed of Irving, 
Van Bradt and Leonard Van Benthny- 
sen, with offices at No. 1012 Mutual 
Life building, has been dissolved. The 
members will continue to practice in- 
dividually at the rame address. 

Buffalo—The firm of Box, Norton & 
Bushnell, with offices for some years 
past at No. 864 Ellicott Square, has 
been dissolved by mutual consent of the 

| members. 

Canandaigua—Canadaigua has a new 
| firm, that of Hamlin & Hamlin. George 
_ W. Hamlin has been taken into partner- 

— by his father, Hon. Frank H. Ham- 


Middle Atlantic States. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Jersey City—The firm of Bentley & 
Gilson, with offices in the Commercial 
Trust Company’s building, has been dis- 
solved, Mr. Gilson retiring. Mr. Peter 





Trumansburg 
Bentley has taken into partnership hie | con, has located in Trumansburg, where 
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he has formed-a partnership with Wm. 
Austin, under the firm name of Austin 
& Hinman. 

Rochester—Isaac M. Brickner and 
William H. Burr have opened offices at 
835-837. Powers block. Mr. Brickner 
was. formerly associated with Oongress- 
‘man Perkins and Mr. Burr was asso- 
iated with George F. Slocum. 

Troy—Edmund J. Sweeney has re- 
moved his office from 70 Congress street 
to 276 River street. 


Watertown—District Attorney George 
H.' Cobb and Delos M. Cosgrove have 
formed a partnership under the firm 
name of Cobb & Cosgrove. They will 
Oécupy the offices at 30 and 82 Savings 
Bank building, the offices occupied by 
Mr. Cobb for many years. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

' Chambersburg—Franklin county has a 
new firm. Hon. W. U. Brewer, Cham- 
ybersburg, and J. R. Ruthrauff, Waynes- 
aie have re . Leena for 
ractice in U sburg and Waynes- 
boro. 
» Donora—Oliver S. Scott, an attorney 
‘of. Monongahela city,- has decided to 
locate «in .Donora, and has engaged offi- 
ces in the Oastner building, which he 
will occupy about September 1. 

Lykens—George Coles, an attorney of 
Harrisburg, nas opened a branch office 
in Liykens: 

Williamsport—O. F. Greevy, who for 
the last six months has been in the office 
of.H. G. Troxell, looking after that gen- 
tleman’s practice during the time he 
was at Harrisburg, and who prior to 
that time practiced law in the office of 
‘C. Bartles, has opened new offices in the 
Howe building, 32 West Fourth street. 


Southern States. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington — Ex-Senator ~ Thurston 
ow occupies a suife of very handsome 
ffice ‘rooms on ‘the sixth floor of the 

Bond -bnilding, the latest and most 
elegant addition to Washington’s office 
buildings, and will practice here iu con- 
junction with Hon. Jeff Chandler, for- 
merly of Missouri. There is no partner- 
ship, but they are interested together in 
a@ number of cases now pending in the 
de ents. 
* Washington—Attorney General Knox 
is ambitious to leave asa permanent 
memorial of his connection with the de- 
partment of justice a magnificent modern 
‘building which will be capable of hous- 
ing that department for many years to 
come. He contemplates the use of an 
entire block in the centre of the city 
and the construction of a building which 
will be a credit toa great Government. 
‘He wishes to see a whole block set apart 
for the new building, cither un Pennsyl- 
vania avenue opposite the Treasury, the 
‘site favored by Congress, or opposite 
the State Department where the old 
Corcoran art gallery now stands. A 
“of both these sites is owned by the Gov- 
ernment. On the ground chosen he 
would erect the new building of marble 
or granite, though the appropriation 
already granted by Oongress barely 
provides for one of Indiana limestone, 
ornamented with terra cotta. Mr. Knox 
prefers a building as elaborate, imposing 
nd costly as that which now holds the 
ar, State and Navy Departments. He, 
like’ the other members of the cabinet, 
has little liking for the plan to erect a 
sort of Temple'of Justice.on Capitol Hill 
te house not only the it of 








ustice, but also the Supreme Court, the 
Qourt of Claims and the whole judicial 
maohinery of the Government. 


FLORIDA. 


Tam H. P. Bailey has moved his 
office from the Knight building to suite 
No. 6 Gould building. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta—Judge Lumpkin has removed 
his office from the city court room to 
the. Ellis building, on Pryor street, 
opposite the court house. Since the re- 
modelling of the courthouse began Judge 
Lumpkin has been hearing motions in 
the court room of the first division of 
the city court. He will continue dis- 
posing of what business it is possible to 
be wound up during vacation. Judge 
Lumpkin will occupy the chambers for- 
merly occupied by Judge Oandler when 
the crimina! court was conducted in that 
building. 

Bainbridge—Earl Donaldson is now 
associated? with his father in Bainbridge, 
the name of the new firm being Donald- 
son, Fleming & Donaldson. 


Dalton—Olarence Bowen has opened 
an office up stairs in the First National 
Bank building. 

Douglas—Col. Mark A. Candler, son 
of Governor Candler, has located in 
Douglas, having formed a copartnership 
with Col. L. O’Steen, solicitor of the 
city court of Douglas, under the firm 
name of O’Steen & Vandler. 

Gainesville—Colonel Ben P. Gaillard, 
Jr., of Dahlonega, and Colonel Ben G. 
Parks, of this city, have entered into 
partnership. 

Waycross—Zack Copeland, formerly of 
McDonough, has opened an office in 
Waycross. 

KENTUCKY. 


Hopkinsville.—Douglass Bell has been 
appointed Police Judge of Hopkinsville 
by Governor Beckhard, vice Judge 

Campbell resigned. 

Louisville—Ex-Governor W. O. Brad- 
ley has opened offices in Louisville at 
Nos. 404, 405 and 406 Kentucky Title 
building, Sixth and VUourt place. 

Paducah—Jesse Moss has entered into 
partnership with his father, the style of 
the firm being T. E. Moss & Son. 

Rowan—L. E. Mann has. been ap- 
pointed Oounty Judge of Rowan to suc- 
ceed George A. Nichols who resigned. 


LOUISIANA. 


Crowley—J. E. Barry.and L. I. Me- 
Cain, who recently formed a partner- 
ship, have moved into the new Martin 
building on court square. The room 
vacated by Jadge Barry is now used as 
@ private office by Sheriff Murrell. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville—A partnership hus been 
formed by Duff Merrick and A. S. Bar- 
nard. On L. P. McLonud’s withdrawal 
from the firm of Merrick & McLoud the 
present firm was decided upon. The 
offices of the new firm will be the same 
as those occupied by Merrick & McLoud 
in the Legal building. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Greenville—Julius E. Boggs and Hon. 
Lewis Dorroh have formed a partner- 
ship. 
TENNESSEE. — 
Chattanooga—State Senator J. Walter 
Peak has formed a co-parthership with 
Hons. W. T. and Bancroft Murray. The 
ry of the new firm is Murray, Murray 





= es 
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Fayetteville—The -firm of Higgins 4 
Soret hrs Jone Righnraa 
ween Messrs. Joseph C. ins 
Fred OC. Gull. — 
TEXAS. 


Nacogdoches—The firm of Dial &Chegt. 
nut has by mutual consent, been dig. 
solved. 

San Antonio—Theodore Harris and:, 
P. Ingrum’ have formed a partnership 
under the firm name of Harris and Ip. 
grum. Their offices are in the Frengh 
Building, rooms No.’s 7 and 20. 


VIRGINIA, 


Fairmont—Wm. 4. O’Neill, of Wash. 
ington, D. ©., has decided to locate‘in 
Fairmont. 

Norfolk—The following notice speaks 
for itself : 

The firm of Walke & Old has been dis. 
solved by the death of Richard Walke, 
its senior member, and the business of 
the late firm will be wound up by W: 
W. Old and Wm. W, Old, Jr., its sur. 
viving members. : 

We will continue the practice of law 
hereafter under the name and style of 
Wm. W. Old & Son, at the offices No.'s 
1, 2 and 3 Lowenberg Building, formerly 
occupied by Walke & Old. ° 

Wm. W. Old, 
: Wm. W. Oldy Jr. 

Richmond—Roscoe ©. Nelstn; who 
graduated recéntly in the Academic ahd 
Law Departments of the University of 
Virginia, has opened an office -in the 
Ohamber of Uommerce. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Grantsville—Col. J. D. Wolverton of 
Parkersburg bas formed a partuership 
with his brother J. M. Wolverton of 
Calhoun county and will open an office 
at Grantsville. 


Central States. 


ILLINOIS. 


Champaign—J. L. Ray, of this city and 
O. B. Dobbins of Urbana, have forniéd 
@ partnership, under the firm name of 
Ray & Dobbins, their offices to be over 
31 Main street, the rooms long uccupiéd 
by Mr. Ray. a 

Chicago—The firm of 
Cleveland has been dissoly mutual 
consent, and the new firm of Oratty, 
Jarvis & Latimer formed, which will 
continue in offices of the old firm in the 
New York Life Building. Mr. Cleve- 
land will remove to 804 Tacoma Building. 

Chicago—David H. Jackson has opened 
anoffice at 1511 and 1516 Unity building. 

Dixon—A. K. Trusdell and Clyde 
Smith have formed a partnership. 

Lincolna—Humphrey & Anderson have 
removed their offices from the northwest 
corner of the equare to the south side. 

Macomb—W. D. Welch has opened an 


office in the Keefer building, . 


Ottawa—Herman S. Blanchard: and 
Richard UD. Mills, have formed a co- 
parnership and have leased the rooms 
in the Nattinger building, La- Salle and 
Main streets, recently vacated by Henry 
Mayo. ‘ 

Rock Island—McOaskrin & 'MoUaskrin 
have moved their office from the:Krell 
& Math block to the snitein the Beng- 
ston block ..recently vacated by-Hayes & 
Oleveland. : i ‘ 

INDIANA. ah, 

Uovington—The firm of Johnson & 
Stilwell, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent, Mr. Johnson now lad’ ‘his 
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office in the K. of P. block and Mr. Stil- 
qweli remains at the old quarters in the 
Townsley building. 

Mt. Vernon—J. O. Faris has o ed 
an office on Brown street near a) 
mill. 


Pendleton—The firm of Mays & Lar- 
more have dissolved partnership and Jas. 
LTarmore has moved from the oe 
block to the rooms over the bank for- 
merly occupied by him. Mr. Mays will 
continue to office in the suite in the 
gecond floor of the Chambers block. 

Rensselaer—Baughman & Williams is 
ape ar ag which has rented rooms in 

A. Leopold’s Washington street 
cite They will move into the 
Fellows’ building when com- 


RS firm of Newman & 
Harris has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. 

la ames O’Brien and Daniel 
M. Nye, have formed a partnership. 

Terre Haute—The firm of Shannon, 
sled & ee has a ae: | par 
sol _< taking the in- 

of vidson & Shannon. The 
firm ara & will now be known as Bianken- 
aker & Vining. 

Versailles—The firm of Benham & Wil- 
son has been dissulved. Mr. Benham 
has moved to his new apartments on 
the east side of the square, while Mr. 
Wilson will occupy the building formerly 
occupied by the firm. 

Wheatfield—H. D. Brown, of Wheat- 


field, and H. H. Tilton, of M e, 
have formed a partnership and will 
maintain offices in both towns. 
IOWA. 

Fairfield—O. W. Kendall and J. 
A. Huglin have ved partnership. 

.Newton—The ership existing be- 
tween R. F. and Vester Morgan 


has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
Indianola—Henderson & Berry, have 


dissolved p. Mr. Henderson 
lias associated with him his son, F. P. 
Henderson. Mr. will occupy the 


old office on the southwest corner of the 
aquare, and the Hendersons will be 
found just east of the southeast corner. 


North lish—D. A. Maloney has 
opened an office over the Farmers’ Sav- 
ings Bank. 


Ottumwa — Follen & Ayers is the 
name of a new firm in the city. 


MICHIGAN. 

a Ah. formerly assistant 
has formed a part- 

nership with 5 Oortian, Andrus & Leete. 
= new firm of Corliss, Andrus, Leete 


& Joslyn will occupy suite 2 of the 
— nilding. 
—Timothy Nolan has opened 
an af ice in the Anderson block. 


Miliaeain~d: new. firm has been 
added to the Kalamazoo county bar 
Ww. John L. a eae. oe H. 

commen er 
ane the firm name of Hollander & 
Notely.. Their office is in the second 
story of the Israel block. 

‘Marquette—Whithey & Peters is the 
name of a new firm, whose offices are 
in the Savings Bank block, room 407. 
1\Owosso—John B. Stockdale has re- 
moved to the office recently vacated by 
F. J. Horsman over Johnson’s drug 


. 


: Port Huron—There have been some 


the White building. Cady & Orandall 
have moved in with Alex, Moore in the 
offices on the fourth floor and Beach & 
Benedict have occupied the offices of 
Cady & Orandall. 

Saginaw—William F. Paine has open- 
ed an office at room No. 8 Miller block. 


MINNESOTA. 
Ada—Gray Brothers formerly of Pres- 
ton have sed Calkins & Calkins 
law library and practice. 
Lake Oity—McGovern & Murdock 
have opened an office in Lake City. 


MISSOURI. 
Kansas Oity—Frederick L. Griffith 
and A. A. Wright have formed a Ne 
nership to be known as Griffith & 
Wright with offices in the Commerce 
building. Mr. Griffith was formerly 
with A. H. Kagy and Mr. Wright was 
one of the firm of Obhase, Noble & 
Wright. 
oe J. H. Sayler has 
“ghey with OU. C. Kirk- 
lately came here from 
Meals Bros. 
building. 


Their office is in Smith 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati—The firm of Wilson & 
Wilson have moved from the Carlisle 
building to rooms 609 and 619, Johnston 
building. 

Oonneaut—L. F. Hatchkins has opened 
an office in the Marine block. 


Findlay—The firm of Waltermire & 
Cole has been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. They will continue, however, to 
occupy the same offices for the present. 

Marietta—J. A. Ivers of McOonnels- 
ville, and H. E. Jordan, also of Morgan 
county, have formed a partnership and 
will locate in Marietta. They have 
leased rooms 36 and 38, in the St. Olair 
building. 

Toledo—Thos. S. Sprague & Son, the 

tent solicitors and = attorneys of 

it, have taken o at 735 Spitzer 
building in this city. 
WISCONSIN. 

Appleton—Humphrey, Pierce and J. 
E. Lehr have formed a partnership. 

La Orosse—E. M. Bartlett and W. E. 
O’Leary have enlarged their offices, 
having taken the entire second floor of 


the Cousins building on South Barstow 
street. 


Western States. 


ARIZONIA. 


Prescott—Fleetwood Bell has opened 
an office in Prescott. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland—Charles Quayle has opened 
offices at 905 Broadway. 
Redlands—Major F. ©. Prescott has 
leased the office rooms on Orange street, 
= the Western Union telegraph 
office. 


Santa Barbara—A. J. Greene, an at- 
torney from San ['rancisco, has located 
in Santa Barbara and has an office with 
Wilson & Spader. 

Santa Rosa—The well known Santa 
Rosa firm of Oowah & Juilliard has 
been - dissolved by mutual consent. 
Major Juilliard will continue to occu 
the office in the Doyle & Overton build. 
ing. Mr. Cowan has opened the offices 
—* occupied by Attorney T. J. 


COLORADO. 
Boulder—B. R. Kibler, clerk of the 
county court, has resigned his position 
and will hence forward devote his ener- 
gies to the practice of law. 
Colorado City—A new firm has been 


ton, and will be com 
W. Dustin of Colorado City and Judge 
W. A. Edmonston of Mexico, Mo. 
Colorado Springs—A partnership under 
the firm name of Stimson, Harris & 
Benton, with offices in the Giddings 
block, has been formed. It includes 
former Judge Edward O. Stimson, for- 
mer Judge Ira Harris and Mr. Samuel 
Hart Benton. 
Lamar—The following announcement 
speaks for itself: 
Notice is hereby given that the law 
aership heretofore existing by and 
©. O. Goodale a 
Hillyer under the firm name of 
& yer, is hereby dissolved this “Gate 
by mutual consent. Granby Hillyer 
will continue the _—, of law and 
occupy the same office heretofore occu- 
pied by the firm of Goodale & Hiljyer. 
he a — hands this 15th day of J uly, 
D. 1 
C. C. Goodale. 
Granby Hiller. 


KANSAS. 

Council Grove—The firm of Nicholson 
& Crowley has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. 3 

Cedar Vale—S. A. Sproul has o 
an office here at the vernon of Maite 
and Oedar streets. 


MONTANA. 


Havre—L. P. Evans who recently re- 
moved to this place from Glasgow, has 
located his office in the office rooms of 
H. J. Meili. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lynch — Mrs. Jennette Taylor of 
O'Neill, has opened an office here. 

Omaha—Howard H. Baldrige and Wil- 
liam H. De Bord have formed a partner- 
ship with offices in the First Natione! 
Bank building, under the name of Bald: 
rige & De Bord. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo—Jas. W. Glassford, formerly a 
county justice at Sheldon, has opened an 
office in this city in the Morton build. 
ing. 

Forman—aA. G. Divet, Judge Lander’s 
court stenographer, and J. A. Slattery 
of Wahpetun, have formed a partner- 
ship and will practice at Forman. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Lawton—Enugene B. Sandford, late of 
Pittsburg, Kan., has opened an office at 
Lawton. 


Stillwater—O. E. Bush and E. L. Ful- 

ton, have formed a copartnership. 
WASHINGTON. 

Seattle—C. M. Frazier, ex-attorney 
general of Arizona, is a late arrival in 
the city, and will shortly open offices 
here for the practice of his profession. 

Seattle—F. M. Jeffery, one of the 
most prominent mining lawyers of 
Colorado,‘ has removed to Seattle and 
opened offices in the Pioneer block. ~~ 
assistant 








changes- in a couple of the law firms in 


er. 


Geary at No. 529 Fourth street, over 
Fountain & Johnéon’s shoo store. 
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Excise Attorney Appointed. 


Excise Commissioner Cullinan has ap- 
pointed Charles P. Sandford an excise 
attorney with duties in Greater New 
York. Mr.. Sandford was promoted 
from the po3ition of special agent, which 
office he had held since 1597. 


Sheehan & Collins. 


Former City Attorney Charles VY. 
Nellany of Buffalo has become a partner 
of the firm of Sheehan & Collins of 
this city as has also John L. Wells. Mr. 
Nellany isa brother-in-law of William 
F. Sheehan, tke senior member of the 
firm. 

Judge Brown Presided. 


Judge Addison Brown, who in June 
last, after twenty “years’ service on the 
bench, and having* reached the age of 
70 years, sent his resignation to Presi- 
dent McKinley as District Judge for the 
Southern. District of New York, vccu- 
pied the bench cf the District court on 
August 22 for the first_time in more 
than two months. At the time his 
resignation was tendered Judge Brown 
was in poor health, and it was not ex- 
pected that he would occupy the bench 


Since June last Judge Thomas has 
presided at all sessions of the District 
Court, but he was unable to be present 
on August 22, and Judge Brown, having 
gained his health, was called tpon to 
preside. Ile was congratulated by many 
of the counsel present in court. Judge 
Brown holds office until the appointment 
and confirmation of his successor. 


Bedell Pardoned. 


“Governor Odell has issued a pardon 
to James E. Bedell, who was convicted 
in New York for forgery in the first de- 
gree in the Court of General Sessions 
and sentenced on November 23, 1888, to 
a term of thirty-five years and four 
months in the State Prison at Sing Sing. 
James E. Bedell is the ‘celebrated 
forger of New York City, who in 1888 
was sentenced to a term of thirty-five 
years and four montis in Sing Sing 
Prison for having embezzled $296,880 
through forgery. He was at the head 
the real estate department of the law 
tro Shipman, Barlow, Larocque & 
Jhoate and obtained the money by forg- 
ing mortgages, releases and checks. 


? Thomas Alexander Named. 


“Thomas Alexander has been appointed 
clerk of the United States District Court 
Judge Addison Brown, to succeed 
uel H. Lyman, resigned. He has 
been connected with the court in various 
capacities for the past thirty-five years, 
ing in as a boy of thirteen. He is, 
therefore: thoroughly familiar with tue 
work of the court, and ha: had extended 
experience with the admiralty and 
bankruptcy practice, which is its prom- 
inent feature. 
He is an able lawyer, and as United 
tes Commissioner has shown a 
1owledge of criminal law. He is well 
atid favorably known by the members of 
the bar who practice in the United 
States courts, many of whem have con- 
gratulated him on his appointment. 





Etate of William M. Evarts. 

The late William M, Evyarts, after a 
long and busy career, left an estate of 
most modest value in these days of im- 
mense fortunes. 

Mr. Evarts’s executors, his three sons, 
Allen W. Sherman and Maxwell Evarts 
have given notice of a motion to fix the 
inheritance taxes. The personal estate, 
less the inheritance taxes, amounts to 
$315,275 und.is made up of carefully 
chosen stocks and bonds. The value of 
the real estate is not given, but Mr. 
Evarts owned realty at No 231 Second 
avenue, his home; Nos. 1689 to 1698 
Madison avenue, four lots at One Hun- 
dred and Fortieth street and Broadway, 
a lot on the northeast corner of Eastern 
Parkway and Schnectady avenue, Brook- 
lyn; property at East Hampton, a farm 
in Maryland, property in Vermont and 
two farms in Virginia. He had several 
mortgages on realty in this and Brook- 
lyn boroughs. 

Mr. Evarts’s debts were $2,000. His 
executors are entitled to $11,328 in com- 
missions and $10,000 has been paid to 
lawyers out of the estate. 

The affairs of th elaw firm of Evarts, 
Cheate & Beaman have not been liqui- 
dated, but the Evarts estate is credited 
with $25,000 due as his interest in the 
firm. Charles C. Beaman, Mr. Evart’s 
son-in-law, and a member of the firm, 
died on December 15 last. Accounts of 
Mr. Beaman’s estate show he left per- 
sonalty worth $333,248 and real estate 
whose value is not estimated. 


Mr. Backus’ Fees. 


“Felix Rifschneider, Jr., a Brooklyn 
lawyer, was,reprimanded recently by 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, Second Department, on a charge 
of unprofessional conduct in compromis- 
ing the case of a client with the Bruox- 
lyn Heights Railroad Company, and it 
was ascertained yesterday that this piece 
of disciplining cost the. city $332.50. 

Foster L. Backus, a former District 
Attorney of Kings county, was appointed 
by the Appellate Division to investigate 
the lawyer’s conduct, and it was on Mr. 
Backus’ report that he received a public 
reprimand. Mr. Backus senta bill to 
the controller for $250 for his services 
and $82.50 for expences. Controller 
Coler asked Corporation Counsel Whalen 
for an opinion as to whether it was 
proper for him to allow the claim, and 
Mr. Whalen’s opinion, which was an- 
nounced through the Brooklyn office of 
the Corporation Counsel, was to the 
effect that Mr. Backus, claim against the 
city was valid and ‘the controller is ad- 
vised to pay it. 


Session Laws Delayed. 


An untsvally large number of com- 
plaiuts have been heard recently among 
the lawyers practicing in New York 
courts as to the dilatory methods in 
vogue at the office of the State Printer 
at Albany. who advertises to give the 
official reports of all cases adjudged in 
all courts of record, and the session laws 
of the State of New York, in advance 
form and in permanent volumes. These 
advance sheets, for which a subscription 

rice of $35 a year is charged, give the 
identical paging of the official reports of 
the Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court 
and miscellaneous courts, and are issued 
in accordance with the acts of the legis- 
lature. The reports are supposed to be 
sent out and bound at regular intervals, 
So it is with the session laws, but be- 
cause the latter are so far behind in 
making their appearance lawyers have 
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lost their patience and are inquiring of 
the publishers of law books why this 
valuable advance information is denied 
them, 

Considerably less than one-half of the 
session laws of the last year have been 
placed in the hands of the lawyers who 
have subscribed for them. The legisla. 
ture adjourned on April 23. On May 23 
the legal time in which the Governor 
could pass upon these bills expired, and 
the list of the year’s laws was complete 
und ready for the state Printer. Three 
weeks later, according tv local publish- 
ers, all session laws should have been in 
the possession of the lawyers, in the 
form of the advance sheets. 

As it is now, complain the lawyers, 
only a littie more than one-third of the 
session laws have been published, when 
they should have been ready before June 
15. 


Henry M. Heyman Arrested. 


Henry M. Heyman, who. has an of*ice 
at 116 Nassau street, Manhattan. was 
prisoner in the Ewen Street Police 
Court, Brooklyn, on August 14, on com- 
plaint of Edward F. Cook, vive-presi- 
dent of the Robinson Stoneware Com- 
pany, who accused Heyman of obtain- 
ing $185 on a promissory note for $500, 
signed by Frederick Brandt. 

Brandt, it is alleged, gave Heyman 
the note for the amount mentioned, and 
Cook advanced $185 to him on the 
strength of it. When the note was pre- 
sented to Brandt for payment he alleged 
that it had been obtained by fraud, 
Cook then had Heyman arrested. Hey- 
man’s counsel did not deny that the 
meney was obtained on the strength‘ of 
the note, but said that the note was re- 
ceived in the ordinary course of business, 
and that he had every reason to believe 
that it was worth the amount stated. 
The case Was udjourned by Magistrate 
O’ Reilly. 


May Sue the Ex-Magistrates. 


Corportaion Council! Whalen decides 
that Mayor Van Wyck’s recent ap- 
pointees to the magisterial bench are 
entitled to their salary for the time ser- 
ved in June, but is still considering 
whether their predecessors should have 
received pay for the month of May or be 
allowed compensation for ten days of 
service in June because Supreme Court 
Justice Gaynor held their terms of office 
expired on May 1 last. 

The four Republican City Magistratcs, 
Teale, Worth, Kramer and Lemon, who 
were succeeded by Magistrates Naumer, 
Higginbotham, Furlong and O’ Reilly on 
June 10 because of a mandamus by 
Supreme Court Justice Gaynor directing 
Mayor Van Wyck to fill their places, 
are still without their salary for the ten 
days of service in June. hether they 
will be able to collect without a iegal 
contest 1s a question that is at present 
being considered by Corporation Council 
Whalen. 

The new appointees whem they called 
at the Comptroller’s office for their pay 
on July 1 were informed that the war- 
rants were held up pending a decision 
by the Corporation Cozncil as to the 
legality of their appointment. Recently 
the warrants were released and the new 
men got their money. 

The old judges are still awaiting their 
checks with the possibility that they will 
not only be deprived of their pay for 
June, but also be made defenéants in a 
suit by the city to recover ralary for the 
month of May which they have received, 


Justice Gaynor holding that their terms , 


of office expired on May 1. 
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The old judges have retained former | 
Corporation Council Barr to look out for | 
their interests. It is said they will act 
ar & in a short time to test the legality 

eir summary removal, as they 
term it, but have as yet not determined | 
upon just what course to pursue. 


AMERICAN CONGRESS OF TUBER- | 
CULOSIS. | 


The Second American Congress of 
Tuberculosis recently convened in con- 

junction with the New York Medico- 
gal Society, at the Hotel Majestic. 

There was an audience of about fifty | 
members of the society and delegates to | 
the congress from several states of the | 
Union, from Uanada and from Central | 
and South American nationalties were 

resent. 

The convention was called to order | 
and welcomed by Clark Bell, Esq., presi- 
dent of the Medico-Legal Society whose 
address is in part as follows: 


‘*My Dear Uolleagues of the Medico- | 
Legal Society, Officers and Members of 
and Delegates to the American Congress 
of Tuberculosis: It is due to you and | 
through you to not alone the professions 
of Law and Medicine, but to the great 
mass of people, who are so deeply 
afflicted by the dread disease, which is 
so terribly destructiveyto human life, | 
that some reasons and perhaps explana- 
tions should be made for the organiza- 
tion of this Congress.’’ 

‘‘The Medico-Legal Society, which 
lone age canend 80. 50 Gases body, is not 

y National but International in its | 
scope, influence and action, has come to | 
consider the question of appropriate 
le ation to prevent ‘the spread of | 

losis as one of the * “supreme and 
a profoundly important questions of 
forensic medicine that 1s hkely to come 
under the examination of lawyers, physi- 
cians, law-makers and states-mep, who 
stud the welfare of the race.’’ 


ou meet to consider tuberculosis in | 


all its aspects, but above all the means 
for its prevention. Its nature, charac- 
teristics, extent and results are and 
should be fruitful themes for your care- 
ful examination and most scrutinizing 
study, but the overpowering, all-import- 
ant and cracial question of all is, from 


| Sir James Grant, M. D., 


a medico-legal view point, can its spread | 
be averted by legislation, or can legisla- — 


tion aid in its prevention?’’ 

‘*The most thoughtful men in Great 
Britain, three years since, organized a 
movement for the United Kingdom, in 
which the ablest lawyers, physicians 
and statesmen united for the considera- 
tion of this great question, over which 
the Prince of Wales presided, and in 
which he was deeply interested. It set 
in motion a world-wide question along 
lines of the broadest statesmanship.’’ 

‘*Italy followed with « similar move- 
ment, in which the evil was recognized 
and its enormous interest conceded. 
The scholars of that country also asked 
what was the duty of the race in such a 
peril, and how could the ravages of that 
dread devastation be even diminished ?’’ 

‘‘There seemed tu, be no action contem- 
plated by the great medical bodies in our 
country to organize any movement for 
the prevention of tuberculosis. The 
lamentable death of Dr. A. L. Loomis 
appeared to be on the eve of such a 
movement, and had his life been pro- 
longed there is good reason tu think that 
ere now he would have aroused the 
medical profession of our country to a 
united e ort ae the prevention of con- 
sumption.’’ 


**In default of any such effort by the 
medical profession in this country, the 
Medico-Legal Society, following example 
of the united professions and men of 
affairs who organized the British asso- 
ciaition, before referred to, obtained the 
cooperation of the professions. The 


| Medico-Legal Society initiated the move- 


ment in February. 1900, and organized 


| the body which to-day holds its second 
| annual session.’’ 


‘The most remarkable, and to my 
mind the most important, action co- 
ordinate was organized in the Canadian 
provinces last February,. At a confer- 
ence among the best lawyers, statesman 
and physicians of the Dominion of 
Canada held at Ottawa, the Society for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis was 
formed. His Excellency Earl Minto pre- 
sided, the Lieutenant-Governors of the 
several provinces were made vice-presi- 
dents, and the management intrusted to 
as president, 
and two officials from each province, 
one physician and one Jawyer or mem- 
ber of the Dominion or Provincial Par- 
lhament.’’ 

‘*This body is distinctly under the 
authority und protection of the Govern- 
ment, and I predict for it a marked suc- 
cess in the Dominion of Uanada.’’ 

‘it is also worthy of mention that a 
society has been organized in the State 
of Illinois, entitled ‘‘'The Illinois Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis,’’ of 
which Dr. John A. Robinson, an emi- 
nent physician of lilinois. is secretary, 
who is a member of this congress, and 
who will present a paper ‘‘On the Need 
of a National Interstate Society for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis.’’ 

‘*A second session of the British As- 
sociation has been called to meet next 
July in London, and invitations have 
been sent to foreign countries, to send 
delegates to its meeting, at which the 
Prince of Wales had consented to preside 
before he came to the throne.’’ 

‘*In order that the medical profession 
might be fully represented throughout 
the nation, all the State medical societies 
and all the acadamies of medicine have 
been invited to enrol)! and co-operate, 
and to send delegates to this session, 
some of whom have done so.’’ 

‘*The question of the construction of 
sanatoria in the States is attracting 
great attention, and the must important 
feature of this conference is that the 


| Governors of all the States and Terri- 





tories of the Union and of Canada, and 
of the States of South and Central 
America were invited to send delegates 
here. The governors have very gener- 
ally made the appointments, only two 
Governors in the Union declining, and 
the illness of one and absence of others 
has prevented their selection in a few 
states ; but the nature of other delegates 
selected have not reached the officers of 
this body.’’ 

The congress decided to make a per- 
manent organization, and to that end 
instructed its executive officers to select 
Vice- Presidents for each State and Prov- 
ince of both American continents. The 
roll of officers chosen shows a large 
number of members of Boards of Health 
that have co-operated in the work. The 
role accepted by the Cungress, was an 
aggressive one and the state boards were 
many of them represented on the floor 
by prominent men identified with the 
Boards of Health notably in Iowa, Con- 
necticut, Quebec, Ontario, New Hamp- 
shire, Michigan, Wisconsin, Vermont, 
New Jersey and Virginia. Letters of 


regret from officers of State Boards of 


Health in sympathy with the movement 
were received. 


Kenneson, Crain, Emley & Rubino. 


Kenneson, Crain, Emley & Rubino of 
11 & 13 William Street announce that 
Mr. Matthew P. Ryan has resigned his 
position as assistant Corporation Counsel 
and hereafter will have charge of the 
business of this office relating to the 
taking of property by the city for streets, 
parks, bridge approaches and all other 
public improvements and to the assers- 
ment of property for such improvements. 
He will also act as counsel in such pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Ryau has been an Assistant Cor- 
poration Cuunsel for twelve years. He 
was attached to the Street Opening 
branch of the City’s Law 
before the creation of the Burean “of 
Street Openings, and as chief assistant 
to the head of the Bureau shared in its 
organization and development. 


A. C. & F. W. Hottenroth. 
The following notice speaks for itself. 
‘*‘We beg to announce that we have 
associated ourselves under the firm name 
of A. C. and F. W. Hottenroth, for the 
general practice of the law, at 271 Broad- 
way (Seventh Floor,) Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City.’’ 
Adolph ©. Hottenroth, 
Frederick W. Hottenrvth. 


OBITUARIES. 


Watson W. Moore. 


Watson W. Moore, formerly a leading 
member of the New York bar, is dead 
at Denver, Col., of paralysis of the 
brain, aged 59 years. Mr. Moore 
achieved international fame while act- 
ing as consul at Constantinople during 
the Russo-Turkish troubles. 

George B. Ashley. 


George B. Ashley, formerly at 137 
Broadway, who resided at 130 Madison 
avenue, died recently at the Orieutal Ho- 
tel at Manhattan Beach. Mr. Ashley was 
born in Providence, R. I., in 1846... He 
was educated in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island and was graduated from 
the Columbia Law School. He was a 
member of the State and City Bar Asso- 
ciations. 


Clifford A. Hand. 


Chfford A. Hand of the firm of Hand, 
Bonney, Pell & Jones died suddenly 
August 17, of apoplexy at the Windsor 
Hotel in Elizavethtown, N. Y., where 
he was spending the Summer. 

Mr. Hand was born in Elizabethtown, 
about sixty years ago. He was ed 
at Union College. He had lived in New. 
York City about thirty years, and at one. 
time took a prominent part in politics. 
In 187) and 1872 he was a prominent 
member of the then ‘‘Apollo Hall 
wing’’ of the Democratic Party, and by 
that wing in 1872 he was nominated for, 
Judge of the Superior Court. He was, 
defeated by Hooper C. Van Vorst, the 
Republican candidate. 

Mr. Hand was a memter of the Bar 
Association. He was a Trastee ot the. 
Atlantic Mutual -Insuranca Company 
and the Atlantic Trust Company and a 
member of the University and De- 
mocratic Clubs. 

Mr. Hand’s city home was 114 East 
Sixteenth Street, and his office was at 
49 Wall Street. He was a brother of. 
Samuel Hand of erp who was at 








one time a Judge of Court of Ap- 
peals. sae 
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John Duer. 

John Duer, a prominent attorney of 
this city died recently at Liberty, N. Y. 

Mr. Duer hud been ill for several 
months from the effects of a bad case of 
grip contracted early in the spring, and 
was seeking relief in the country when 
his death occurred. 

John Duer was the son of the late 
William Duer, who was a member of 
the Assembly from Oswego and held im- 
portant offices under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He was in his sixty-third 
year. In 1859 he was graduated from 
Columbia College, and subsequently was 
admitted to the bar. In 1871 he married 
Miss Sara, daughter of Henry Du Pont, 
of Wilmington, Del., and she died in 
1875. Their only child, a daughter, 
died the same year. 

Mr. Duer studied law with the old 
firm of Martin & Smith. He became a 
member of the firm later and remained 
so until 1896, when the firm became 
Duer, Strong and Jarvis. Mr. Jarvis 
died in 1897, and the firm of Duer, 
Strong & Whitehead was organized. Mr. 
Duer was the senior member of this firm 
at the time of his death. He was one 
of the best known real estate lawyers in 
the city and was the trustee of many es- 
tates. He was one of the organizer of 
the Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company 
and had always been its treasurer. His 
illness had prevented his active practice 
for the last four months. He had been 
in a cottage at Liberty since July 6. 

Mr. Duer belonged to the Metropoli- 
tan, Knickerbocker and City clubs, the 
Bar Association and the St. Nicholas 
Society. He had two brothers and three 
sisters. 

CANADIAN NOTES. 


Canadian attorneys are requested to send notices of 
change of address, organization and dissolution of 
partnerships, etc., tur insertion. No charge is 
made.—{ Ep.} 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The exercise of the veto power by the 
Canadian Government (Federal) to dis- 
allow acts of the British Columbia legis- 
lature is being sharply criticised by the 
more extreme advocates of provincial 
rights. It is claimed on the other hand 
that the acts recently disallowed were 
unjust from an international standpoint 
and inimical to Imperial interests inas- 
much as, if enforced, these acts would 
prevent Japanese and Chinese coming 
into the province from enjoying or 
dinary rights of citizenship. 

Vancouver—Major Henderson, of Van- 
couver, has been gazetted a Superior 
Court Judge of British Columbia. 

‘Vancouver—A sensational event in 
the Frazer river salmon fisherman’s 
strike occurred recently, when a man, 
alleged to be a union fishcrman named 
Michael Sullivan, attempted to shoot T. 
F. Russell, police magistrate. The 
latter is associated in the management 
of a cannery and has been prominent iu 
urging the prosecution of the fisherman 
arrested for conspiracy, intimidation 
and the kidnaping of Japanese. The 
union man met the magistrate on the 
street, and drawing his revolver, pointed 
it at Judge Russell, saying: 

‘*This is the way to treat the enemies 
of labor.’’ 

Before he could fire his arm was 
struck The striker then ran 
away. 





' NOVA SCOTIA. 

Glace Bay—John O. Douglas and J. 
W. Hall, two attorneys recently ad- 
mitted, have formed a partnership to 





practice their profession at Glace Bay. 
Cape Breton. 

Sydney—Mr. A. A. McIntyre, a young 
barrister, formerly practicing law in 
Antigonish, N. S., has removed to Syd- 
ney, Cape Breton, where he intends to 


remain, 
ONTARIO. 


Ottawa—Mr. Rochon, of Hull, took his 
seat on the bench recently. The com- 
missions of Messrs. Desmarais and 
Trenhosme, the other two new judges, 
were forwarded. 


Toronto—Frank M. Lockhart Gordon, 
junior member of the law firm of Samp- 
son & Gordon, died at the residence of 
his father, W. H. Lockhart Gordon, 221 
George street, of pneumonia, on August 
13, after an illness of six days dura- 
tion. 


Welland—Mr. D. B. White, B. A., has 
entered into partnership with J. F. 
Gross, M. P. P., at Welland, and the 
firm will be known as Gross & White. 
Mr. White is an honor graduate of 
Toronto University. 


One of recent cases that is being dis- 
cussed by leading Oanadian lawyers, is 
that of Hopkins vs. Smith, which is re- 
ported in the Ontario Law Reports for 
1901, (New Series) and decides that 
‘*maintenance’’ is an indictable offense 
in this Province (Ontario,) and also 
deals that in an action to recover 

s for maintenance, plaintiff is 
not entitled to obtain from the defendant 
upon examination for discovery such 
answers as would likely tend to subject 
the defendant to criminal proceedings. 
Tt seems to be the opinion of the Court, 
that, in such action, discovery of mat- 
ters charged could not be had without 
involving the defendant in matters lead- 
ing up to the offence, and for this reason 
the examination ought not to be allowed 
to take place at all. 

The gist of the action was, that th 
plaintiff sastained damages by reason of 
defendant having unlawfully induced 
one Sumuel Hopkinsin his lifetime, and 
his administratrix after his death to 
bring an action against her (the plain- 
tiff) by agreeing to furnish the neces- 
sary money for the prosecution of such 
action and by agreeing to share the pro- 
ceeds afterwards, and in the meantime 
guaranteeing him against the costs. 

Judge Street said: ‘‘The Criminal 
Law of England, as it stood on the 17th 
of September 1792, was adopted as the 
common law of this Province by our 
Provincial Act 40 Geo. III Chapter 1. As 
the common law and by various Statutes 
passed by the English parliament long 
before that date, and then remaining 
unrepealed, heed ‘‘maintenance’’ a 
crime, and taught that it was an in- 
dictable offence, and I see no reason for 
holding that it 1s no longer a punishable 
offence, or it never became a punisha- 
ble offence in this Province.’’ 

Chief Justice Falcon Bridge said: ‘‘It 
is quite clear that ‘maintenance’ was an 
offence both at common law and by 
various Statutes of the Reali declaratory 
of the common law. 

(See Hawkins’ Pleas of Crown, Sixth 
Edition, Page 535; and also Russel on 
Crimes, Fifth Edition, Page 351). 

James vs. The Grand Trunk Railway 
a decision of the Ontario Court of Ap- 
peal the present year) has also been a 
subject of more or less general discus- 
sion. Here the plaintiff’s horses, which 
were in a field on one side of the defend- 
ants line of railway, passed to a field on 
the other side throngh an unfenced cul- 
vert over which the line ran and the 








fence in that field being broken they 
wandered to the highway, and then at a 
crossing went on the railroad and were 
killed. There was a Statutory obliga. 
tion on the Grand Trunk Railway to 
keep their railway fenced, but the de. 
fendant company contended that as the 
Statute simply required fences to be 
maintained on each side of the railway 
track so as to prevent animals from get- 
ting on the truck or rails from the ad. 
joining lands from being killed or in- 
jured thereon; and that the company 
could not be considered bound to fence 
the place where the culvert are and 
where the tracks are carried over head, 
so long as the fences are turned into the 
culvert in such a manner as to prevent 
cattle from getting upon the track there: 
But it was held that the defendants were 
bound to fence the culvert so as to pre- 
vent horses or other animals from pass- 
ing through the culvert and getting into 
another field. In this particular case 
plaintiff’s horses were killed, but al- 
though they got upon the line in conse- 
quence of the defendants negligence to 
maintain a culvert in first class shape, 
it was ably but not successfully argued, 
that the plaintiff could not rely on that 
above as negligence which would entitle 
the plaintiff to damages. The view that 
the rand Trunk Railway Company was 
liable was sustqjned and held through 
all the cuurts. 

In the case of St. Denis vs. Shoultz 
action was brought for damages for 
malicious prosecution. That the prose- 
cation in question was instituted on the 
advice of counsel was held not sufficient 
to protect the prosecutor, who did not 
exercise reasonable care to ascertain and 
lay before Counsel material facts in 
reference to the alleged offence. Ab- 
sence of reasonable and probuble cause 
in the prosecution is not enough in itself 
to impose liability; malice must exist 
and the question of malice or no malice 
must be left to the jury. It was held 
and asserted emphatically, that although 
the defendant had communicated to his 
counsel the facts then known to him, 
still, that inasmuch as he had not made 
any serious endeavor by himself or his 
attorney to get material information, 
which would likely show whether any 
offence had been or had not been com- 
mitted, the advice or opinion of his 
lawyer having been given without a 
complete or proper knowledge of the 
facts, was not a good defence, and 
therefore there was no liability. 


QUEBEC. 

Montreal—Mr. William Patterson, who 
was recently called to the Bar, has en- 
tered the firm of Jacobs, Lyon & 
Garneau. The new firm will be known 
as Jacobs, Lyon, Patterson & Garneau. 


Montreal—The firm of McOormick & 
Claxton having been dissolved by 
mutual consent, a new nership has 
been formed between D. McUormack, 
K. ©., and D. 8S. Moffat, B. A., B. OC. 
L. The new firm will be known ander 
the name of McCormick & Moffat, and 
will oceupy the old offices in the Im- 
perial Building. 

A former member of the Superior 
Court Bench, of this province, passed 
away recently in the persun of the Hon. 
G. O. VY. Buchanan. 

Judge Buchanan was born in Octeber, 
1825, and was the son of the late Alex- 
ander Buchanan, Q. O©., of Montreal. 
He studied law at the office of Mr. 
Henry Black, Q. U. of Quebec, and also 
at that of chief Justice Bowen. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1846, after which 
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he practised with Mr. John Monk in 


Montreal. He then went to Sweetsburg, 
where he practised for some years. He 
was appointed to the bench in 1881, and 
retired in 1887. Since then he had re- 
sided in Montreal. 


Quebec—The written examinations for 
admission to practice law were concluded 
recently, the following having succeeded 
in passing: Messrs. Archambault, 
Baillargeon, Beaudry, — Caron, 
Casavant, Deguire, mers, Denis, 
Desy, Doak, Dubeau, Ducharme, Du- 
tremblay, Guerin, Holden, Lacasse, La- 
combe, Languedoé, Laurier, Leduc, 
Magnam, Margolese, Mclve,, McMaster, 
McMichael, Mitchell, Moffat, Mollear, 
Patterson, Place, Roy, Simard, St. 
Jacques, Talbot (Joachim), Tessier, 
Thompson, Turhan, Tremblay, Walsh, 
Whelan. 


St. Johns—Another vacancy has been 
caused in the Quebec bench by the death 
of Judge Chartand of St Johns’ who died 
suddenly on the evening of August 13. 
Judge Chartand was born at Iberville, 
Que., on May 28, 1842. He received his 
education in the College of St. Hyucin- 
the, after which he graduated B. O. L. 
at McGill University, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1863. He immediately 
commenced the practice of his profession 
in St. John’s, Que.. and for some time 
edited the Mranco-Canadien in the Lib- 
eral interest. Mr. Ohartand was for 
several years Crown prosecutor of his 
district. In 1887 he was raised to the 
bench and appointed judge of the Su- 
perior Court for the District of Iberville. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


University—Department of 
Law. 


Judge Frank Irvine,- who has just 
been appointed to the chair of Practice 
and Procedure at Cornell University, 
was for two years a judge of the district 
court of Douglas county, Nebraska, to 
which place he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Boyd after the Legislature of 1390 
had passed a law increasing the number 
of judges for this district. He was ap- 
pointed one of the Supreme Court Com- 
missioners, created by the Legislature 
of 1892, for this position resigning the 
office of district judge, to which nlace 
he was elected at the close of the term 
he had served by appointment. 

Judge Irvine is a native of Sharon, 
Pa., and after his education, which was 
received in France. and at Oornell, 
studied law at the National University, 
Washington, D. ©. As a member of 
the staff of George B. Corkhill, then 
district attorney of the District of 
Columbia, he assisted in the preparation 





Cornell 





of the case against Guiteau, the assassin 
of President Garfield. He came to 
Nebraska in 1886 and for several years 
practiced law in this city, being asso- 
ciated with Henry D. Estabrook and C. 
E. Clapp. 


Latter-Day Saints’ University—Depart- 
ment of Law. 


Major Richard W. Young has an- 
nounced his acceptance of the position 
of chief instructor of the law depart- 
ment of the Latter-day Saints’ univers- 
ity, which was tendered him upon his 
return from the Philippines. The posi- 
tion was formerly held by Dr. J. M. 
Tanner, who recently resigned. Besides 
being a graduate of the military academy 
at West Point, Major Young also holds 
a degree from the law department of the 
Columbia School of Law in New. York. 
He has been a successful practitioner 
before the bar of the courts in Utah, 
and his membership in the supreme 
court at Manila, to which he was ap- 
pointed after the Utah batteries were 
mustered out, and from which he re- 
signed a short time ago, further qualifies 
him for the important professorship in 
the local university. 


Omaha Law School. 


On his return from Europe, it is said 
that Count John A. Creighton will take 
the preliminary steps toward founding 
a college of lawin Omaha. It is ex- 
pected that by the time he returns the 
new wing and auditorium at Creighton 
college will have been completed, and 
he will be at liberty to expend a sum of 
money on the project which will place 
it on its feet. 

At the start several rooms at Oreigh- 
ton Medical college will be set aside for 
the class rooms for the law school, and 
these will be used until suitable build- 
“= can be erected for its exclusive use. 

he project has been discussed with 
several of the most eminent lawyers of 
Omaha, and they have promised to lend 
their aid as soon as it is started. 

The college:of law will have no con- 
nection with Creighton college, but will 
be an institution by itself. 


Columbia University—School of Law. 


The following official notice was given 
out at the office of the secretary of 
Columbia University on August 17. 

Prof. William A. Keener, for ten years 
dean of the School of Law of Columbia 
University, and one of the best known 
teachers of law in the country, has re- 
signed his position as dean. Prof. George 
W. Kirchwey, the acting dean, has tak- 
en administrative charge of the law 
school. Prof. Keener will, however, as 
Kent professor of law, retain his chair 
in the law faculty and will continue to 











give the courses which he has offered to 
the students of the school. 


Prof. Keener’s purpose in relinquish-., 
ing the deanship is to escape purely ad- 
ministrative duties which consumed time 
that he was anxious to devote to legal 
authorship and consultation. The less, 
confining work as a teacher of the law 
will not conflict with those ambitions. 


When asked for a further explanation 
of Dr. Keener’s unexpected action the 
officers of the university said there was 
absolutely nothing more to the incident 
than was in the official statement. 
There has been absolutely no friction or 
trouble, these persons said. Dr. Keener 
wanted the time he must devote to run- 
ning the law school to give to other 
matters, but wished to continue his 
work of teaching. The policy of the 
school would not be changed, and the 
classes conducted heretofore by the ‘re- 
signing dean would still be under his 
charge as professor. Elsewhere it was 
learned that Prof. Keener probably has 
in mind the establishment of a consult- 
ing practice in which he can use his 
specialized knowledge of the law as 
counsel to attorneys in important causes. 
In this, if it be the case, he will follow 
more or less in the steps of the ‘essors 
of medicine in the School of ysicians 
and Surgeons, who act as experts i 
important consultations. 


Professor Keener, the retiring 
was born in Augusta, Ga., in 1 


1877. Zz 
the New York bar until 1883 
assistant professor of law in 
and later was elected to a full professor- 
ship and the Story chair ‘of law. He 
came to Columbia in 1890, the same 
year that Seth Low assumed the presi- 
dency, and in 1891 on the resignation of 
Prof. Theodore W. Dwight became dean 
of the school. He introduced into 
Columbia the ‘‘case’’ system of law in- 
struction and was instrumental in hav- 
ing the Columbia Law School declared 
@ post-graduate faculty after 1908. He 
founded last year the Columbia Law 
Review with the object of bringing ad- 
vanced students into contact with the 
faculty and well-known lawyers. In 
the faculty Prof. Keener teaches equity 
and trusts, jurisprudence and corpora- 
tion law, on most of which he has writ- 
ten text books. 

Prof. Kirchwey, who has 
pointed acting dean 
and who, it -is belie 
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to the New York bar in 1881. After 
some years of practice he became pro- 
fessor of law in’ Union University and 
dean of the Albany Law School, an 
allied institution. He became a pro- 
fessor of law -in Columbia in 1891, and 
in 1898 was given the Nash professor- 
ship. He is an editor of the ‘‘Columbia 
University Quarterly’? and a member 
of the faculty committee on athletics. He 
is the author of several texts and 
treatises dealing with mortgages and real 

property, the law of which he teaches 
in Columbia. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Law of Bankruptcy including the 
National Bankruptcy Law of 1898, the 
Rules, Forms and Orders of the 
United States Supreme Court, the State 

* Exemption Laws, the Act of 1867, Etc., 
Ete. Second Edition by Edwin O. 

* Brandenburg, LL. M. Author of the 
Digest of Bankruptcy Decisions; Pro- 
fessor cf Procedure in Bankruptcy at 
Columbian University; in charge of 
Bankruptcy Matters in the Department 
of Justice. Published by Callaghan & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 


_. Mr. Brandenburg is an Assistant 
United States Attorney-General, having 
of ali bankruptcy matters, and 
; w of none more competent to 
: Tee this question. In reviewing a 
. second edition, the critic must of neces. 
| sity largely confine himself to determin- 
. ing whether the first has been added to, 
. changed or modified in a manner suffici- 
ent to bring it thoroughiy up-to-date. 
It gives us great pleasure to say that 
Mr. Brandenburg has pertormed his 
“work in a manner eminently satisfac. 
‘tory. Annotations are clear and concise. 
The subject is presented in a manner 
which will render the work of enormous 
value to the profession. The forms, 
rules and orders are accarate and com- 
plete. The work contains in its appendix 
a summary of the State Exemption 
Laws. As an example of the author’s 
style we quote the following relative to 
bringing’ of legal proceedings as consti- 
tating an act of bankruptcy : 

** Where an insolvent suffers or permits 
any creditor to obtain a preference 
through legal proceedings and does not 
at least five days before a sale or final 
disposition of any property affected 
thereby, vacate or discharge such prefer- 
ence, he will be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy. The 
words ‘before a sale’, as here used, 
means ‘before the time fixed for a sale.’ 
The essential elements of this act of 
bankrutcy are first, insolvency, second, 
@ judgement, levy and threatened sale 
thereunder, not more than five days dis- 
tant, and ‘third, that such a sale would ef- 
ffect a preference, It is immaterial that 
the debt on which the judgment rests is 
valid, due at the time the action was 
eommenced and that the judgment wus 
entered and levy made without any 
colluson between the bankrupt and the 
ereditor or without the former having 
intended to give a preference, the effect of 
the act rather than the intent of the 
parties pring srenetes, insolvency being 
admitted his provision is limited to 
such acts as by construction of law and 
in view of the bankruptcy law work an 
savers ¢ to other creditors by securing to 
them a which the law is de- 
signed to prevent. This would not ap- 
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ply therefore to such levies and liens as 
are acquired long before the passage of 
the act and more than four months prior 
to the petition, which the bankrupt act 
does not affect or disallow; such lien 
the debtor cannot be required to satisfy. 

The failure of an insolvent to dis- 
charge an attachment levied by a credi- 
tor five days before the day of sale 
thereunder, although he may not om tabiag A 
procure or participate in the bringing of 
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a » jedgment execution, is an act of bank- 
ruptcy ; this is also true of a corporation, 
although it cannot file a petition in vol- 
untary bankruptcy. The creditors need 
not wait until an actual levy is made 
before filing u petition, or until money 


is paid by the bankrupt or another by | 


nis direction, or other property is trans- 
ferred to the sheriff holding an execution 
(the money or property being his), as 
its application on the execution com- 
pletes the preference; or until a sale has 
taken place, but if five days before the 
day advertised the debtor has not dis- 
charged the preference, they may file a 
petition against him. 

Where a debtor, while solvent, gives 
judgment notes or a warrant of attorney 
and subsequently when he has become 
insolvent, judgment is entered and exe- 
cution is levied pursuant thereto, the 
debtor commits an act of bankruptcy, 
since the preference complained of is 


obtained by issuing the execution and | 


the subsequent sale, and not by giving 
the jadgment notes, though the mere 
entry of judgment on a warrant of 
attorney, there being no execution 
thereon or sale thereunder, would not 
constitute an act of bankruptcy. The 
same is true where éxe*utions on con- 
fessed judgments were levied but suabse- 
quently at the instance of creditors’ at- 
torney withdrawn to await further 
orders, and a year later but within four 
months of the bankruptcy proceedings 


other executions on the same judgments | 
were levied on the same property, the | 


first judgments were held to be dormant 
and only the lien under the latter execu- 


tions was valid, which, not having been | 
discharged within five days before sale | 


was an act of bankruptc7. 

This provision does not apply to a 
judgment for the foreclosure of a lien in 
the nature of a mortgage to secure a 
note, and a levy on the land conveyed, 
where the note and mortgage were given 


before the enactment of the bankruptcy | 


law and for as valid debt, altbough a | which in all probability the bar will not 
’ 


creditor may recover a general judgment | 


as well as the judgment of foreclosure, | 


yet if the levy made affects only the 

perty bound by the lien, the debturs’ 
ailure to release such levy is not an act 
of bankruptcy. 

The dominant fact in this provision of 
the law is the actual result that has 
been obtained by the creditor. If 
through legal proceedings he has suo- 
ceeded in obtaining a preference the 
debtor is required to vacate or discharge 
it within the specified time, and if he 
fails so to do he commits un act of bank- 
ruptcy. How he is to vacate or dis- 
charge a preference is not specified, but 
whatever the nature of the legal pro- 
ceedings employed by the creditor may 
be, if the result thereof gives such credi- 
tor preference over others, it must be 
discharged by the debtor within the 
time allotted. It has been held that if 
he has a defense to the debt he must set 
it up; or, if he can overthrow the prefer- 
encs bevanuse of defects in creditors’ 
procedure he should pursue that method 
and if neither of these weapons be 
available he may file his petition in vol- 
untary bankruptcy. His failure to 
move may be regarded as a confession 
that he is hopelessly insolvent and is 
conclusive proof that he consents to the 
preference that he declines to strike 
down.”’ 

The work is one that can be heartily 
endorsed. 





“The Jewish Law of Marriage and Di- 
vorce in the Ancient and: Modern Times, 
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and its Relation to the Law of the State,’ 
is the subject of a book by the Rev. M. 
Mielziner, published in a revised edition 
ty the Bloch Publishing Co., New York. 





“The Legal Status of Doctors, Every- 
where Under the Flag; and State Recog- 
nition of the Supremacy of National 
Law and Legal Courtesy to Physicians 
of Other States,” is the title of a book 
by R. C. Bayly, issued by the Lesson 
Leaf Publishing Co., $1. It includes the 
fraudulent practice acts. 





“The Part that the Bench and Bar 
Have Taken and the Influence They 
Have Exercised in the formation of the 
American Republic” was the subject of 
an address delivered by Hon. W. W. 
Goodrich presiding Justice of the Ap- 
pellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court on Forefathers’ Day, 1900. 
The address takes up in turn the Co- 
lonial period, the Constitutional period, 
the Formative period ending with the 
Civil War, and the National period now 
in progress, and shows the important 
part which has been played in each by 
members of the legal profession. The 
essay has been daintily published in 2 
white parchment binding by E. B. Treat 
& Co., New York, at 50 cents, and is il- 
lustrated with portraits of John Jay, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall and 
Abraham Lincoln. 





An Index-Digest of New York Court of 
Appeals Decisions 1847-1901, by Colin 
P. Campbell, LL. M., published by 
Matthew HKender, Albany, New York. 
This covers the following: New 

York Reports, 1-163; Keyes, 1-4; Ab- 

bott’s Appeal Decisions, 1-4; Transcript 

Appeals, 1-7; Silvernail’s, 1-4; Howard’s 

Appeal Cases, 1; Selden’s Notes, 1. 

The author has attempted to prepare 

a digest of digests. Whether he has 

succeeded or not is a question as to 


be in entire accord. In some respects 
his idea is an excellent one. He has 
aimed to state in a single line the point 
decided, thus sparing the searcher after 
truth the unnecessary labor to which he 
is put in the other digests where ‘no less 
than a paragraph is given. On the 
other hand, however, his desire for con- 
ciseness sometimes leads to ambiguity. 
The appearance of the work, too, is 
rather against it, for there are numer- 
ous little points as to which we think 
it could have been greatly improved. 
For instance, why was not each para- 
graph begun with a capital? The re- 
iteration of small letters is rather irri- 
tating to the eye. Then, again, his 
classifications are sometimes unfortu- 
nate. Take the case of “Banks.” This 
subject he divides into I., The Bank in 
Business; II., Responsibility for the 
Acts of its Officers and Their Author- 
ity; (we don’t quite fathom the mean- 
ing of this heading, the construction cf 
which is, to say the least, somewhat 
enigmatical); ifl., The Bank as an In- 
dividual; [V., National Banks. Under 
the heading of “The Bank in Business” 
he takes up the question of the maker, 
transferer and discounter of commercial 
paper, the bank's liability as collecting 
agent and its liability on deposits. We 
think that this is a somewhat unfortu- 
nate method of presenting the facts. 
Surely the bank’s liability for the acts 
of its officers arises when we consider 
the question of its business relations. 
Then, too, much of the matter inserted 
under the third heading could quite as 





’ properly be placed under the first. 
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Cavears, Trave-Mar«s, 
PATE 1$ CoPprriGuTs AND 
Desiens. 5 
21 Years Practice: 


ENDORSEMENTS FROM AcTUAL CLIENTS. 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


Consult references {n Washington—Dradstreet’s Agency 


and the Columbia National Bank. 


E. Cc. SICCERS, 


NATIONAL UNION BULLDING, 
Washington, D. C. 











TO LAWYERS. 


Jewish lawyer of high standing, 
with large and increasing practice, 
in western city, will dispose of an 
interest to capable, energetic Jewish 
lawyer. Ifyoung, must be ambitious, 
willing to work hard and well con- 
nected. 

The highest references will be furnished 
and required. 

Give fall particulars, especially as to 
age, experience and connection. Address 
“LAWYER,” 800 Temple Court, N.Y. City: 
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Is AN IDEAL MACHINE. 


LIGHT OF TOUCH. 
PERFECT ALIGNMENT. 
VISIBLE WRITING. 
THE BEST MANIFOLDER. APPLY FOR CATALOG. 


Salesrooms : 


293 & 295 BRVUADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


“Corporations,” another of the sub- 
jects which we examined, is much bet- 
ter, though there are still a few flaws. 
In the work as a whoie, however, we 
found much to commend, and as an aid 
to. brief making it will prove very valu- 
able. 








“Some Questions of Larger Politics;’ 
by Edwin Maxey, D. C. L. LL. D., 


published by The Abbey Press, New 

York City. Price, $1. 

The author of this collection of es- 
says, as appears from the biographical 
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Many Lawyers Don’t Know 


How to Get Commercial and Corporation Causes. 





I am the Business Getting Partner of many successful attorneys ; some in cities of over 
a million population, including Chicago and Philadelphia, others are practicing in towns of fewer than 
a thousand inhabitants, including Bland, Va. and Hayneville, Ala. 


United States and Canada. 


I shall be pleased to mail modus operandi and addresses of attorneys. 


My services are co-extensive with 


I represent an element 


of business employing these attorneys, to such lawyers as send me satisfactory references before 


November first this year. 
a few more. 


220 BROADWAY, 


I represent but one attorney or firm in any city or town, and can now serve 


BRADFORD ARTHUR BULLOCK, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








note inserted by the publishers, has 
risen with a considerable degree of 
rapidity. At the present time he is the 
Dean of tue Law Department of South- 
ern Normal University. The various 
chapters of his work have been previ- 
ously published in various magazines, 
and one of them, an exceedingly inter- 
esting discussion on the question, “Are 
Foodstuffs: Contraband?” will be found 
in the “American Lawyer” for March, 
1900. Dr. Maxey ha: a clear and flow- 
ing style which excites and sustains at- 
tention. His work, while it cannot be 
said to present the subjects treated with 
any startling degree o/ novelty, is yet 
well written and of much interest, and 
certainly worth reading. We take pleas- 
ure in recommending its perusal. 

One subject which we found of par- 
ticular interest was that of “The Suf- 
frage Queston.” 


“The study of this,” says the author, 
“becomes, then, at once a task, a duty 
and a privilege; and fortunately we are 
not confined to a priori reasoning on the 
question, having already applied the ed- 
ucational test in some of our States— 
particularly in New England and the 
South While it is often asserted that 
the test was not adopted in the South- 
ern States in any spirit of fairness, but 
rather for selfish reasons, an examina- 
tion of its workings would nevertheless 
be instructive, irrespective of the mo- 
tive which prompted its adoption. The 
test has apparently worked well both in 
the South and in New England Of 
course it has resulted in hardships in in- 
dividual cases, just as any general rule 
must when applied to a great body of 
people. ‘ But with the educational facili- 
ties in the United States there is little, 


if any, excuse for continuance, during: 


any considerable length of time, of con- 
ditions which render a sensible educa- 
tional test a hardship, except.in very 


rare cases. This suggests the idea that, 


it becomes the duty of the United States 
to establish -for its new wards not‘ofly 
a political system: which w..i make them 


heirs of all ages, but an educational 


; 





system as well which is a prerequisite 
to the realizaton of the former desider- 
atum. 


“I am thoroughly convinced that a 
wholesale and inu.scriminate extension 
of the suffrage to the inhabitants of the 
islands who look to us to establish free 
political institutions for them, in place 
of the tyranny which has been their 
curse, would be as unwise as was a 
similar extension of the suffrage to the 
newly liberated negroes of our own 
country. Some were capable of exer- 
cising such a privilege to their advan- 
tage, and some were not; and undoubt- 
edly such conditions apply to the newly 
liberated people with whom we have 
now to deal. It would be sheer folly 
not to profit by our past experience. 
There is the additional reason for 
adopting an educational basis for the 
privilege of exercising the elective 
franchise in these new possessions—- 
that would be the most direct and ef- 
fective means of securing the adoption 
of the English language by these races. 

“I am aware that as a rule it is requir- 
ing a great deal of a people to ask them 
to give up their own and adopt a foreign 
language, but we have here an excep- 
tional case, in that while Spanish has 
been the officail language of most of 
these peoples for centuries, they are not 
attached to it. But, on the other hand, 
it is inseparably linked with unpleasant 
associations and would willingly be 
given up, I am informed by soldiers 
who have returned from Puerto Rico, 
that one of the highest ambitions of the 
peoples of that island is to learn our 
language, and that with reasonable 
good facilities they would accomplish 
this very rapidly. And it seems clear 
that as English will be the future official 
language in those countries, at least an 
elementary knowledge of the language 
should be one of. the. prerequisites to 
voting. - For without ‘this how can they 
‘vote intelligently?: The learning of our 
:language is a necessary means to un- 
“derstanding our institutions, ignorance 
of .. which, if general and continued, 





would be fatal to their effective work- 
ing. 

“In view of all the facts it does not 
seem either unreasonable or improbable 
that an educational test in the form of 
a civil service examination of an ele- 
mentary sort should be required before 
entrusting the ballot to their hands, in- 
stead of making them voters by the in- 
stantaneous process common to many 
of our great cities. If a supplemental 
property test be considered wise, I have 
no objection; but I insist that it should 
not be made the sole nor even the pri- 
mary test. The method of conducting 
the examination is a matter which 
should challenge the best thought of our 
statesmen and publicists of to-day; for 
upon it depends measurably the success 
or failure of our colonial or territorial 
government. I trust that our policy 
may not be determined to any consider- 
able degree by demagogic drivel, but 
rather by calm, statesmanlike consider- 
ations. And it would seem that it ought 
not to be necessary for our depend- 
encies to go through the slow and costly 
method of experimentation througn 
which we have blundered our way by 
reason. of having no outside directive 
force to furnish us with a scientific and 
practical plan, but being forced to act in 
the — of such political knowledge as 
we o 
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REMARKABLE ADVERTISING. 
The August issue of our always-wel- 
come contemporary, Law Notes, issued 
monthly by the Edward Thompson 
Company, law publishers, Northport, 


‘Long Island, New York, has come to 


hand, and well maintains the high liter- 
ary character which it acquired almost 
from its inception. Its éditorials, ar- 
ticles and notes are, as usual, interest- 
ing, but it is not of these we wish to 
speak. It is rather of the very curious 
advertisement of the Edward Thomp- 
son Company’s publications, displayed 
in bold type upon the first page. We 
say. “curious advertisement” for the 
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reason that it is the first time in our 
knowledge of advertising methods that 
we have Been ‘the advertiser willfully 
cry down his own wures. In so many 
words we are told that although “it 
takes a vast amount of experience to 
sccomplish” the plodding work, of dig- , 
ging through the mass of almost count- 
less cases and accurately stating the 
pertinent authorities, yet their work is 
done without the aid of “eminent” law- 
yers,, not. because of the expense in- 
yolved (“no pains or expense is 
spared”), but because “the eminent 
lawyer has more profitable tasks.” 

Of.a truth “The wicked. flee when no 
man pursueth.” 

To an outsider there is an interest- 
ing struggle now in the law publishing 
fraternity (sic), though to the partici- 
pants it is probably too real for enjoy- 
ment. “As our readers are aware, the 
Edward Thompson Company has for 
some years enjoyed an extremely 
profitable monopoly in the publication 
of “various and sundry” encyclopedias 
upon different branches of the law. It 
seems, however, that the publication 
of a new edition contemporaneously 
with the completion of the first, to- 
gether with the financially practicable, 
though legally abortive scheme of sep- 
arating substantive from adjective. law, 
caused some, perhaps not unnatural 
discontent in the profession at large. 
This, the American Law Book Compauy 
has" taken advantage of, and is now 
publishing a Cyclopedia of Law and 
Procedure, which it promises shall con- 
tain all the law in a splendid series of 
thirty-five volumes, and, judging from 
their first volume now on the market 
and the many illustrious contributors 
connected with the enterprise, they 
seem, to be in a fair way to accomplish 
what is promised and to command a 
tremendous patronage. 

This, of course, was a direct infringe- 
ment of the “vested right” of the Ed- 
ward Thompson Company to the cash 
of the book-buying practitioner, and 
hence.a valiu casus belli. The curious 
“ad.” above referred to was doubtless 
intended to be an opening gun in the 


: battle, but it seems to have been over- 


loaded: and kicked viciously, the charge 
going in the wrong direction. 


Daily Recorder 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


Official organ of all the Federal, State and 
Municipal Courts, is complete, and absolute- 
ly correct, giving all new suits filed, the 
daily proceedings in detail in each depart 
ment, of all the courts and Sheriffs, County 
Clerks and Records offices, besides all new 
incorporations, marriage licenses, etc., and 
Real Estate transactions in full. 


Sample copies sent on application. 


PRICE $1.00 PER MONTH. 
Best and cheapest medium’ for Legal 
Advertising. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


RECORDER 
Publishing & Printing Company 
: 405 ey Street, 
| San Francisco. 
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COMMERCIAL LAWS, TABULATED. 


LIMITATIONS, JU DGMENT-NOTES, ARREST, INTEREST, USURY.. 


This table is intended merely for instant referenice. It is manifestly impossible to present much detail re 
garding such matters as the usury law, arrest betore trial and on a body execution tlie effect of = judg- 












































ments, etc., in so small a space. Keference should be had to the laws themselves whenever practical) 
3iatais at Limitations 
in years. 
— : Arrest | Legal 
States and Territories. | Notes &| Judg’t| for | Rateof Penalty for Usury. 
Ace’t. | uns’led |Jadg’ts| ¥°ts- | Debt. |Int'rest 
|cont'cta| 
3 6(e)| 20 No. No. 8 (3)| Forfeit interest. 
6 6(c); 10 > No. No.t 8 (5)| Forfeit double interest. 
3 5 Yes. No.* 7(1)| None. 
3 5 10 No. No.* 6 (4)| Void as to principal interest. 
2 4(0); 5 eo No.* 7(1)| None.’ i: 
6 , ae 10 (1) di No. 8(1)| None. 
Delaware 3 61h) | 20 Re. Nee 3% Velde id as to ci 
veetsedace dadseus } 0. 0.” oid as & interest. -’ 
District Columbia ......... 3 3(f)| 12 No. No.ti 6 (4) — interes! = _ 
UUEB occas vecesges ceanee 4 5¢h)| 20 No. No. 8 (4) ‘orfeit in 
4 6(b) 7(p)| -- No. 7 (3) Forfeit excess of interest. 
4 5 6 ee No.t 7 (5) | Forfeitint.& 10% of principal 
5 10 20(np| Yes. | No* 5 (2)| Forfeit interest. - Oo 
: * tad » _ : , (3) — excess - ee 
: r) o. 0.* (4) as to prin interest. 
5 10 20(n)| No. No.¥ 6(3)| Forfeit mterest (8). 4 
3 5 i § on No.* 6 (4) | Forfeit interest over (10%). 
5 5 15(v)| No. No.* Forfeit excess of interest. 
3 5 10 <: No.t 5 (3)| Forfeit interest. 
6 6(j) | 20 No. Yes, 6 (1) one. 
3 3(f | 13 No. No. 6 Forfeit excess of interest. 
6 6(hj)| 20 No. Yes. 6(7).| None. 
SD ne acnsesecocenese |. @ 6(e) | 100) | Nov No. 5 (2)| Forfeit interest. 
Minnesota ................ | 6 10 No. No. 6 (4)| Void asto ae 
Mississippi ............... 3 6 3(y)| No. No. 6(4)| Forfeit inte: 
RENOUEE < ccccccccceccesces | 5 10 10 No. No. 6 (3) Forfeit excess sos (8) 
PR cceuaccsingedicaskt 3 8 10(k)| .. No.* 8(1)| None c 
is cidnceseudianine | 4 5 10(p)| No. No. T (4) Forfeit interest. , yg 
SS «cacdanetiacaoiste | 4 6 Bie es No* 7(1)| None. 
New Hampshire .......... | 6 6(h)| 20 No. Yes. 6 Forf't 3 times excess and c sts 
New Jersey .............-- 6 6(g)| 20 No. No,* 6. Forfeit interest and.costs. _— 
New Mexico 4 7 “s Yes. 6/5) | Forfeit excess of interest. 
6 6(h)| 207) | No. No.! 6 Void asto — &interest. 
3 3(e) | 10(m)} .. No. 6 Forfeit, interes 
6 6 No. | No?! 7(5)| Forfeit ee 
6 15 | 5(w)| Yes. | No* | 6(3)| Forfeit excess of 8%, 
3 5 FO (t) =e No. 7 (5) | Forfeit interest. 
6 6 (e) No. No.* 6 (4) | Void as to principal &igterest., 
6 @¢(h) Yes. No.* 6 Forfeit excess of interest. 
oF : (h)| 20 No. Yes.§ 6(1)| None. 
6 20 No. Yes.§| 7-(3)| Forfeit interest and costs. 
6 5 (b)| 20(r)| No. No.* 7(5)| Forfeit intereet 8 
6 10 Yes. No. 6 Forfeit excess of interest. 
2 ‘ 10 No. No. 6 (4) | Forféit interest. 
6 8 No. No** 6 Forfeit excess of interest. 
6 (y) 8(l) | No. No 6 Forfeit excess of interest. 
5e)| 10(8)| No. No.** 6 Forfeit interest. 
6 No.}§| No. 7 (5) | Forfeit interest and cots. 
10 10(s)| No. | No* | 6 Forfeit excess of intersen, t 
6(hz)| 20(ir)| Yes. | No* 6 (4) | Forfeit.interest. } 
S5(u)| 54a)| Yes. | Yes.§| 8(5)| Forfeit interest. 2 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
British Columbia ......... 6 6 (h) | 20 as No.; 5(1) | None. 
IIE vicding na ceeséne- 3. © 6 (h) | 20(q)| .. No. 5(1) | None. 
New Brunswick .......... | 6 ° (h)| 20 eo Yes. 5(1) | None. 
Newfoundland ............ 6 20 és No.it 5 (1) | None. 
ova Scotia......... ++... 6 $(h) 20 te No? 5 (1) | None. 
i ccdspedsbestakeivad ae (ny 20 ae No.t 5<1) | None. 
GREREB... . cccccccesceseces 5 5 30 Yes. 5 (1) | None. 
LIMITATIONS.—(A) Between merchants, 20 D amy Between merchants, 4 years. (C) 
merchants 5 years. (DD) Under seal, 8 years. (E) Under ou (F) Under years. '@) Under 
seal, 16 years. (H) Under seal, 20 years. (I) vai) duct or not 17 years. (J) Witnessed, 20 years. 
CE, Sestion, Seu. 5 (L) —_- & Ps ee Fan en Justice, ae (0) 
ars. 4 rs. Prone years. 3) same 
where rendered, Sab tetever 10 k. BY ( ; oo “ 


Sion. 2 ear. (U) Un debts or elguente tred before 
resident. suit must be begun sthins soe Retab cutianasts socuned’ (Ut Maes deioad an Ga 
(Ww) (W) Can be revived within 21 years. (X) If —s towne oy 7 years. (Y) Witnessed, 14 years. (Z 

10 years, if er! bw and execated without the State. 


OR. as in cases of fraud. {| Except in cases of fraud and in supplementary a 
sent se coors of debtor to answer the suit. ee of fraud and breach of trust.’ mont 
claim fs over $50. Married woman ti Unless debtor is disposing of or secreti 


erty per aees l a ad satisfaciendwm may issue. ** Except absconding debtor. {i {| Except abeconding 
but females exempt. 

JUDGMENT NOTES.—$§ Not prohibited, but are not used. 

INTEREST.—(1) Can contract for any rate. (2) Can contract for 7 
cent. (4) Can contract for 10 percent 15) Can contract for 12 per cent. 
cent. as penalty. . (7) May contract for any rate except on sums less than 
cent. may be taken. (8) Usurw vitiates all security he'd by creditor. 
security is real estate or achattel real, or 10 per cent. if security 
sponsibility. 


or, 


percent (3) Can centract for & per 
(6) Maker of note also forfeits 8 per 
than $1,0.0, when not more than 18: per 
(9) Can contract for 7 per cent, when. 
ity is personal property or personal re- 








Paul’s Extra DoYou Know Paut's Inxs, 


Wo. 16 Astor Gevergment FAL. ri- 
Set, BinS%s Sed nae corer oak 
— paid Yor $4.00, from any a 
scapes Sling outta 
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RECENT DEATHS. 


California. 
E. B. Stanton, Riverside. 
Wm. W. Cross, Visalia. 
Colorado. 
John D. Elliott, Fort Logan. 


Delaware. 
Peter L. Cooper, Wilmington. 
a District of Columbia. ........ 
James S. Edwards, Washingon. 


Florida. 

Judge John-F. White, Live Oak. 
Georgia. 

Judge John Y. Alexander, Marietta. 
Illinois. 

Judge Chellis E. Hooker, Carthage. 

Judge Chas. Kellum, Sycamore. 

Judge Wm. D. Maus, Pekin. 

Wm. F. A. Bernamer, Chicago. 

Wm. C. Price, Chicago. 

Col. B. W. Sharp, Red Bud. 

John J. Sand, Peoria. 

Marvin rv. Hathaway, Chicago. 

R. P. Hanna, Fairfield. 


Indiana. 
Judge James M. Sellar, Crawfords- 
ville. 
Judge H. A. Brouse, Kokomo. 
Thomas J. Mann, Sullivan. 


Thomas *. Merrick, Fowler. 
inelan Territory. 
Judge Wm. ©’. Tibbils, Vinita. 


lowa. 
John C. Mason, Des Moines. 
Thos. R. Ercanbrack, Anamosa. 
Harry Hostetter, Oskaloosa. 
Kansas. 
Matthew P. Seattle, Lawrence. 
Kentucky. 
Judge J. W. Thomas, Bardstown. 
Judge I. W. Goodnight, Franklin. 
S. V. Vance, Henderson. 
Louisiana. 
Judge Samuel I. Powell, St. Francis- 
ville. 


Maine. 
Chas. Read, Belfast. 
Maryland. 
Judge Edward Woodall, Easton. 
Massachusetts. 


M. J. Lyden, Worcester. 
Henry Hobart Mason, Great Barrinz- 
tcn. 
Robt. F. Simes, Boston. 
Judge Joseph H. Cotton, Charlestown. 
Geo. W. Parke, Boston. 
Michigan. 
Judge John W. Champlin, 
Rapids. 
Judge Sanford M. Green, Bay City. 
Judge O’Brien J. Atkinson, Port 
Huron. 
Carlos E. Warner, Detroit. 
Judge Frank D. Whipple, Port Huron. 
Minnesota. 
Chas. P. Preston, Minneapolis. 
Wm. H. Grant, Sandstone. 
Mississippi. 
C :R. Pitts, Waynesboro. 
Missouri. 
James Craig, Jr., St. Joseph. 
John O’Day, Kansas City. 
Clifford L. Mott, St. Louis. 
John E. Waite, Chillicothe. 
Montana. 
Judge Michael Foley, Belt. 
Nebraska. 
Paul Hunger, Lincoln. 
Judge Henry Wortendyke, Milford. 
New Jersey. 
John F. McGee, Jersey City. 
Judge Chas. A. Bennett, Freehold. 
New York. 
Wm. V. S. Woodward, Plattsburg. 
Dennis C. Feely, Rochester. 
James W. Eaton, Albany. 


Grand 











WANTED AND FOR SALE. 
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Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Etc. 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, for $1.00 
for one month, $1.80 for two ‘monthe, or $2.00 for three 
months ; larger space in proportion. All notices guaranteed 
genuine. Unless otherwise stated, answers to be addressed 
care American Lawyers’ Agency, Box 4ll, N.Y. City. 





WANXTED—all- round lawyer, 12 years actively in 

practice, 33 years old. at present attorney for 
railroad and other corporations, will pay cash for in- 
terest ars practice in right place. Must be Al 
town and country, affyding moral and educational 
advantages. Can furnish satisfactory personal and 
professional references. Address “G. U. W.” care 
American;Lawyers’ Agency. 





ANTED.—Copies of AMERICAN LAWYER, Janua 
and August, 1693; March, April and June, 14 
State price of eame. Address STUMPY & STEURKE, 
Pub ers, 29 Murray Street, New York. 


LAW BUSINESS COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
with two offices, 8. W. lowa, towns of 5,000 and 
1,200 representing 275 agencies, 100 other foreign clients ; 
receives 4-5 collection entire country, consequent liti- 
; $709. cash only, ill health. Address, “OU. P. 
ty » 469 Fulton at., , Chicago, lil. 

FoR SALE.—Copies bound im cloth of “IN RE 
MOLINKUX versus A CURRENT CAGLIOS.- 
TRO, by Michon De Vars, illustrated with more than 
filty fac similes of important penmanship. About one- 
half of the book is devoted to points outside of hend- 


— Tke author believes that Roland B. Moli- 
neux is the victim of a shrewd plot, and presents 
hundreds of vital points to substantiate his theory. 
The book is without a paral'el in its searching 
analysis. Mailed fur three dollars by Arruur W. 
Brown, ne 719 Industrial Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I 








Myron L. Burrell, Lockport. 
Henry C. Conde, Ballston. 
Isaac M. Lawson, Albany. 
Eugene Stearns, Utica. 


North Carolina. 
Oliver S. Newlin, Burlington. 
Ohio. 
Davis S. Hunshell, Dayton. 
Judge D. A. Russell, Pomeroy. 
Edward Schwab, Cincinnati. 
Norwood S. Chandler, Zanesville. 
Harry C. Mason, Cleveland. 
S. M. Hague, Napoleon. 
Oklahoma. 
W. F. Vanoken, Ponca City. 
Oregon. 
John C. Leasure, Portland. 
Judge Wm. Ewing, Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania. 
Geo. P. Hamilton, Ebensburg. 
James B. Kaufman, Lancaster. 
Nathaniel B. Hogg, Pittsburg. 
Adam J. Eberly, Lancaster. 
Samuel U. Trent, Pittsburg. 
John M. Peoples, Greensburg. 
Benj. S. Banks, Philadelphia. 
John A. Goetz, Butler. 
James K. T. Galbraith, Pittsburg. 
Andrew J. Colburn, Somerset. 
Geo. B. Schock, Lebanon. 
Judge John D. Storm, Stroudsburg. 
Henry G. Hartranft, Philadelphia. 
Judge Alfred Darte, Kingston. 
Tennessee. 
Judge John L. T. Sneed, Memphis. 
Texas. 
Judge Richard H. Harrison, Waco. 
Judge W. O. Reed, Galveston. 
L. J. Farrar, Groesbeeck. 
John L. Dyer, Waco. 
Vermont. 
David D. Ranlett, Montpelier. 
Chas. B. Leslie, Wells River. 
Virginia. 
Wm. L. Yancey, Harrisonburg. 
Washington. 
Judge Wm. H. H. Claggett, Spokane. 
Judge J. C. Brady, Spokane. 
Martin White, West Seattle. 
West Virginia. 
John R. Wilson, Hamlin. 
Wisconsin. 
W. A. Pierce, Waukesha. 
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OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS 


“In many States of the Union laws have been ena one 
Seeeerenies varhioh 2 tem lata AL. 
sw. con ge in 
States, and ems certain ‘nea 


pitance, |} fy 

bit Uy Judltal pe proceedings ceding the enforcement of fa of Cog. 
inte by suc! eareenetieee eins to 

Sip with ake apisit of the = 

Under these ean ew it is apparent that 
porations. ne ee ena outside of thelr 
spective States, should have some trustworthy metheg 
by which they can learn what requirements 
States demand of thems bolbre they cam legally ope 
get business in such 

With that end in view Tu AMERICAN LAWYER here 
appends a list of at 5 wee ane Saaaie men, a 
who will attend to the filing papers and 

ive necessary advice as to all “lotaila made 
fy the statutes of the States in which the affairs of thy 

corporation are to be operated. 

Where it is required of such corporations to open ag 
office in the foreign State, arrangements can bene 
with the atterneys in such States to utilize their offigs 
by designating it your office of basinces in such State 
or some members of the law firm may be named upas 
whom process may be served 

Persons coming within the meaning of such laws cag 
make arrangements with such ge > attorneys 
for an anvua!l fee for their services, which ought not te 
be less than $10, nor more than $25 per annum. 


The neglect to attend to me my my bs 
such persons or corporations of the right to do 


ness in some desirable State or terri or revend 
them from bringing suit in some tanpertanes ma’ 


Those attorneys, whose names an/\ addresses are here 
given, will advise you as to all reqv ‘rewments of the 
visions of law pertaining to corporitions that sel! 
products in such State by means of triveling 
or operating any business while »aving no brang 
office, or factory, or other business office coming with 
n the purport of the statutes of such States. 


Alabama—G nnter& Gunter. MosesBldg, Montcomery 
Arizona— E.W.LEWIS 407-409 Fleming Block, P hoenix. 


Arkansas—P. C. FISHER, 600 Garrison ave., For 
Smith. 


California-- 
Colorado— 


Connecticut— Chas. Kleiner, 308-310 Exchange Bldg. 
New Haven. 


Delaware— 


Florida—William Fisher, 204% South Palafox st. 
Pensacola. 


Georgia— RICHARD K. HINES, 24 Washington Block, 
Macon. 


Idaho— 
Illinois— 


Indiana— Morris, Newberger & Curtis, Commercial 
Building, Indianapolis. 


Iowa— 
Kansas— 
_— & Trabue, Columbia Bldg, Louis 
6. 


Louisiana— 

Maine — 

Maryland—HODSON & HODSON, 6 Lexington street, 
East, Baltimore. 

Massach usetts— 

Michigan— 

Minnesota— Fifield, Fletcher & Fifield, 920-930 Lum- 
ber Exchange, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi— 

Missouri—Ames & Jones, Americen Bank Bidg, 
Kansas City. 

Montana— 

Nebraska— 

New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY, Long Branch. 

New Mexico— 


New bona og COUNSELORS BUREAU, 52 William 
street, New York 


New York— 

North Carolina— 

North Dakota—Tracy R. Bangs, Grand Forks. 
Ohio—William T. McClure, King Bldg, Columbus. 


Oregon— PIPES & TIFFT, 708-711 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Portland. 


Pennsy!vania—Frank E. Boyle, Burr Bldg, Scranton. 
Rhode island— 

South Carolina— 

South Dakota— 

Tennessee— 

Texas— 

Vtah— 

Vermont— Dillingham, Huse & Howland, Montpelir 
Virginia— 

Washir.gton— 

West Virg:nia— MERRICK & SMITH, Parkersburg. 


Wisconsin— Bloodgood, Kemper & Bloodgocd, Mil- 
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Ask Bullock About It. 


Mr. LAWYER—LET ME DO YOUR GUESSING ! 

Send me one dollar with any proposition 
submitted for representation of agency or 
directory and I will tell you whether to 
atcept and why, or if unable to do this, will 
return the dollar. 


BRADFORD ARTHUR BULLOCK, 
St. Fest Butiding, NEW YORK. | 


LIST OF ATTORNEYS | 


IX UNITED STATES, CANADA & EUROPE 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) ° 








The Attorneys named in this list have been recom | 


mended by banks, bankers, or other equally reliable 
| ig ies, as lawyers of integrity and tes 
believe that every one of them is worthy of we 
endorsement which we give by the placing of their 
names herein , however, there is known to our 
subscribers, at any time, anything which refiects dis- 
——— upon any one thus endorsed, we will ap- 
wreciate full information of the facts, and if our 
thorough inves _— shows that the complainte are 
well founded, the list will be pu mged accordingly. 
Al such complaints will be treated as confidential. 
When sending business to attorneys and firms re- 
always mention ‘HE AMERICAN LAWYER. 
ties are named in parenthesis (), and county 
seats are indicated by a * 
O@ Representation in this list will be given 
accredited atterneys on favorable terms. 


ALABAMA. 


Athens* (Limostonc)................... W. R. Walker 

Bessemor (Jeflerson) .............-.......- J. 

Birmingham* (Jefferson)... ...... HENRY KIRK WHITE 
General practice in law, chancery aud federal 
court?. Thirteen years’ experience at birmingham 
bar. Stenographer and notary in office. Deposi- 
tions taken. Special facilities for collections in 
North Alabama. Refers to Supreme Court of 
Alabama, Montgomery; U. S. Circuit Judge 
David D. Shelby, Hoaterille, Ala. 





ability.. | 


A. Estes | 


Carbon Hill (Walker).................. Sent, - Jasper | 
gas SR CEO) cdocces casccccescces . F. Reid | 
dova (Walker)............... ochdietel ‘Sona + Jasper 
Dadeville* a yiidaiveieie- sisiainiraibiiia H. A. Garrett 
Decatur (Morgan)..................... John E. Eyster 
Fayette* (Fay. ee) NEE Sy aoe James J. Ray 
Florance’ (Lauderdale) EO Joho T. Ashcraft 
Gaisden™ (Etowah)................... S. W. Johnston 
Cpeemeese* (Hals).....00....ceaccccccec--e+ Thos. Sea: 


Horse Creek (Walker)........... ‘.....Send to Jasper 
Hantsville* (Madisor) ......... . Lawrence Cooper 
Refers tot irstNat.B’k andW.R.Rison&Co., b’kers. 
Jasper* Walker.......... ..-...-.--.- R. L. Windham 
Refers to Alabama National Bank, Birmingham, 
and the Bank of Jasper, Jasper. 
Livingston* (Sumter)..............-- Reuben Chapman 
Mobile* (Mobile) 
VAUGHAN & GAILLARD, 65 St. Francis street. 
ice in all courts, State and United States. 
Prompt and persistent attention given to col- 
Jection and all legal business. Stenographer 
and Notary in oftice. Reterences—First Na- 
tional and People’s Banks, Mobile. Elsewhere: 
Bradstreet, Hubbell, Collector and Commercial 
Lawyer, Mercantile Adjuster, Attorneys’ The 
American Law List. 
Montgomery* (Montgomery).-....-.... FRED. S. BALL 


General iaw praciice. Commercial law a specialty. | 


New Decatur pena) ihtinneaetehae Send to Vecatur | 
pe lhe Soe were aae ocnese--eeee-. Send to Jasper | 
Opelika* (Lee) ............-.-.--..-.-- Barnes & Duke 
Patton Saeeeelen (W. a. ea Grae ieee Send to Jas 
Selma* (Dallas) .........-. ettus, Jeffries & Partridge 
Talladega* (Talladega) ...........---. Edwards & Sims 
T * (Tuscaloosa)...... Foster, Jones & Rather | 
Tascumbia* (Colbert)..............---. Kirk & Almon 
Tas (Macon) ....22.c0000----- Charles W. Hare | 
Union: * (Perry).....--+..----- A. C. Davidson, Jr. 
ALASKA. 
TUMOAD . .00 oe cree ne cane cenene-ccnneee Malony & Foote 
ARIZONA, 
Mesa City (Maricop1)......-............Geo W. Way 
Paoonix* (Maricopa).--..... -.-----.-.--- E W. LEWis 
407-409 Fleming Block. Refers to Phoenix Na- 
ticnal Bank. 
Prescott (Yaveapai).-....-........ Rebert E. Morrison 
Tombstone* (Cochise)..........-.--...-.- James Reilly 
Tempe (Maricopa)......-..-..-.-..--- Send to Phoenix 
Tacson* (Pim8).....-.ccceccceseeee-s Barnes & Martin | 
VYiiesa* (Duma) .......5-.-20-ccecee Peter T. Robertson 


Refers to Hon. F. M. Doan, Judge Second Judicial 
District, Florence. 


ARKANSAS. | 

Arkansas City* (Desha)................- Henry Thane 
Bentonville* (Benton). .......----..-000+ W. D. Mauck 
Brinkley (Monroe)........... -....--00+ C. F. Greenlee 
Clarkeville* (Johnson)..................- J. ¥. Cravens 
Corning* (Clay) ....--...-..-+00--+-eseeeess D. Hopson 
Des Arc’ (Prairie) ...........2.22---0086 . F. E. Brown 
Eldorado* (Union).-......--..-...---. esse B. Moore 
Fay * (W. Deeniipade 8 W. Grege 
¥ort Smith* (Sebastian)............-- . A. McDonald 

(Sebastian)........ mye See B. Pryor 





THE AMERICAN LAW YER. 


Mambarg* ( CARRY) «occ ccsccnices sessecs G. P. George 
Refers to Ashley County Bank. 
Heber* (Cleburne)............... Send to Searcy, och. 
Helena* (Phillips) ....................- Jas. C. n 
Hot Springs" (Garland). ....0......02--C. Floyd t uft 
Little P EP RMEE) wcessscecsccescse Pugh & Wiley 
| Lonoke* (Lonoke) .............-ss0es-e0e++s Geo. Sibly 
Magnolia* (Columbia).................-- A. 8. Kilgore 
MOORS (POs vc cccccccccccese 2 covses — & a 
— (Franklin)...... nasudbageccentvebed 
P, GPEDENG).. cocanvccesecesagse ifagh § Salltvan 
P Sea Jc. A. Vance 
Pine Bluff (Jefferson)...... ...... Crawford & Hudson 
Russell ville* TOD cn ancoccepsctensassaba Davia & Son 
Searcy* (White)................... Stricklin & Martin 
Sane SNE? ahenndnectseoarods James F. Black 
Refers to Hempstead County Bank at Hope, Ark. 
Van Buren* (Crawford) .............-.--- . Peirce 
Walnut Ridge* Raweinas cunevaccesees W. E. Beloate 
CALIFORNIA. 
| pbemeite GREEN ocincecuastaccssivses G. E. Colwell 
Colton (San Bernardino)......... Thomas D. Hamilton 
asa* (Colusa).........-...-...... W. M. WED rat 
Savene<e y uf 


Eureka* (Humbolt)............... 
P CREGUNE) .ccsccccccnesccecoscneees 

Healdsburg (Sonoma) ............. Moreland & S iterten 

Los Angeles* (Los Angeles 

WORKS & LEE, 420 0 425 Henne Bldg. (John D. 

Works, late Associate Justice Supreme Court 
of California. Bradner W. Lee.) Attorneys 
for Nationai Bank of California, San Diego 
Land & Town Co., San Diego Water Co., Con- 
solidated Water Co., &o. 


Modesto* (Stanisians)..............---+--- P. J. Hazen 
Oakland* (Alameda)................. John R. Glascock 
Pasadena (Los Angeles).............- as. Mc 
Petaluma (Sonoma)... ...............-+--- W.B. Haskell 
| Pomona (Los Angeles)......... ncesnansae J. A. Gallan 
Redding (Shasta). ......... .... ....-- Watson & Bush 
Riverside* (Riverside) .................--- James Mills 
Sacramento* (Sacram Punpoccscoses _ m3 Devlin 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino)....... 
San Diego* (San Diego)............ OscaRn A. “reipPet 
1015 Fifth st. Attorney for FirstNat.B'k,San Diego. 
SAN FRANCISCO™ (San Francisco). .... Fox & Grey 
San Jose* ( to Clara) menehedigdiaiaemsaial . 8. McGinnis 
San Luis Obis * (San Luis Obispo). B. V. Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orange)....-....-..-.----- ity Dilingley 
Santa Barbara* (Santa Barbara)........... G. Crane 
Santa Cruz* (Santa Cruz)............-. E. L. Williams 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...... ......... John T. Campbell 
Stockton* (San Joaquin)................. R. W. Dodge 
Sy OS eee Davis & Alien 
Watsonville (Santa Cruz).......... Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
Woodland* (Yolo)..........-.--.s0s<«- A. M. De Hurst 
COLORADO. 
Amethyst (Mineral) ................- Albert L. Mosee 
Ma CRIB. 000600 cccte0es ees, caccce H. ©. Kogers 
Colorado Springsa* (El Paso)...........K. L. Chambers 
Cripple Creek (El Paso)............. ‘R.A. Sidebot ham 
ed a rere ae Millard Fairlamb 
Denver* ue) seede Licksler, McLean & Bennett 
Durango* (La Plata)................ Keese McUloskey 
Hidera (Beouldet) ..........cccece-- cseses Job P. Lyons 
Grand Junction* (Mesa) ......... Samuel G. McMullin 
Greeley* (Weld)......cccccccccccscceces A. C. Patton 
| Gunnison* (Gunnison)..............-.----- D. T. Sap 
Lake City* (Hinsdale)................- G. D. Bardwell 
Leadville* (Lake).............00-- - William H. Nash 
Montrose* (Montrose)............. .««--Black & Catlin 
Mosca ( )ccscccsanceccescocecs H. C. Hitchcock 
SE Rsxavaoscecossdcesosovedal ry & Story 
Pooblot (Pueblo) ......-... eocccvesce Chas, B. Phillipe 
| Telluride* (San Pm oon ames atbSoettebns L. C. Kinikin 
| Trimidad* (Las Animas) ....... eeecccese W. B. Morgan 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia (New Haven)........ FREDERICK W. HOLDEN 


General law practice. Co!lections and corporation 
law. Refers to any bank in city. 


Bridgeport* (Fairfield) 

CLITUS H. KING, Bishop Bl ck. Send me your 
bridgeport collections. All business under 
my personal supervision. RefertoConnecticut 
National Bank, Vincent Kros., Wholesalers, 
T. L. Watson & Co , Bankers. 

SHAW & NICHOLSON. Sanford Bldg. (Samuel C. 
Shaw, Edward K. Nicholson.) Collections, 


commercial law and insolvency litigation. 


| — all courts. Refer to Connecticut 


ions] Bank. 
JESSE rq STEWART. Sanford Bldg. Commercial, 
geckos, incorporate law and insolvency litiga- 
tion. Refers. to James Staples & Co., Hankers. 
WAKEMAN & BURROUGHS, 925 Man st., 


(Bacon 


icodne (iene) -»---.207++- Gane te East H 
Naugatuck (New Haven).....-....- "THOMAS BOWER 

General law practice, inclu’ ing corporation ang 

commercial law and ccltbetions.” Refers to Nauge 

tuck National Bank. 

New Britain (Tastee) ncccde veccccces W. F. DELANEY 
Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial Hall Collections 
commercial and corporation law a 
eral practices. Refer to Mechanics’ 

New Haven* (New Haven) 

Harriman & Kelsey, First National Bank Bldg 
(C. H. Harriman, C. R Kelsey, Jr.) Practice 
in all courts. All business receives our per. 
gonal supervision. Refer to First Nationa] 

Bank cr Mechanics’ National Bank. 

LYNCH & THOMAS, First National Bank B 
General practice in all courts Collection 

artment. Refer to Firat National Bank. 

ALBERT McCLELLAN MA cbleaggre sme 121 Chtreh 
st. Commercial, pe , incorporate and in. 
iolvency law. Fall ¥ cauipped commercial de. 

atiment. Refers to National New Haven 
3ank, City Bank, First, National Bank or 
Mechanics’ National Bank. 

J. BIRNEY TUTTLE, First National Bank Eldg, 
General law practce. Collection department 
under my personal eupervis'on. Prom 
in reporung claims and remittances. Refers 
First National Bank. 


ty. G 
ational Bank 


New London* (New London)........ Arthur B. Calkins 
Newtown (Fairfield)............. Charles H. North 
Norwalk (Fairfield)............... --- Warner & Ferry 
Norwich* (New London)......... «+++ Wallace 8. Ailis 
Rockville (Tolland)........ meeensen ---- B. H. Hil 
Shelton (Fairfield)....... hciiaidegl ANDREW ). i 4 
8 (Pairfield)...... eewececeeess-Curtis & 

gton (New London).........ceces---: H. ay Hal 
Thomaston (Litchfleld)......... eseeeeA. P. Bradstreet 
Torrington (Litchfield)........ «+e+-- Walter Holcomb 
Wallingford (New Haven)...... ..Michael T. Downes 


Waterbury (New Haven) . --. ALY. BRADSTREET 
Odd Fellows’ Bldg Practice in all courts. Collec- 
tions aspeoalty. Refers to Thomaston Nationa) 
Bank, ‘Thomas‘ton. 

Willimantic (Windham)............ -- CURTIS DEAN 
General ey Thoroughly equipped for col- 
lections. Refers to Windham Nationel Bank. 

Windsor Loc ts (Hartford)..... eoeccees J. W. Johnson 


DELAWARE. 
Dover* (Kont).......... «+seeseee+ RODt. H. Van Dyke 
Georgetown* (Sussex)...... «ose seess.0080ph eS 
Middletown (New Castle)........ coneee- W. F. 
Wimington* (New Castle) 

WALTER H. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to Un- 
ion National Rank of Wilmington. 

Wii LIAM H. HEALD, 301 Equitavle Bldg. General 
law practice. Probate, commercial banking 
and corporation Jaw and collections. 

HERGSERT L. RICE, Ford Bldg. General practice 
and eoneeions. Refers to the Equitable 
Guarantee & st Co. 

BALDWIN SPRINGER, 838 Market st. Refers te 
Union National Bank of nee Also 


. Causey 


notary public. Depositions en. 
DISTRICT OF aa rn 
WASHINGTON (Washington 


BERRY & MINOR, Foulall *pldg, 344 D st.. N. W. 
(Walter V. R. Berry, Benjamin 8. Minor). Re- 
fer to American Securit & Trust Co., Central 
National Bank, Italian mbasay, Swiss 
tion, ete. Practice before all courts and 

ection department. 


departments. je 
Long distance telephon 
JAMES W. BEVANS, 620 F St, N. W. Associate in 
patent and patentcauses. Expert a — 
est references. Patents, be ee 
marks, ete. General law practi 
sas a A eat handling of Pall | ‘Kinds of ™ ped 


BLACKBURN & DLAGKOUER, # Louisiana ave. 
(J. C. 8. Blackburn, ‘J ae a) 
Practice in the Supreme Court of the 
ae, Cy courts of the District of Columbia, 
to handle mercantile collections. 
HOME! Rcvennr, 87-88 Fendail Bldg. Refers to 
n Loan & Trust Co. 
JAMES F f " LLALY, Warder Bldg. 
law, collections. Refera to Wash Loan 
& Trust Co. and any Mercantile tile Agency in 


bee country. 
7 W = Patents and 


E. SIGGERS, 9i8 F ~~ 
Suet Law. (Se ad 

p As of Webb ‘ Webb), 

Practi U. 8. 


HENRY RANDALL Wew, 


Wakeman, Henry C. Burroughs ) ‘General 416-418 Fifth. st., N. W. ce in 
law practice. Collections and Somontniciol law. Supreme Cem. ae Claims, Courts of 
Refer to City National Bank or Connecticut District of Columbia an Departments of U. 8. 
Hoetions! Bask. tion, ‘Refers to Riggs Natl Bask, Americas 
Danbury* (Fairtield)..... Tweedy, Scott & Whittlesey t 
Dorby (New Haven)......--.... +) ANDKEW J. EWEN Security & Trust Co, and Central Nat'l Bank. 
Collections, commercial and corporation law. 
tr mn le in = courts. Kefers to Birmingham FLORIDA. 
East Haddam "(Miadlesex)... oeeweeee E. Emory Johnson  Apalachicola* (Franklin)... .........W. B. 
Greenwich (Fairfield). --..........----.- F. ‘A Hubbard | & oer ‘Polk: eséses pencorihogedenis. pp 
Hartford* (Hartford) .Newberry, Elisworth& Goodman | Seeteeeatern (Manatee) ............0....d. 3. Stewart 
} wie Bock” Writes ty al Fagg =e ieee H. Reniere & Co. Bg 
cox Bloe rac nm ail courts. Collec- Cadar S (LAVP). <.ccncdcacceee.coees . 
- wenciteney 71 DY Bank. } | Chi ley (Washington)....... sepstoce ay Oe a 
épidante cae d ELMER G. DERBY Relers to Dekli & Co., Bankers, 


| Midletowa (i Pectadicnes 


‘A. Bldg. Collections and commercial 


| law. All business receives my perevs personal attention. | 


TReters to Middlesex County 


Gainesville* (Alachua) ae Jackeon 
Refers to First National Bank and H. ¥. Dutton 
& Co., bankers. - 
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jet (St. John)...... oeeeee W. W. Dewhurst 
ey ecsceece eseeseeeee-B. W. Williame 
fampa* (Hillsboro)...............Frank M. —- 


GEORGIA. 


iy == seneapenmembns D. H. Pope & Son 
panage cepeae ---C, BR. WINCHESTER 

i as age a Prompt and careful attention 

given to collections. Cummerc'al lit gatton, fo:e- 

cloeure of mortgages, examination of titles and 
taking of deposit ons. Busiveas shall be looked 
after promptly in all the courts. Lefers to 
People's National Bank. 
erm CW ERG) cnccocce cosccvcceceese J. A. Comer 
Refers tod .S Bette&Co and W.A.Murray, Ashburn. 
Athens‘ (Clarke).......... oseeeee- Strickland & Green 
Atlanta* (Fulton) 

$. J. HALL, Room 29Grant Bldg. Standard ‘Phone 
737. ractices in Federal, State and Supreme 
Courts. Commercial law a specialty. Reters 
to Atlanta Nationa] Bank, Fourth Natiozal 
Bank and Smith send Simpsen Lumber Uo. 

McELREATH & McELREATH (Walter McElreath 
Emmett MvElreath), 715-717 Temple Court. 
General law practice and collections. Refer- 
ence: Third National Kank of Atlanta. 

E. E. POMEROY, 319-321 Temple Court. Practice 
in all Civil courts of the State. Special attea- 
tion to bankraptcy courts. Interrogatories 
and depositions. Notary Public in office. RKe- 
feis to Nesl Loan & banking Uo., Marietta 
Guano Co., Atlanta Woo: en WareCo., Atlanta; 
Marietta Paper Mills, Marietta, Ga.; A. PB. 
Brantley Co., Black shear, Ga. 


E 


Augusta* (Richmond) bbeoceges George Robinson Coffin 
Bain * (Decatur) ...........- A. L. Hawes & Son 
Brunswick* (Glynn)......... ...--.--. R. 0. MEADER 

303 Monk st. . Mercantile collections. cor poration 


end banking matters, for non resident clients, 
given special service. Kefer to every bank and 
any wholesale houee in the city. 


Buchanan” (Haralson)...... ovececeeee W. P. Robinson 

Serna Vista" (Marion)......... eoeussed Geo. P. Munio 

Garrollton* (Carroll) .............. o«---- Felix N. Cobb 

Cartersville* (Bartow) .............. Milner & Milner 

Cedartown* (Polk) .........-..-......- ener A. Irwin 
Refers to Commercial Bank of Cedarto 

Columbus (Muskogee). .............. ALE THORNTON 


Saite7 No945\¢ Broad+t Special service given 
banking. corporation apd commercial matters. 
References: National Bank of Columbus and 
First National Baok. 





) 
Refers to Dawron National Benk and Pures & State 
Bank of Daweon, and Exchange Bank of Macon. 


Rastman* (Dodge) .........--.---...-VeLacy & Bishop 
Estonton (Putnam).......... ss csceeeeW. B, Wingfield 
Eiberton* (Elbert)........ eecdeeccecococs 4. B. re 
Fort Gaines* {Cisy. dighaaale svecncdus cososcsiiy Is 
} a my opacencoqecescenqgenssii pee 
Griffin” ( flee, iamedanoneees -----James S. Boynton 
PBrwe sia eocce eanenned er L. J. Smith 
BIT) cc cccccccccscccccccess McCarry 
Homervillo« CC ar eee 8. L. Drawdy 
Jeasup* (Wayne). ......-.-..--- qoescoennes D. M. Clars 
La Grange’ (Treup)..............- aerwel & Lovejoy 
Lampkin* (Stewart)...... etunee ensedeces . Hickey 
Macon* (Bibb 


) 

JOHN L. HARDEMAN, Room 9, 566 Mulberry st. 
Special attention to collections and taking de 
posmens. Kefers to American National Bank 

a I. C. Plant s Son. Banker. 


RICHARD K HINES, 24 Washington Block. Com- 
mercial, corporation and bankruptcy law. 
Special attention given to collections. Notary 


pablic in office. Refers to First National Bank. 


Moultrie* (Colquitt)........... McKenzie & McKenzie 
Montesuma (Macen).......-....+ ececcee ‘ me 
——, eerees pouesined enncesees Alvan D. Freeman 
ay ee svnccn coesesesocoasesese }. C. Duncan 

~ anne e* (Tattnall) pescsoosse ....W. T. Burkhalter 
* (Floyd).. aces «seeees-C, E. CARPENTER 


a = banking, commercial, and real estate 
matters, given special service. Practice in all 
State and Federal courts. Refers to First National 
Bank and Exchange Bank of Rome, and American 
Surety Co. of New York. 

Bavannah* (Chatham).... ...... BECKETT & BECKETT 
Southern Express Co. mee] a wah to oa Bank 
of Savannah, Merchants’ National Bank, or any 
other bank in Savannah. 

Swainsboro* (Emanuel) 

DANIEL & PARRISH. Refer to Bank of Swainsboro. 

J MORING. Refers to Bank of Swainsboro. 


“(tT D ccccces tyre & MacIntyre 
Tifton (Berrion).........-......- B. Murrow 
Refers to Love & Buck 
Valdosta* aradce obied -«.+««-Powhatan B. Whittle 
witeer to nasiadwchanbaanter Toomer & Reynolds 
efer to Bank of Waycross. 





Boise City* (Ada).............---- meena” & Danese 
Caldwell* seazen) bebdedddes Gedecesede Griffiths 
Onallis* (Custer) ...... 2.002 .00-eee0e L ‘Johnston 
Idaho Fa'ls* (Blackfoot) b edeccasenouenbene B. J. Briggs 
Kingston (Sheshone)...........--..---- Isaac y 
(iu the Coeur d’Alenes, Idaho.) Refers to Old Na- 


tional Bank ot Spokane, Wash., and First National 
Bank, Wallace, ae 

Lewiston* (Nes Perces -Frank J. Young 
Refers to First National "Bank of Lewiston. 





| eh scccccegeascbacesece Jay * Ropers |W: 
‘ayette ( BEB) ccvccecccoccccccssesesos@e 
Posatello” (Bann iicacdenacnades E. P. ee 
Salmon a. CRAMER) cccccoccccqncenesess F. J. Cowen 
Weiser* (Washington).........0..00e00 J.W. Ayers 
ILLINOIS. 
rey? (EN0X)....2000ccee++-eeereeee Dennis Clarke 
P cccckeccoceenodetsatensens H. 8. Baker 

po vk (LO) ..--22000 sbeesecontoanse Wooster & Hawes 
Aroola ( las)..... eececcuseedcoeed Send to Mattoon 
Assumption (Christian).......... Dowdall & Franklin 
Aarora ( Pocccsceses sncececeeees Hi. O, Southworth 
Aastin (Cook)........... eoccceeseccenes J. W. Bennett 

sardstown (Cass).........--0+--000 << oes 
Balleville* (St. Clair)...... .... ..---- . W. Ropiequet 

Attorney for First National erg 
Belvidere* ( Boone) ller & De Wolf 
Bloomin : y 
Cairo* (Alexander 
Canton (Ful 
a, daskeenh 
Champai, {Champalga) 
( 
Chenoa (MeLean 
CHICAGO* ee tet ae, ..-...Josiah Cratty 
Security Building. 

Chilncothe (Peoria) ...................-. Send to Peoria 
Danvers (McLean)............+-+-++- See Bloomington 
Dan (Vermillion)......-.-«««.--- Wm. A bane 
Decatur™ (Macon).......... --+++++ Mills & Fiteg 
DeKalb* (DeKalb)..............--+--+-..--C. A. Boies 
Dixon* (Lee).......................Morrison & Bethea 
Downer’s Grove (Du Page). ....-. CHARLES H. LEECH 
Durand (Winnebago)............--.«++-- kK. T. Waller 
Dwigh Ty avinasten) Dl ae Romberger & Smith 


Natioval Bank of Chicago or any 
Gasieate man in Dwight, Tl 


East St. Louis (St. Clair). . .--- Frank C. Smith 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Effingham" (Effingham).............----- Wright Bros. 
Elgin (Kane)................-+-----Powers & wis 
Elm wood (Peoria). ..........+.<«+««+++- Send to Peoria 
El Paso (Woodford) ...............+--- J. F. Bosworth 
Fairfield (Wayne) .............----.-- Geo. W. Johns 
Freeport* (Ste —.-- eccagagseces W. N. Cronkrite 
fers to k of wenger, 
Fulton (Whiteside).............-.....- F. L. Holleran 
Galena’ (Jo Davies)..........-.-.++-- Martin J. Dillon 
Galesburg* (Knox) ..........-....--- WM. D. ecuresy 


Galesburg National Bank Bldg. Attorney for 

Galesburg Nat’) Bank, Oneida State Bank Oneida 

Ill., Bank of London Mills, London Mills, Il. 
Greenup (Cumberland) ..... Send to Mattoon 
Harrisburg* (Saline)... .Choisser, Whi tley & SS 





(Marshall) .......c0000+-+-s00+0+- Fred 8 Potta 
High var Cadisee) «2c cccccccccceccees John Blackner 
Hillsboro* (Montgomery)........... .... hos. M. Jett 
Hinadale (Du Page).............- CHARLES H. LEECH 
Jacksonville’ (Morgan)................-Ri 
Lf Bt aS: 
Kankakee* (Kankakee) 
Kewanee (Henry)...............«----- 
Lincoln* ( ee itenene canna he 
Mecemb" (meDenough).-------- 
mb* (Moc ‘hb 
Marion* (W: . 
Mattoon ( i. aiendetinenshagenin 
Refer to any bank in Matteon or Coles Coun 
Moline* (Rock Renccevannacecanune WIE 
Momence (Kankakee)................... E. P. Harney 
Monmouth* (Warren)...... ..............d. B. Brown 
Morris* (Gro D ccnnce ccccccecenacuceses Sanford Bros 
Mound City* laski)............... William A. Wan 
Mount Carmei* (Wabash) ..............- . k. Putnam 
Mount Carroil* (Carroll)............C. B. Smith & Son 
Mount Sterling* (Brown). SE 
Mount Vernon* (Jefferson) ........ .C. 
Nenen (Ouavber (Du Page)........... CHARLES WH. - LEECH 
nasacncdeatbaner 
Olmey* (Richland)............-....-+-+-++« Po. Ritter 
‘ers to ree National Bank and Oiney 2 4 
Oregon* (Ogle)...... .0.00-ennneecnceee--- k Bacecn 
Ottawa* a ae senesasconces a a G. Cook 
609 La Salle st. Refers to First National and 
National City Banks. 28 R ane 
waren 
. O.. Wy 
qessundes Rahn & Black 
Henry U. Fuller 
Harry G. Greenebaum 
Henderson & 'Trimbie 
otsicéessual B. Coffield 
J. Roth 
& Rittenhouse 
& MoEvoy 





E. EB. Parmenter 
-Glass & Bottenberg 


Rushville* (Schuyler)....... 
we = eGo Be Beak of Rushville. 


See Bloomington 
‘ pbecsedoccusoce . 
Shelby ile” (Shelby Shelby). Wane S mney 


PR  e -W. 








Woodstock* 


Angola* (Steuben) 


Bedford* pe mn ate 


eae 


‘Christian . Bi 
Refers to H. M. Waadoves & Co., 
(Cumberland)...........-.----- 


Toledo* 
Toulon (Stark) ..........---0.0---0+---A 
Refers to 


Sate ANU RE 
Yorkville* 7 


INDIANA. 
Anderson* (Madicon) .............. J. 


) ccedeccceccccccccccccece- 


Springfield* (Sangamon) ............George A. Sanders 


wens seceesssseceesso-- Walter Keoves 
Pead 


( endecssnasennennaistine Ts 


oneececccces cesses Emmet A. 
arene Ry 
Au * (De Kalb)..............+--------Rose & 
Batesville (Ripley) ...........--.-..--Cornet & 
Brooks & Brooks 
gton* (Monroe).......-..-.. Louden & Loudea 

Refer to First National Bank of B 

(Marshall) ........-...0---..---8e0 F. 

Geo. A. 

Scccussasecses aie 

lviptaenate aeeidoaiignieiagl E. K. 
Refers to Farmers’ 
bus* (Bartholomew) .......-.... William J. Beck 








Fort W: 
ore 


(Decatar| 


* 





pe my se a 





7 
. 
Versailles* 





anderburgh) ciiaaLes L. weDDing 
Refers to the Old National Bank. 
Fairmount (Grant)..............--.------L. A. Cassell 


(Allen) .. ZOLLARS, WORDEN & ZOLLARS 


(Lake! 
Refers to First National Bank 
(Blackford)........ 


Sonth Bend* (St. Joseph) 


Jecccccccecscccees 








Wateeka* (lroquois).....-..--.--Morgan & Orebeueh 


--Arnela & 
Whee (Du tage). sc--oss-._ CHARLES . teecm 
Whitehall 


i Recs 


R. Th 


vl i 


Crsubnasvitien (Mon ontgcmery). . --Robert W. Caldwell 
Refers to First Nat'l and Citizens’ | National Banks. 
Crown Point* (Lake ............ C. MeMahan 
Decatur* (Adams)...... soa Sead T “Merryman 
Dunkirk (Jay)...........--------- ocuigeniednd “ 
(Rithari........... newet Ww. Hauenstein 


8 of Pennsylvania Co. oper 


‘tnam) 
* (Hancock) .........-..+.----Marsh & Cook 
Myron C. Jenkins 


Pitts Ft. Wayne & Ch Ry. Refer 
Ed 
Frankfort* (Clinton) 
Frankton 


esecesccoccceses ese0-d- 


eoccceccces CHARLES F. GRIFFIN 


Federal, State 


Mg 


Monticello* (White) ...............Spene 
(Posey 


ecccccccccccess W 


Tamer, 


saeeeeseeees sence -- 500 


terse Hautes (Vigo)...............-- 
Valparaiso* (Porter)..............-.-.-..W. E. 


Mee 9 cemeseecccccs aceeee 


abash)..............-.-- ----Oliver Bogue 


eae Sebi ee 


ad necaril Nat Bank, 


Je nnenneenececees soeee- SOO 


-----John A. Rem 


Send to 


Huntington* (Huntingten). succeed Spencer & Branyon 
(Marion) 
H. W. BULLOCK, Ingalis Bldg. Twelve years om 
in collections, 


ar Eecaatal’ toonh aha ool eo ea 
List of commercial clients and references on 


ant 
JOHN W. — Suite ae. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
MORRIS & NEWBERGER, Commercial Club 
Bidg. 


Courts. Commercial and corporation law. Col- 
lection department. Notaries 


al tndisapol 


.. Refer to 
ry 
yf —— 


Jasper* (Dubois)........... ....+- & Sweeney 
Kendallville — Liiniesandinhecsnasil non D. Ss 
ry =f ean Wilbur F. Severson 
La (La Porte)..... «--.-- Weir, Weir & Darrow 
sa sancae cocescecet _—_ a 
Logansport ‘Cass)...... penwatiabenaeieal on 

Marion* (Grant)............ o+e----Manley & 
Mitchell (Lawrence)......... ««.««....S5end to Bedford 





(J Yen cccenceccccccceces M.F. 
foams «e+ «o-+------Roscoe E. Kirkman 


Chilcote 
ee Wayne = _ r. 
Rockport’ yaa euring & May 
Rockville* ( icacanscccanesesatngnet Elwood Hunt 

Morrison 


)wncnnsceccessns-LOVO & 
IP BORE CHAE A. D. Harris 


Sullivan‘ (Sullivan)............ ANTOINETTE D. LEACH 
w especially 


Plymouth 
A. Kelley 
Pinney 


eeeas Nye & Nye 
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INDIAN TREAT AAS 


Ardmore (Pickins)..........-.-..----+ i 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation) .... CHARLES 4 McPH EN 

Refers to Farmers & Merchanta’ k of Caddo, 
Chickasha* (Pickins).......... Charles L. Fechheimer 
Greve (Cherokee Nation) ..Send toJ.C. Starr viene 
Muldrow (North Dist.).................. See 


Wagoner 
Musocogee* (Creek Nain) - Hutchings, West & Parker 
Nowata "ouerokee N ont aig ere “a Lillard 


mason. & 

Watts & Mct ombs 

Sabian. -McKENNON & DEAN. 

a to First Rational and State eras Hee. 
=: (Cherokee Nation)-.-........... J.T 

Banya ns Gentes pee ane H. F ome 


ation). -.....-.-. 


eee eee cee eeeweeese 


Hutchings, heey 3 West. 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat’! Bank of Vinita 
and Planters Mutual ins. Ass'n, Little Rock, 
Ar 
Dennis H. Wilson. Refers to First National Bank 
of Vinita. 
Wagoner (Creek Nation). Craig & Kellogg 


IOWA. 


Wi _ -H. F. 
og rte Peteddecenenqbisiaedan J. P. Conner 
LLE & YOUNKER, (John I. Dille B. A. Younker), 
Fs Good - Commercial lawyers. Collections. 
von to = Des Moines bank. 


YO" & & LYON: Cor, Sth & Main ste. Refer to First 
National 


eee ee meee mnwmneewenne 


ta Binet Nat'l Bone and Ba Geo. W Adame 

a alk 0) 

Fairfield” (Jett erson) 
Pocahontas 





isrian (Shel RES aR Ses 


Refers to 
Mertelese to fis Naor’ State Hank and’ @. yb i 3 
> gears Ti. Colby 


SER SATS Hutchinson & Piank 
Ae toiat {ize on iganiinint Raves. orb Be bined 








“ie Fare oaara >" : 





Ww sdenbebevesesocescosioses J.B. Dann 
|) Send te Bode 
Send to 
--. L. R. Bolter & 
to Jefferson 
Sa cies 
sqedacenaocibal Fred. B. 
Thos. W. Bittle 
Refers Firat Nao Bank, - Meniie. 
Maquoketa® Wackaon 0. <---<oe.00-0 2D. T. Reuman 
eS 23 =i na. 





iltkidudééccdontenangpadien C. C, Bi 
‘Alto)...... poabatl oy 




















es 
Le 


red) « ee eee eee eeeeeeceneee M. 4 
ey -Hami! 


¢ (Sater) 


S (Gueenwood).. Fuller a3 








Scott Boarbon)... wees ~sensge gone De 
i we t Investment Agaerh. het 
Wilson County Bank and ca ge Fretoula. 


fo a 








venworth®* (Leavenworth)...... 4<.C. R. Middleton 
(Lincoln) ........ as wbeens-coees- Gan, DL, 
Lindaborg ag 


eee ee sn seeeeee 


at = 38 


Dannccesccccecccee sooce 





) 
watomie)...... ---- Hagan 
on sccvdcvocccodapeccececess W: ROM 
ae «;;-025 SAMUEL iC Woopwonts 
8 sesnssresseseceeeeeesT® 8 Bie 
B. Ham 


"Een Soar se at 


Mackay 


ORES erititivntinnscccscces cess P.F, Stillings 
. Defers te the Postmaster or ant Counts sltect 
LOUISTILLE* (3 mmepsem). «-seeenes Lane & Harrison 
~ 451 W. Jefferson at. 
* (Graves)....... seeccncesscccees ht. O, Hester 
(Mason -- Milton 





RB 
a ei 








-Commercial law + collections a 
Seats conaeniniagcoeenainall 
Pee ewan neeweee & 


















Au 
Ba 
Ba 


Krom & Beeroeso Se 


Se 








cme eer astenereeF See Se LEU eae 
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SED a acccccscscasentad Send to Grosmep Bel Air* (Harford) .... Gilbert 8S. Hawkins * (Middlesex) 
lwille* (Logan)..............«0+---d. B. Coffman | Cambridge* (Dorcheste ..«. Wm. O. Mitche 1] CR Ya OREARE, 137 Central at. ainpich 
ersville* (Magoffin)................ W. W. Cooper | Chestertown* (Kent)..................-.- John D. og vy, James T. 0’ ) ° General td 
. Collections piompt y attended to. Crisfield (Somerset) ...... Send te dog y Anne. M tice. ections given on, Pema person 
Te pape oe ---. J. P, Hornaday | Cumberland* (Alle: W. McMICHAEL 


«C. 
ereailles’ Meee (Wendie. 5 
eat Liberty* (Morgan) -- W. B. 
inchester* (Clark)...... Beckner & J ouett 
LOUISIANA, 
Alexandria*® (Rapides) ............-.-.. Leven L. Hooe 
Bas ‘rop* (Morehouse) .................. Bussey & Naft 
on Kouge" (E Baton Rouge)........ Alvan E. Read 
(Gnnton* t Feliciana)............-.- Isaac VD. Wall 
maidson ville” (Ascension) .......... auaaed a 
temer* (Claiborne)................-ss00.- 
Mark sville* (A-voyolles)............ atacak witli Hall 
muroe" (Ouachita) oncthos «<esesse. -Stubbs & Russell 


Ashland (Aroostook) 
Kefere 

Auburn’ (Androscoggin) .. 
Ref 


soce ae ee bac cocséoosaatn Heath & Andrews 
Ba‘h* ¢ 
Bi defor (York). 


Ca'ais" « Washingion)............. 


Chelaea (Kennebec) .................-Bend to Gardiner 
a = (Washington)............ Fred L. Campbell 
sxter (Penobscot)... ........-..+-+-- a Sy & a 

over* (Piscataquis) ........2+--.0--- Pea Smit 

: (Waehingwn)............. JORN H. ScFAUL 
to any ~¥ in city or any county 

* (Franklin). .........<.... E. 0. Greenleaf 

aa to Firet Nat'| B'k and Franklin Co. Sav. Bk. 
Fort (Aroostook) .........-++--- Ww. 2: A 
Qardiner (Kennebec) ............- George W. Heselton 
Houlton* ( Aroostook) ............ Wilson & Archibald 


Lewiston (Androscoggin) 


Livermore Falls (Androscoggin) .. 
Uldtewn (Penobecot) . 


ringeos (Somerset) . ini 
. ers to Pittstield National Bank 





itteton (Kennebec) . ... weaee-ceeee-Bend to Gardinet 
Portland’ (Cumberiand)................ Geo. F. Noyes 
Randolph (Kennebec) .......... .... Rend to Gardiner 
Rockland* (Knox)............ easbsaaain B. MacAllister 
Baco* (York)...... 
Sanford ( York) 
o Attorney for Sanford National .— w. 
ow hegan* (Somerset). .George Gower 
South Paris* (Oxford) -Clayton K. Brooks 
(Knox)...... -d. H. H. Hewitt 


WwW 
West Gardiner ( Kennebec).... 


A 








Awewee oe 


(Union, 
lorsville* (8 
po al Cee CT) ..-- 


aw Orleans* (Orleans) 

AMES T, & JOHN D. NIX, 1°7 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Louisiana National Bank, New Orlears )a- 
tional Bank, Denver (Colo.) Savings Bank, 
Charlotte (N. C.) Nat'l Bank. Diligence and 
satisfactory charges guaraptpes 5 in cullections. 

Wells & Wells 

.. Leonard. Randolph & Randall 


“MAINE. 


to Geo. K. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 
Oakes Pulsifer & L Sys 

ler to the National Shee & Leatber Bank and 
First National Dank, both of Auburn, 


Cosa ab ike onan JOSE? H E. HALL 
- Refers to Veazie National Bar k. 


paul F. rose. Refers to First Nationa] Dank. 
enn Scott. Kefers w the —_ Na ional Kank. 
» deseess .Chailea W. Ross 
wick (Cumberland) ........ Clarence E. Sawyer 
ers to Union National Bank of Brunswick. 
Hanson & St. Clair 


moe fae he 


.Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 
Kefer te Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston. 

. Jobn H. Maxwell 
.--Clarence Scou 
Refera to Eastern Trast & Banking Co., Oldtown. 
wee eeeneeAbol Davis 














.-Harvey D. Eaton 
-Send to Gardiner 


MARYLAND. 
(Anne Arundel) ...... James R. Brasheara 


L ORE (Baltimore) 

BREADY & SMITH, 512 Law Bldg. Fully equipped 
collection department. Promptness in all 
ag Refer to Jas. S. Miller & Co., National 

ank, or Francis E. Yewell 

N. RUFUS GILL & SONS, Wallis Bldg, 215 St. Paul 
et. Collections, insolvency, coutested litga- 
tion, etc. Refer to Central Foundry of \. Y., 
Baltimore Trust & Guar. Co., Henry MeShane 
Mfg Co.. or Fidelity & Depom 1tCo.ot Maryland. 

WALTER H. HARRISON, Ir., 307 Law Bldg. Collec- 
tions receive prompt personal attention. Re 
rig | to any bank in Baltimore, A. C. Barigys 

roa.. or King-bury. Samvel & Co. 

JOHN . HURST, 513-514 Law Bidg. Collect’ons, 
commercial law and insolvency litigation. 
Notary in office. Refer to Commonwealtn Bank 
or National Kank of Baltimore. 

MUSGRAVE, BOWLING & HALL, Fidelity Building. 
Commercial and bankinglaw. We pay special 
attention to collections. No in oftice. 
Members Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 
References: Fidelity & Deposit Co. and Na- 
tienal Exchange Bank. 

MARRY L. PRICE, 202 Herald Blig. 

receive my personal supervis: Notary pub- 
lic. Refer to Jobn 8. Gittings & Co, Deering 
heed Co, of Chicago, Senator Olin Bryan, 


WwW. H. Ae. RALEIGH, 10 10 H Manager 
Merchants ve Gredit & Cslloctien Ba- 


Notary ~~ Comauionboner. of Deeds in 
Coeeene & ... Rebert w 


All collections 


Refers to Firet National Bank oa Second National 
Bank of Cumbe: land. 


Hagerstown” (Washington) ....... Armstrong & Scott 

Hancock (Washington)....... . ....- ohn T. Mason 
Refers to the Hancock Dank. 

Princess Anne” (Somerset)..............- Gordon Tul’ 


Refers to wre Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of Crisfiek 


Salisbury* (Wicomico)................ er & Bell 

Snow Hill* (Worcester).................-. 

Wes (Carroll).......+.+««<<+ Cision & Fink 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adama (Berkshire). ........ ....<-<00--0-- H. Bh by 

Amesbury (Essex) ........--...-<---- Fine. ‘Cheate 

Amherst (Hepmahire)...............- Send to Holy: ke 


Ashburnham (Worcester).......... Send to Fitchburg 
Athol (Worcester).......... -R. Harlow Pack 
A Sts cccseadaes Se nd to North Attleboro 

3a nstable* (Burnstable --Hiram P. Harriman 
aoeTear (Suffolk) 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 30 Court st. Practice in all 
courts. Collections and commercial litigation 
given prompt attention Bankruptcy and 
corporauon law & + pec: alty. Refers 10 Beacon 
Trust & Safé Dep. Co. or any bank in Boston, 

FLEISHER & HAINES (John N. Fle sher, Benj. F. 
Haises), 31 Stato st. General law practice. 
Fully equipped co kcction depwtment. Refer 
to Massacl. usetts Loan & Ti ust Co. 

JOSEPH J. GALLAGHER. 113 Devonshire st. General 
law practice. Part cular avtention given to 
col ections. Refers to Metropo itan National 

Bank cr Beacon Tiust & Safe Dep-sit Co. 

FREEMAN HUNT, 15 Court Square. Commercial 
law and collections. Refers to Mercantile Trust 
Ce., India Rubber Publishing Co., Henry C. 
Pearson, President Glebe Rubber Works, 
Joa. Stokes Rubber Co., Manhattan RubberCo, 

MOORE & SHEAD, 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore, 
O:iver W. Shead.) al law and corpora- 
tien practice. Collections. Kefer to Merean- 
tile ‘Trust Co . Lee, Higginson & Cu , bankers, 
Vermilye & Co., vankers, Bradstreet & Co., 
Brownmg, King & Ue. clothiers, University 
Prees, Cambridge, C. C. Harvey & Co.. piano 
mfrs., Arthur ©. Mek. y Co.. whelesale steel. 

GECRGE A. PERKINS, 15 Court Square. Netary 
Public. Depositions taken. Collections and 
commerciallaw. Kefers toany ba: kin Boston. 

AUGUSTINE H. READ, Attorney at Law, 20 Devon- 
shire st. w, collections and depositions. 
Commissioner of Deeds and Notary Public 
Cornsel fur READ’S LEGAL & MERCAN- 
ILE AGENCY. Refer to Colonial National 
Bank, Oliver Ditson Co., Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
and Boston Daily +. 

SHELDON & SANBORN, Niles Bldg. (N.L. Shel- 
don, C. B. Sanborn). Seder to Cental Man! LB’ k. 


Brockton (Plymvath)........... - Herbert H. Chaze 
Refers to Brockton National Bank. 


Doccccee 


Gener 


Brookfield (Worcester) .............. Henrv BE. Cottle 
Cambridge’ (Middlesex).... ee ad Daly 
Chicopee (Hampden).. AMES H. LOOMIS 


Attorney at Law and Notary Pp ible. 


Chicopee Falls (Hampden)........... Send to Chier pee 
Otinton (VW orcester)......... .. Edmond A. Kvana 
Datton (Berkehire).................- Send to Pittsficld 
East Hampton (Hampshire) ..WINSLOW H.  EDWARLS 

135 Union st. General law practice and lee- 


tions. Refers to First Nat] Bank, East Hampton. 
Fal} ke (Bristol) 

JOHN W. CONNELLY, Union Savings Bank Bldg. 

Commercial, probate and corperation Jaw. 


Collections. Refers to the National Union Bank. 
Fischbarg* tag pnecqecsnatinl Charles H. — 
Foxboro (Norfolk)...... | ...... Robert W. 

Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Pres't Foxboro Say. Bk. 
) merged GRBSBT 000006 cccccecccece: = = 
Great Barrington "(Herkshire) osotaunntnll 
Gre’ nfield (Franklip).... ............ ienaY i. mitt 
Hovey block. (General law practice. Collection 


Ki ee Refers t» Franklin County Nation 


Hadte , {ampire) caiiemenanmmenned Send to Holyoke 

Har erhill (Hee MD <acéipaad-temponunes JOHN MB. DUNLEA 

ond, 2 and 3, 210 Mer:imack st. General law 

practice, Collections. Refers to yr Nat'l Bank. 

Hinsdale (Pittstield) .. aaas rose Clogher 

Hoilvoke (Hampden)... .. “éiaiaioPER Tek cau AHAN 

35-36 Ball Bldg. General law practice. Refers 

to Pa:k National Bank. 
Lawrance* ( Kasex) 

WILLIAM C. FORD, Central Bidg. Practice in all 

cour!s. Collections and corporation law. Re- 

Boake Say t ston National Bank, Essex Savings 

tate National Lank and Lawrence 


Sav oa oye 
HARRY R. LAWRENCE, Central Bldg. General 
Collections promptly 


practice in all courts. 
attended. Refers to Arlington National Bank, 
Bay State National Bank. Albert I. Couch, 
Treasurer Lawrence Savings ee Fe, A. 
’ Warren, clothing. 





Sees eee 





Lee (Berkshire)....... eiumenns A. P. Clark 





tention. 
na = Hci ins Hiléreth i Bide. General ak nae 


personal attentin & n hey all business. Thefers 
1o Middlesex Safe Deposit & T: ust Co. 
pany ne aaa iit to Fit hburg 


vPARTH @ Bose, 33 Central square. General law 
practice a both State and Federal Courts. 


nk, or 4 
TwoMas F. SHEEHAY, #43 Unicn st. Prompt at- 
tention given collections and porn liti- 
gation. Ge: eral law practice. Lefers to Cen- 


tral Nat'onal Bank. 
Malden (Middlesex) ..... sennee+seeee--O. BH. Carpenter 
Milford (Middlesex).................++..deese A. Taft 


Morsen (Hampden) 
Send to Henry C. Davis, Ware, Mass. 


Pedford* (Bristol 
© KNOWLTON & PERRY, Masonic Bldg. 
Know Otis 


iton, Arthur E "Geckos 
on, ur e 
Cook.) Kefer to any bank in the city. 
New (Essex)...... éuecccew woshen . H. Jones 
North A (Berkshire) 
BEER & ogey ym Bare gh ag collections. 


Nation - 
ARTHUR P. CARPENTER. Kimbe!l Block.. Parson- 
al attcntion given to general practice. Refers 
pb ee National Bank or Adams Nation- 


Nerthampton (Hampshire) ...... FEIKER & EOWARDS 
4 sed 5) 5 Dewey bldg. (Wm. H Feiker, Winslow H. 
Edwards) General jaw practice and co lectiors. 
Refer to t National Bank and Noith Hampton 
Natioval k. 


..P. Bradstreet 

North Attleboro (Bristo!l)..... ...... F. W. WOODBURY 

Room.}1, Odd Fellows Bldg. S ’ facilities for 

collections in this vicinity. Refersto N. Attleboro 
atiopal Bank. 


N 
Norwood (Norfolk)........-.... SHELDON & sAnnonn 
Orange (Franklin)... omeitii enry J. Field 
Palmer( Hampden) Send to ‘Henry’ C. Davis, Ware, Mass. 
sew (Berkshire) 
MBEROSE CLOGHER, Savings Bank Building. 
Gane al law practice and collecticns. Kefer 
tional Beal ce National. Bank. Pittsfield Na 
Bank or Third — Bank. 
Geo. A. . Refers to cee Na 


Quincy Nerfolk).............-.. William G. A. Pattie 
SI tentesencdedionrinnanant Fok McCUSKEP 
@0 Washington st. General practice in all courts. 
‘o! lection Species. Refers to ‘Mercantile 
National Bank. 


* (Hampden) 
sARDNER & GARDNER, Court —— Theatre 
i all co (Charles L. and Charles 
ia ns Collections ae law. 
anv bank in Springfield. 
PATRICK KILROY. Court Square Theatre 
Collection ea enare We poe pt personal atten- 
tion. |e oom rnd krupt law and con- 
meg litigation. Refers to Py ace National 


KINNEY & PLUMMER, (Wm. E. xine , L. T. 
Plummer) Court Sqceare Theatre 1 Col- 
lectionas. ecmmercial and ee ie. Re- 
fer to Hampden Loan & Truss C 

Tarrton™ (Bristol)......-.-- CHARLES ¢. WASHBURN 
Careful attention given to business of non residents. 

Refers to Taunton National Bank. 


Turners Falls (Franblip).............. Henry J. Field 
Waitham (Middlesex) eoeececncce ooee+----Thos. C 

Ware (Hampahire) bcbeGsctens soonaty HENRY &. DAVIS 
Genera) practice, including col'ections. Refers to 
Ware National Bank. 
Watertown (Middlesex)........ oore ns -J00! Abbott 

We-tfield (Hampden)............ EDWARD J. FieRNeY 
Room 1. Gowdy Block. Collection commercial 


3 and 
law. References: First Na tional Bank. 
Westminster 
W wehester ( 


CW 
RICE, KING & RICE, 19 Pearl st. Practice in all 
courts Theenanly ee collection de- 


rtment. Refer any or business 
use in wineesiene 
eae RSRROPLY 








Brown Citv oe . W. Dafos 


Calumet ee ery ‘ 
LARSO GALBRAITH. General law practice. 
pe pe Teceive prompt attention. N« 


SASSER seme a 





Calumet and State Savings Bank, 
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GAushieme (Lai Dilssndeesianns --.Send 
ol ate 


Sathorn 1 
WILLIAM Hh! TANUARY, 4 Buhl Block. Member 
‘Law League of America. Refers 


to Gen. R. A. % 
LEWIS A. STONEMAN. Aleo Commissioner of 
Deed of New York. 

Faton Rapids (F: DP ecescescses «««+.Corbin & Peters 
Flint* Pesmencccccscnsdsccoocs -- Edward 8. Lee 
TEED .nccccccwccsccccccese R. 

Fremont Growayge) pbvessucotcscesccosud A. F. Tibbits 
7 ( Dntibencnceseed us Alexande 
Gladwin* ( ae dnbnescbdebbeccesese J.T. Campbell 

Tt RT, DENISON & puneen, 1011- ag he 
Truat( o. eral practice. Settlement 
of estates and patent oe. Commercial matters 
Seat estern Michigan. Refer to Kent 

= — National City Bank and 
Seamions 
Hancock (Houghton) 
Harbor Beach (Huron) 
Hart* (Oceang)............... :... 
(Van Buren 





+08 ones come oe 


Bank ayers .4 g 
t Beg, Marie” (Chip bunseuhee besseugene ig x 


8. M. 
to Three Rivers Nat'l “a9 First State Banks. 
Traverse Cit (Grand Traverse) ...Patchin 
West Bay Bay 
West Branch* ( W) «<< . L. 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)................0.. D.C. 


MINNESOTA. 





Amboy (Blue Earth). 
Austin* (Mower).............--scc0e- 
Bird Island (Renville)........... ...... 
Refers to Waseco Connty Bank and Jan e 
Bank, both at J: — Minn. 
Brainerd* (Crow W: 
Rreckenrid 
Canby (¥: 
TH’ (St. Lonis) 
gICHARDS fe ye ee 514 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bl 8 and commercial basi- 
ness. Highest Fate e references farnished on 


RICHARDSON & DAY. Fg and bys 94 





sicinsctutimailonh W. A. Fleming 
e ewilkin hucinnee Everdell & Everdell 
yw Medicine) Geo. Fitesimmons 


‘tions a — Refer to an 
“Duluth, and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. 
Fairmont* ( Du cntate 60 asescos’ De Forest Ward 
Reters to the Martin County Bank. 
Fartbault* (Rice) .....-.....20c00--<ceeeeee L. A. Mott 
¥F Falls* (Otter Tail)........ Chaun: L. Baxter 
(Mw Papiate soccetevebosssocdsaee Foley 
Glencoe* (M Prcccconcesenesedéosesbes Allen 
Henderson* (Sibley) ..............0+-«-- 
6 Bentor* (Lincoln)............... John McKenzie 
Lakefield (Jackson)...............-... 
Littlé Falls* (Morrison)....... inthe & Blanchard 
Long Piairie* (Todd)............ 22.0 D. Van Dyke 
Mankato* (Blue Earth) -.................. . Wilson 
7 (Lyon). - idioseinn rsgocs ane B. Seward 


fre to Lyon County N ational Bank and First 
ui ee k of Marshall. 


wneiFl LD, , FLETCHER & merelal, cr 920-930 Lumber 


xe and real 
estate ln, spec atees Refer to Flours City 
or any bank or jobbing house 
werk nae Lynde A. Smith 
a wa) sebosannned 

Moorhead* (Clay) anachpatiagcos James M. Witherow 
law and collections. Refers to 

Ni Bank and Bradstreets. 
















Land & Lumber Co. 











Pine City* (Pine). .........+..0-een0es 8. G. L. Roberts 
Red wing* ( INO). cccccccecccnce Boynton & Stevens 
] eater ( * eae han & ‘~~ = 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns)................. 7“ & Jenks 
Saint James" (Watonwan)............ Hammond 
SAINT PAUL* go 
S$. P. CROSBY, 610-611 Globe Baiting, 
Saint Peter* on weccccccocce se s Be Stone 
Two Harbors* (Lake) ..................... J ‘an 
Winona* (Winona)...................- ebber & Lees 
Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of W 
Zambrota (Goodhue).............-...+-. . Farwell 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Aberdeen* (Monroe)................--.<-.- . C. Paine 
Bay St. Leuis* (Hancock). Bowers, Chaffe & McDonald 
Brookhaven* (Lineoln)............ Cassedy & Cassedy 
Refer to the Commercial Bank. 
* (Madison) ............c.sseeees--- ol B. Pratt 
(Coahoma) ............... 
Cleveland (Bolivar) ..... Charles Scott & E. H. Woods 
Greenville* (Washington) ............. as. M. Cashin 
Refers to Merchants & Planters’ Bank. 
Green wood* (Leflore) ............. & McClurg 
Ditenobaed Send to — = 
EE CET i ncsensccanconqsecoude % 
Mety — bdncesccccceseoeiid R. F. Fant 
Jackson” (Hinds).................... J. H. Thom 
McComb City (Pike). secece .--Quin & W 
Missin! Guy “= weds y a4) = 
Natches (Adams) ........22++-.0000- Ernest E. Brown 
Rosedale* (Bolivar)..CHARLES SCOTT & E. H. WOODS 
Refer to Hanover National Bank a wee York, and 
‘enn. 
lard & Bullard 
Shelton & Brunini 
eceventesanese J. 0. Napia 


ers to Kingston Savings Bank. 
i | Rickevile (ada “i Gheiwalter 
yet! er 
Macon* ais . E. Guthrie 
Marshall* (Saline) as. A. Knight 
Refers to Bank of Saline, at this nen 
Marshtield* (Webster).................. “— ---M. Selph 
Hewitt, ~ 
daseot Madd & W: 
Frank R. cond 
Ges. Hubbert 
A. J. Smith 
J . Danie: 
---N. P. Anderson 
-Geo. Worthen, Jr 
PP ENOUE) cccccocéscocdessocsosos 4 B. Evans 
( Geo. P. Hackeby 
St. Joseph* (Buchanan)..... Stauber, Crandall & Strop 
. LOUIS. 
— W. WINSTEAD, 706-707 Carleton Building 
law and equity practice. Refers to 
See’ 8 Bank. 
Savannah* (A: WW) cvdave secs: Booher & Williams 
Refer to the Commercial Bank. 
Sedalia* (P Digidds scqcuswoosdpen & lemme 
Slater* roe bodasoscées ccces aeaee . RS ae 
Springfield* (Greene)......... NDS 
Room 16, Baker Block. 
Stewartsy (De Kalb) ............0..-..- B. F. Clark 





“ Bon 
Versailles* (Morgan)............ --geonerty Aveoubae, 
(Johnson)........... ...-..8. J. Caudle 
‘ebb City (Jasper)............ oo--- Wittich . Devore 
a seebUesedscdesenandedean J. H. Davis 
Refers to J.. H. Berkshire, Gen'l iige, th Onark 





MONTANA. 


aa ad (Yellowstone) ...........0+-.-James QR. Gogg. 

(Jefferson)......-+++++see0s - Thomas 1’. Lyon: 

Boseman* (Gallatin)............++ saccneeeed. L, Stanty 

Batte* gave Pow Ducccnccosqeseasace peeve & CLARK 

Refer to W. A. Clark bankers; Hight 
& Fairfield and Gees 5 Sesiber, Mente ie 
of Butte 


Falls* (Cascade).......... eneenes. Mf. M. Lyter 
Hamilton (Ravalli)..........--...+--- O'Hara & Myer 
Refer to Ravalli County Bank, Hamilton. 
iio Gave & Girne eed i ge wonsey, 
t orne law ice all 
-— z. + os pesctice in alt 
yan Union Bank & Trust Company and 
American National Bank. 
(Flathead) ........ aces ceeeee MoO. Winin 
Mie City CORSERTD oo ccccccccecceccccses Geo. 
ae National Bank. 
oe nawencceccesceeees 08. M Dixon 
White Sulsbur Serinas* (ideasher) - Black 


ninger 
W. Farr 


NEBRASKA. 


a 





inti 


ia 
i 


Gesege 2 Lounis 
: W. 5 ones 
* (Fillmore)...... eocccecccccess » Barsby 
(Sheridan). ............ -Robert G. Easley 
. Refers fers to Sheridan County Bank of Gordon. 


(Dawson) .........++++00+--.W, D. Griffis 
Send to 








Ord* (Valley) .......s00.0cccnendscseees- H. E. OLESON 
Refers to Fremont National “Bank at Fremont, and 
First National Bank at Ord. 
Osceola (Polk)........<+..cseses 
‘txford, (Furnas)......... wéndosnddceds 
Paw266 (Pawnee) 
Peader* , 
Repablean ¢ City py 
Rising Clty (Butler) 
ty ( ‘s Seda 
Rusers (Butler)........ 
Rushville* een) * 
Wiadhecsi ce bouce 
Schuyler" ( ) 
eelen (Boma nrecceescceeneeneed ee ee 
affalo)... .cnceeecesceceee ps 
South Omaha (Donugias)..... wibnooes teeesu H. L. Cohen 
st. Edward (Boone)... ........cece0se-- «dy E. Wilson 
St. Paul* (Howard) .........0.0....se00 ---Henry Nunn 
Stanton* (Stanton).............. eceses -A. A. Kearney 
Stroms CENEED vccvedccasvesscscoséel E. Stanton 
Superior (Nuckolls) F..M. Sweet 
Sutton (Clay)...... A. SéLoving 
eeeee (O'0e).... C. W. Beacu 
roy Na ne a er wr ae True 
Verona ‘erona (Clay).....-.-....2ceesee Send to Su 





| y * (Seninders)- i dscammiaibha -=*-\Sood & Slama 
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SIMS & DARNELL, 22-23 Real Estate and Law 
Bldg. (John C. Sims, Albert H. Darnell.) 
bene, law practice. Collections receive our 

personal attention. Refer to Atlantic 
on ational Bank, Second National Bank of 
tic City, or Farmers’ National Bank, Mt. 


Holly 
— WOOTTON. Refers to any National bank 
Atlantic 


ber land) REX A. DONNELLY. 

practice. Collec ions receive m t 

personal attention. Refers to Cumberland avip'k. 
Camden* (Camden) 

CHARLES L. R. CAMPBELL. General practice in 

all the Courts. Commissioner of Deeds for 


New York and “Pennsylvania. Fisnas ¢ atten 
tion to - matters. Refererces Becarity 


ers Barety Co., Garvin’ Machine 
Arthur Bullock, New York City. 
ALBERT Sc c. HEULINGS, , 45 ‘Market st. General 


| mee collections commercial law. In 
‘ion : farnished 1elative New re oe 
poration laws. ——- 

as resident agent for 


fers to Nat'l State Bank or Security Trast Co. 
F. D. WEAVER. General law practice. Collections, 
tion and commerciallaw. Acts as resi- 


7 2 oe t for —— corporations. Refers 


City* aw pines -~ by ‘bog 
anse (Essex) : to Orange 


Yyeth* (Union) 
RICHARD F. HENRY, 108 Broad street. 
Fienington* (Hunterden) 


YOUNG, ARROWSMITH & & EL ELY 
aac = Gasses of sa gh 
neas. collection departmen er 
to in Hiseon Tre * raat bo 


CHARLES 3 . mae ENDRICKSON, 3a. Commereial 
Co. Bldg. Solicitor, master and osame‘ner 
irobary. a er Ee peohane ana sity pree- 
u 
tice. Secretary of the) paaang oDeakee’ bas’ ‘n 
p Re eee x? - rent. Refers to First National 
Jersey 

F HERBERT POTTS. Cossmeroial Trust Co. Build- 
ing, 15 to 21 Exchange Plece, Bankruptcy and 
pam gs an lawa nants. Acting Agent for for 

over corporations, ee under 
ove Refers to Hudson County 
and Commercial Trust Co. 





Jersey City—Contin' 

ROBEKSON & DEMAREST, Commercial Trust Co. 
—s ‘ _ Pd pension. ks ayy facilities 
ng 0 claims. 
Brakford’ A. Bullock, 220 Broadwa 
Dun & Co., Commercial Trust Co., 6 
Guarantee & Trust Co. or Hudson County 

National Bank. 
Lambertville (Hunterdon) 


Long Branch ith) 
homas Counselor at Law. 
FREDERICK C PARKER 


Main st., Freehold, N 215 Broadwa 
Branch, N. J. Meta Pub lic. Comaehonee 
of Deeds for New York and Pennsylvania. 


BR. G. 
J 


Moorestown (Burlington) ....... ...... G. “ Seon 
Morristown" (Morris) . 


-CHAS. F. AXTELL 
Trust Co. Bidz. 


— on law and insolvency litiga 
Refers to First National Bank or Morristown 
Trust Co. 


Mount Holly* (Burlington)............ 6. 
Gaskill Bidg. Genera) practice. 
ceive my prompt personal attention. 
dent agent for non-resident corporations. 
to Mount — National Bank. 
Newark* 


HENRY H. FRYLING, 763 Broad Street General 


eg a , commercial, collections and 
law. Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l 


JOHN +L .. HOPPIN, 160 ens st. 
as — ag personal — 
an Surety Co., 


Newark ; Saeen County’ Nat'l l Sank, Newark. 


Bank. 


J. BAYARD KIRK PATRICK, 552 Prodential Building. 
Collections, corporation and «“" 


ecremercial, 
bate law. Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., 
Easex County Nationa) Bank. 


WALTER P. . USOLEY. Sy tl Bldg. All collec- 


Faye, 


, President 
Farmers’ Ins. Co. dnl Jadgs vimeery —e 


(Middlesex RB. Schenck 
Befary to National Bank of Now Jersey and Pee 
National Bank. 


New Branswick* 


WILLIAM ADGATE — 


. Collections made 


. Refers tu x Nat'l BE. 
John G. Herner 
W. Scott 


* (Passaic) 

THOS. J. BEARDMORE, Paterson National Bank. 
General law practice. 
tion law. Refer to Paterson Nationa! 
or First National Bank. 

SIMONTON & MICKEL, Second Nat'l Bank Ridg. 


Prompt peseenel s attention given to all matters. 
Rofer'to Second National a 


IRWIN W. SCHULTZ 


er sree ¢ (Warren) 

per me including commercial collections. 
Fleet of lities for pro —_ handliag collections. 
Refers to First National Bank of Easton, Pa., or 
Phillipsburg National Bank. 

Plainfield (Union)........ 
109 Park Ave. General law practice. 


Best facili 
ties for Daniing collections. 
tional Ban 


Salem* (Salem) ........ 
Koom 2-3 Mecum Bidg. “Notary in office. 
Master in Chancery. 


Clty National Bank. 


* (Somerset) 
Refers to First National Bank of Somerville 
South Orange (Essex) 


ton* (Mercer) 
SCOTT SCAMMELL, Mechanics’ Bank Building. 
General law practice and collections. 


Law 
JOHN SY 
courts. 
as resident agent for non- a C01 porations. 
Refers to First National Bank 
West Orange (Essex) 
Woodbridge (Middlesex) 
Weodbury* (Gloucester) ........ .A. H. SWACKHAMER 
Master in Chancery and Supreme Court Examin« «. 
Collections and commercial law. 
National Baak 


NEW MEXICO. 


ereccececcccescsseeaee We He W! 


Refer to 
Title 


Walter F. Hayhurst 


as ag! at Law, 12 Me 


Unusual facilities for ae proper 
and prompt handling of basiness througboat Mor: is 


M. HILLMAN 
Collections re- 

Acts as resi- 
Kefers 


Fully equipped 


Collections and — 
i, 


J. B, COWARD 
Refers to C ty Na 


-CHARLES — 


Collections and commercial 
law. Refers to Salem National Banking Co. or 


ames L. Griggs 


Refers 
te First National Bank, Trenton Trust & Safe 


Deposit Co. or Garret D. W. Vroom, State 


111 East State st. Practice in all 
ections and commercial Jaw. Acts 


Send to Orange 
Send to New Branswics 


Refers to First 


NEW YORK. 
Adams (Jeftsrson) 


AMSUCHANANS. LAWYER & WHALEN, ae J. 
Buchanan. etal er, Robert E Dabs 
Le Grand Bancroft) + Es 
First National 
National Savings Bank of eo 
mre yy Bank Blog. Collections, probate and 
commercial a Depositions taken. Refer 
GEORGE W. + bay ree] 119 Sate st. General pero. 
Federal and State courts. Refers 
Firet feet Nat’ 1 Bank and Merchants’ Nat'l Bank. 


- PARKER. Standing Examiner the 
States Circuit ous ia the Northern 


Farmers’ 
Amsterdam (Montgomery) 
Miller Block. 
Notary Public. Refers to First National Bank. 
sonnonk | K. R. LAIRD 


Auburn* General aw practice. Ca Satak 
law. Wi 


and commercial 
Pra itera te National Bank of Auburn 
and Cayuga Bank. 


nw. ’s Refers 
a County 2 A 
Savings Bank. 


P ea (roams)... . Carver, Deye & 
(Momroe)...........-...--8end to Rochester 


WILMOT LINCOLN Bengneces, 26 Court Street. 
Genesal and 


practice in State Federal 
Fully equipped collection Sgehees. Refers 
to leoen ‘at’l Bank; others of application. 


affalo* (Erie) 

CLINTON & CLARK, 1012 Guaranty Bldg. Refer 

to Marine Bank of Buffalo. 
FOX’! & a Sag W.. Fox, Wilbur B. 
peg wey County Bank Bldg. Refer 
nion Bank & Pelt Seg ey 
(Ed. G. Mason, Ralph A. Kel- 
Practice in all 


Bank of Buffalo. 
a ~~ P. _~ | 818 Prudential Bldg. Genera. 
co:lections. Kefers to Colum- 
Stionel Beak, 
_ oon tipped, soleetion department under 
y eq 
. I collect or return claims 
promptly. ore to Niagara Bank of Buffalo. 
= Ww. YAND, = — papers: General 
mol gg ~ 2, 


areca ta Finelite Teast & Guarantee 
Co, or Frank C. Ferguson, Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 


Cam) ‘Washington: £liot B. Norton 
Cangjoharts Gontgemery)::-.6. Wi; 21. ¢. WHEELER 


= manlanee 





Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)............ William Neary 





— 
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p= (Herkimer 
bor poe law cal aw practice, Collections, ee law 


ijieenenny ++_>-+-GEO. H. BUNCE 


litigation. Refers te First N 
peg Herkimer Nationa] Bank. “ 
Fran wy eee 4 to Cortland 
Hormellville { 5 ama | > Gonder 
b> ee aoaweceunues teens A. F. &. Chase 

ay RR eo 
] 8ho) 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) ............... ne dames L. Baker 
J wn (Chantauqua)....... dae 


Fulton 
MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 


ea 
JIN 1. OSHAUGHNESSY, 125 W. Main st. Col- 
ions and commercial law. Notary Public. 
‘. Refe Johastow nB' kandJobhnstewn beetCo 
Keeseville (Besex) ishwredeee’> ah bbbintinss< N. T, Hewrtt 
ee po (Ulater).....-.--.-- NEWCOMB & METZGER 
A general law practice in State and Federal courts. 
insurance and com law, special- 
ties. Collections promptly made. 
Little Falls (Herkimer)... ....... anunene.s a ~“epcmeee 
Refere to National Herkimer a 
a (Niagara) We LUTHER REEVES 
Cine st. Collections. Comet cial Jaw. General 
4 obate law. Depositions takes. Refers 
Co. Nat'l Bank and Nat'l Exchange B’k 
Frederick G. Paddock 
Hemy E. Wilson 


Massena (St. Lawrence) ............-) John C. Crapser 
Middletown (Orange) .......<.-.+..Jdohn OC. BR. Layio. 
Sebend \ olga wutoteiutelin J. B. &J. E. RAFTER 

estchester) . .Us & Crawford 


trauder 
sa iitns tenanacnesiiel Jonathan 
Beware (Orang) snp John F. ‘Lambdze 
NEW YORK* (New York) 


' TOLOUTGH OF MANHATTAN. 


RONALD K. BROWN. 320 Broadway. Genera! prac 
tice in State and Federal Courts. Corporation, 
insurance, commercia'. probate law. Attorney 
Bc: wy pl ‘Trust Co. of New York. Refers 

rr pan m5 President Central National 


RICHAND MW. TaReIES. “49 Broadway Telephone 
1243 Cortlandt. Collections, corporation and 
commercial law. Relers te North American 
| og 3 Co. N. ¥,, Am rican Dupl: x Steel Co.. 

H. Mars, Hudson County Trust Co. of 
‘oboken, Fag, rd Yr: Snow of Garfield Nation 
al Bank, New Y¥ 

neon GOLDFARB. 87 Nassau st. Practice in 

courts. Collections aud commercial law a 
wo Surrogate practice. References: 
Clarke & Sous, New York; M. Phillips 
ae, es. 24 White st. (See other references 


LEE. Lo apie card & FOSTER. Room 620, 141 
Broadway. (H. KE. Lee O. H. Longfellow, G. 
Hi. D. Fuster.) General law practice, all courts. 
wapete. [gy Trust Co.; and Kelley, 
Miller , Bankers. 

POTTER & & MINER, 3* Park Row. Insurance, bank- 

aud corporation law. General piactice. 
Commercial collections. Remittances made iin- 
mediately upon cullectiou. Refer to American 
Life Insurance Company, 11 Broadway; A. G. 
amy & Bres., 126 Nassau St., Beldiog 
& Co. 455 Broadway ; American Bicyele 

Ca.. pain Row Building. Many others ou ap 


ELL a CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L.Cady) 20€ 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St James PL, Brooklyn. 
References: D. D. “Ay tag er eee 
Fire Ins, Co, N.Y. Cit Ame 
M. D., N.Y. City; J Ran atigh 5 staliet 
Krooklyn, N N.Y.; Watesbars (Conn.) Mfg. Co., 
: &c. attention to liti cases in 
and nited States courts. (See adct.) 
THOMAS T. SEELYE, 52 William st. Generallaw 
practice, all courts. Cuvllection department 
under my personal supervision. Will collect 
your claims or return them. Refers to Colonial 
Bank, New York, Araold Green of Western 
Reserve Trust Co., Cleveland. 
JAMES C. SPENCER, Stewart Bidg, 280 Broadway. 
General law practice and consulting counse:. 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
WILMOT LINCOLN MOREHOUSE. Refer to Brook- 


lyn, N.Y. ' 
POWELL & CADY, 67 St. James Place. 
Fal’s (Niagara) ....--. CHAR! ES W. JOHNSON 
Al'en Block. Kefers to Bank of Niagara. 
Tonawanda (Niagara).......... WILLIAM LANE 
- William E Gowdey 





‘lifferd L. Bea’ 

. CHARLES SHUMWAY 
Daynolde rock Collections and commercial law. 
a te Farmers & Merchants State Bank aud 

ation +] State Bank 

Oneonta (Otecga) ...........------+--« . F. Thompson 

Govner” (Oswego) Se IOHN ©. & L. W. CHURCHILL 

law practice and collections.. Refer to 
“any bank in the city. 


Owego* Tioga) sellin anasecoussoonnnnemtil 8. §, Wallis 

Pook ( eatchester)....--.-- ‘Nathan P. Bushnell 
Poon Yan" (Wates) ...6-2--e200e-00- odabe Be Pas But'er 
Potten tek Lawrence < emmeenonenee “Murphy 
pastes to Gigenn i National Bank 





Pulaski (Oswego) ...-..-...-------+< S.C. Hun by 
Refers to Pulaski Wationai Bank. — 

Renggelaer (Renagelaer)............ C. WATERBURY, Jr 
Refors to avy bank in “Albany. 

R (Dui norecenseee, titintie Heern ance 

Ki ead* (Suffollt)........... aseneeneee sd. W. Hard 


whester* () 
EVPEY rack NZIE, 780-781 Powers Bldg. 
mercial law and collections. 


coven 4 

anes’ HOTCHKISS. re. Chamber of Com 
merece. General law practice and collections. 
Refers he wy on National Bank, Rochester 
‘Troet & Safe Dep. Co. and Security Trast Co. 

—_, P. TATLOR, 65 German Insurance Blig. 

ectiona an’ comarervial law. References: 

FloucGityNatiesk Williamson LawBook Co., 
and J. G. Luitwieler & Sons Wholesale Paints. 

GEO. M, WILLIAMS, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Practices in all State and Federal courts. Col- 
lectiona receive prompt personal attention. 
Depositions taken. Refeisto Merchants Bank, 
Flour City Nat s\.k, or any bana in city. 


Spec'al 
ineluding 


Com- 
All business re- 
ae Tenet and eam attention. Ke- 


Rome (Oneida) 
WILLIS W. BYAM, 103 West Dominick st. 
.. General law practice, 
commercial law and collections. 
First National Rank, Farmers’ National Bank 
or The Spargo Wire Works Co. 


Rondout (Ulster)................ 046. n 
Sa'amanaca (Cattaraugus) .......... & Speu: er 
Saady Hill (W D ae mer ebe 
Saratoga Springs (Saratoga) ..... eeenses W. P. Butler 
Sangorties (Ulster)................ M. Francis Kenney 


fers to Chas. B. Coxe, cashier Saugerties Bank 
Bank. 


Schenectady* (Schenectady)....,......dacob W. Cln’e 
Schoharie* (Schoharie) pagccces.cnae cane C. B. Mayham 
Seneca Falls (Seneca). .......- CHARLES C oe 


General law practice. Collections prom 
tended to. Refers to Exchange National = ie or 
Partridge Banking House. 

(Monroe). .........+- ---Send to Rochester 


yracuse* 

CANOUGH au LSEN, 603 Kirk Bldg. General 
litigation in State and Federal courts. Solici- 
tors in bankruptcy. Depositions. Notary in 
on. ——- department. Refer to Bank 


EDWARD D. *D. CHAPMAN, 938-940 University ~ pam 
pg law tice. See ae coat 

otary. Depositions taken 

CLAUDE L. FORBES, 719 721 University Bldg. 

lections and emnamervial law. Refers to 
Creditors Mercantile A gency, Cable Bidg, N.Y., 
Bradford Arthur Bullocs, 22 Broadway, N.Y., 
and Bank of Syracuse. 

THOMSON, WOOD> & SMITH. 618-622 Kirk Block. 
General law practice. Thoroughly equipped 
—-7 department. .Clairas collected or re- 

. Refer to First National Bank, Third 
Nations! Dank, or Trust & Deposit Co. 


Tonawanda (Erie)..................-.- WILLIAM LANE 
Post Office Bldg. General practice. Refers to 
Ls National bank. 

Troy * (Rensselaer) 

CORNELIUS HANNAN, 18 Boardman Blig. Collec- 
tions, probate, real estate and commercial law. 
Reference: The Central National Bank. 

H. 0. INGALLS. i3 Keenan Bldg. Pra: tice in all 
courts. Corporation, comm-reial and bank- 
ruptcy law a specialty. Ali business receives 
my prompt personal attention. Refers to Mut- 
ual National Bank, Harvey & Eddy, whole- 
salers, Stout & Metcalfe, whategabers, West 
Side Foundry Co., or any bank in Troy. 

CLARENCE E. McNUTT, Room 209 Times Bldg. 
Collections receive pt careful attention. 
We keep plaintift fully advised. Retarn or 
collect the claim. Notary Public with seal. 
Refers to United National Bank and Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank. 


Utica* (Oneida) 

J. FRANK ROGERS, 16 Arcade Bldg. Attorney and 
counselor. General practitioner in all courts 
of the State of New York and United States 
and District Court. Collections and corres- 

lence solicited and promptly nae to. 
ference: A. D. Mathers & Uo. I 
J. D. F. STONE, 20 Areade Bidg. Geneten practice 
- a'l courts. Collections receive prompt per- 
onal attention. Refers to First National Bank. 
CHARLES A. TALCOTT, Mann Hidg. Practice in 
1 courts, both State and Federai. Collections 
a commercial law. Refers to Oneida County 
Bank and Utica City National Bank. 
Virgil (Cortland) ............--. prvetenen 
Warrensbargh (Warren) sonaseconannenns 
Waterford ( 
W aterloo* OGD). > ncunntsnnne CHAS. E. OPDYKE, Jr 
Botcltor Ce Counselor, Proctor and Advocatein U.S. 
District Court. Notary with seal. Collections 
promptly attended to. efers to First Nat'l Bank. 


Wiinkell( A . Stticcbsos ree A. H. Sawyer 
; ashington eeecceoees - UV. 
te Piaine® (Westchester) ....... Wilson ae. 
itestone (Queens) ............... Jne. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Westchester).....-......... Wm. C. Kellogg 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


aewwelinns ~+--.Shuford & Shuford 





Uarthage* (Moore).........-..c+-+-+s0-0eW. J. Adams 





Refers to |" 


Ashboro* (Randolph) ................ Wm. Wp. 0. Hammer 
Asheville* mat 


—— 
(Méoklenburg)..........- HUGH W 
4 i i Piedmont Bhd. Refers to vires 
k and Charlotte Mates Bank. 
Durham- i i ors 
ettevilles (Cumberland)... 
ia (Gaston)...... 





'y Attorneys. Ney 
Sutiors Loan & Trust Co., Sout 


Stock Ina, 
Co., Under writers Ins. Co. and refers to any bank 


or buainess ae in Greens! 
saaboe encececceccecces. Small & 


Greenville” ( & Long 
Hig Poiot (Guilford). prserss-+.> seeseaeW. P. Ragap 


to National Bank of ee Poin 
ireea man in High Point. eh 
Jefferson” (Ashe)...-.-------- + \. Levill 
Refers » Dominion National ‘haan, Baiotal ‘Tenn, 
Laningien Doosecece esenes Ww 
Raters to Banik of ax on, | WG) and "cts 
n 0! ax an 
Monroe’ (Unies). << e B Red : 
Mt ( ). 8 
New Barnes | “ee R. i. Niven 
Raleigh" (Wake) . inoneweee he 





303 Fayetteville ‘ot. at orney fe for Raitien Sav 
Bank. rm 


attorney for Sow matlway Go. 
Refers a)so to Citizens wemenpe | 
Roc ? Ceant) phone aps eron Morrison 
Roxboro* (Person)..............-.«. ry Merritt 
Ratherfi (Rutherford) cout donee -«-+--8. Gallart 
Sheltie te Bank of Rutherfordton. a 
Gleveland)............«««+..-.Gidmey & Webb 
Statocrille*{ Jowencceccces ere 3% Len 
Salecanh Gabel... versace W. B. Lowill 
Whiteville’ (Columbus) ......- Ww & Stephens 
Refer to Clerk of Conrt, of Deeds and 


Sheriff of Columbus County, N. C. 
Wiiliamston* (Martin) ......... tet =F Stubbs 
Wilmington* ( ay Beh \eaeeees----P. B. Manning 
Winston-Salem (Forsyth)............SWINK &@ SWINK 
(Louis M Swink Gilbert R. Swink. ) Collections 
ani commercial jaw a specialty. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Bath, (Pembina)........... o«+eeee-- Burke & Vick 
BisMa ROK™ (Burleigh)... A. T. PATTERSON 


Bottinean (Bottin 
*Cando* (Towner) ..............- ics--- 
Devs Lake" bo we Bank sf Gus 3 MiDDA 
s o* V) cone UGH 
Refer to First National Bank of Devil’s Lake. 
D ckinson™ (Stark). ........ seve slain 6. pee 
Farge’ (ama) nn “Nowmas, Spalding & Stamts 
Mitdoose ewman, D 
Grafton* (Walsh)...........-- ste ice 
Refer to Grafton National Bank. 
rand For' 


)ecccce one 


) eocgeccenses 
La Moure* (La Moure)............ Rk. W.S hee | 
Refers to all La Moure County kone and James 
River Nationa) Bank of Jamestown, N. D. 





Mevdast (Morgan 


Minot* (Ward).. 
Refers to First National Bank and Merchants’ 
State Bank of Fargo. 
Northwood (Grand Forks)..............M. V. Linwell 
Send to Towner 


R Da secccccccececoscescess 
Steels* (Kidder)............... ---Charles H, Stanley 
Towner* (McHenry) ........... ---- -<Geo. W. Poague 
Va ley City* (Barnes) ............WARTIN E. REMMEN 
Refers to National Bank and any business 


house 
Ww * (R 


~ t W. IOI 
MIS. 22-23 Akron Savings Tank 
we Lpecetions, com- 
WL w and contested . Notary. 
De positions taken. Refore ta Akron Saving? 
Bank, The India Rabber Co., Judge J. A. Koh- 
ler. Others furnished on application. 


PARSONS & BURGH. Starts tue 
tiuns, commerce ‘tested liti- 
gation. Remittances made ‘ay co collection is 
made. Refer to Second National Bank, Ceutral 
Savings Bank, City National Bank and Gusr- 
dian Savings Bank. 








A‘iance (Stark)... -Rogers & Hart 
Am ‘erst «e «+--- See Elyri 
Andover (Ashtabula) ..-3. W. Roberts 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) .. Willard Belknap 
Refers to Ashtabula Rank Co. Parmer Nat. BE 
As'wille (Pickaway) .............. «...G. W, Morrison 
el (Athens)............ wdoesscscdcgh «.L. A. Koons 
(Belinont).........00...-c0cee.K. *. Petty 
Dewevion (Clermont) .............- 8 & MeDonald 
B “lefontaine* qeges a ttdécoeo send ie C. Hover 
wer ey Aw hematin og mie 
wling Green* Jon ce cocccosous 
Bromen (Fairfield) ............... ey rs 
Bryan* (W Seuacecvescouss Paes bay BR. Wh he 
Jecwcee seseve ««++--0. BE. Monnette 
(Harrison). .........-..-+0.- «ss+2.3. B. Worley 
Caldwell* (Nobile) ..... bededsetecee ++«-- D8. 
bm (Guernsey) ............-+-..J3. H. 
eeweeessccscessecees cB Tank G. Shuey 








e@coereee il 
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Cire (Gallia) 
came od a wsqaee werenngennnme WAY G. 


ard H. rink. 

ARCHER r oOnen, Woome 0, 518 Wainut st. (c. C. 
Archer, G. F. commercial 
law and cautested a to Fourth 
National Bank, as 
prmeee Rheims 
tions ; n Butter Co: + ys by 

JNO. 0, ECKE T, 65-66 St. Paul 


er Co., Ax 
woulinien “oer YuaW, 4 


binant . Re 
Ometnnati Sav. B’k. 
treleville* (Pick ob----Ht. A, Weldon 


JnNO..W. ARNOLD, 740 Society for Savings Bidg. 
Gentral practice. Collection, and 
For wardiug Departments. a 
land Trust Co., fy 


delphia; The H. W. vole hig 
- Booth Tossing ¢ Co., 


BACON & ee eek Boome. yee A. a toe 
vw, 


ELLIOTT rE iounston, 718 Society for Sav'gs Bldg. 
Practice ae care ne rective 


Kendall, rking Cee 
FRED. 6. GEIGER, 826 to 


g. Callgations,report 
Precpideteaer notte sarien, 
Leng distance telephone, etc., in 
prompt handling of business. Feesarier a9 as 
— as receiver. Refers to United Banking & 


NOBLE, Panne & WILLARD, away W. Noble, 
Pinney. Thomas C. Willard), Society 
for Sovings Building. Practice in all courts. 
Thoroughly equipped A legal. work of every 
description. Counsel for Cleveland Savings & 
Banking Co.. B pod Bu ‘n, 
teas.” 
other 2. 
Clyde (Sandusky) ~~.+.........- seceee -Finch & Dewey 
COLUMBUS* (Franklin) 
CARPENTER & CLARKE, (Frank G. ter, 
arty A. Clagke), Rooms 26, 27, 28 
R law practice. Reter to 
Nat'l Bank, Piqua oy 
alling a 
R, 514-518 Bidg. 
a 
’ Na 


EDWARD n. a, HveGiNs, cys 
tice. Counsel 
The Hogineen 
and Me ta & Man 

F. $. MONNETT, 007 618 The 


Gen | Ohio). 
Gpliqetion de pte 


bourne Jacobs 
ny O. Eilpe et ieee! 


(Moen eR ma 
R he seseuegeod wriyaedt 
Dayton on 
ae & NEVIN, 52 Callahan Bank Bldg. Collec- 
tions and commercial law. Refer to City Na- 
bn Leg Ww aon ra or J. K. 
N, SURKHART. & CLINE, Davies Bldg. 


law ety 
cerertnent pen a oh 


City Nat'l Bank, 

Who Wrhelesale Goods Baa. Lag, Barlow & Co 

Co., Hayner D Distilling Co,’ woes 
‘Detiance) ..Benj. B 


--Grosshane & ¢ 


_ 
Dresden Le a egeavive poems 7S 
poo Preble). sbgebennee euoodours «---Jdames 


sheaae ¥. E. Seager 
-Coulter &.Tracht 
..L. E£. Bradbury 
ebeces -Bee Elyna 
.. Geo. A. ‘Katzenberger 
todigrmnens’ National Bank, Second Nationa) 
Bank and Greenville Bank 
Hamilten* (Butler) SHEPHERD & SHAFFER 
14 High at. Commercial, corporation law and col- 
| leetions.’ All elaima vigorously preesed. Reiter to 
. First-er Second National Danke. 
-Shedig & Sams 
«an0«e0, M. Ray 


; parryi 7 General law) prac ties. Collections 
id contested litigstion. Promptnees my motto. 
Refers to Bank of Mansfield. Richland Sav. Bank, 
or The Traey & Avery Co., Wholesale Grocers. 
Marietta* (W. ..Underwood & Lude 
GRANT E. MOUSE 
Collections and commercial aw aspecialty. Kefers 
to Marion Co. Bank, or Farmers & —— Bk. 
: .. A. Harr 


Corner & Fouts 
«-J3 08. aaee 


a (Brown). ‘ .Send to Rinley 
Springfield” (Clark). JOUN L. PLUMMER 
Aggy xe corporation. insurance 
Collection department with = 

Depesitions taken. Refers by 
sion to First National Bank. Spr ingtield N ational 
Pank Savings Bank, Soperior Drill Co.,.or Thomas 


= (Semeca) 
| sane _— National Bank. 


Teledo* (Lacas’ 
CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Suite 932-4 Spitzer 
Bldg. Attorneys for National Bank of Com- 
merece, The Hardy Banking Co. and The Brad- 
street Co. Special collection department. 
@MOTBON) . . . 0.6 eee eee cn neces 8. B. T 





shes 
laa demperthis Sond to Gallipolis. 


Serre oo. laize) Layton & Son 
(Trombl Ww ". Baldwin 


> a, ln TERRITORY. 
.-Carter Tracy 
Robertson 


corporation law. 
First National 7 Shawnee Notional ‘Sanaa 





Oklahoma National Bank, Shawnee, Okla. 


Maihail ¢ 
Mountain 


Shawnee (Pottawatomie) 
Refers to the First National Bank. 


Stillwater* (Payne) ..... agmthindiatae Sarting P. 
Wankomis (Garfield)... etetinace iil Chalmers om 
OREGON. 

Astoria’ (Cate evaenn. oeenen monomer R. , Kannea 


gene* ( 
Hillsboro" (We (Washington). ..-Thos. H. & E. B. { Tongue 
MeMinnville* (Yam Hili) & 

Myrtle Paws (00 es... coe cnwdecded 8. D. Pulford 


Commercial law and litigation a cialty 
Port!and™ (Multnomah) - 


PIPES & TIFFT. Practice in United States and 


State Courts. Commissioners = ames 
mercial business given nol New 
| mg ore pode tapi 
Bankin 5 Bini Ag 
Francisco Ba ruta, 
SCHNABEL & SCHNABEL. 515 Chamber of >a 
“s i See 
le ng, 
ent attorney in collec- 
. Hous. Chas J: Bebusbel” Notary Pobiie 
Comniissioner of Deeds. References: Me 
apy! National Bank and Fisher, Thereat 
a0 
Salem* (Marion 
The Dalles* (Wesco 
Toledo (Lincoln) 
Union* (Unioen).... 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny* part esece ooe+«-McCready & Meow 


town* (Lehieh 
CHARLES R. JAMES, 203-4-5 Commonwealth 
Collections given personal att pn gree AR 
. all courts. Corporation law and insol 
Ly ye Refers to Allentown Nat’! sca 
0. R. B. LEIDY. Gosnees practice in ail moh 
Co ectiona recei © prompt personal 
Refers to Lehigh Valley ‘Trust & — 
JAS. L. SCHAADI, District Attorney for 
county. Refers to Allentown or Second 


Altoona (Biatr).........--....-..--..4. 4. S. LEISEnauNe 

FR LA ee Ey = 
m on 

Ashland (Sch 

beaver whey a) 

Rallefonte* 


Renton (Columbia) 

Bethlehem (Northampton) 
First National Bank Bldg. Collectiona, Le 
law and contested litigation. Refers: 
National Bank. 

Bloomsburg* (Columbia) LBERT W.DUY 
First National Bank Bldg. General ee 
collections. Refers to First National ‘sani 


= rey 5 a om 
‘Ww & specia — facil 

tions in all — by: —er 
National Bap of Bucke 6 


> edbeon 


Car 
Carlisle* (Cum 
Gears (Franklin) 

John . so Refers to National Bank of 


nowan aD . NOBLE. Refers to Vi Ni 
of Chambersburg and First 
o(tireencartl, Pa General law and 
Business for non- prompt atten- 
tion. Charges 
Chester (Delaware)....... ALBERT DUTTON MA 
Reem 9, Clayton Bldg. General law pr: 


Full ui 
Sg A rt 5 


Doylestown* gear 
Collections 
county. Refers to Dex I-stown Nat'l 

lestown 


County Trust Co. and Doy Trust Co. 
Easton* ¢ 


Northampton) 
ROBERT a sat Jones Building. Reference 
sage ~ 5 KIRKPATRCY, TE “SW. 
KNECHT § 37 N ye a 





Sesmehaal 
Refer to Northampten Bet National Bank. 
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Emporiam* (Cameron)..........Johnson & McNarne 
Erie* (Brie) ...................-....- S. A. DAVENPOR 
632 State st. Refors to any bank in the city of 
Erie. General practice, conpeeetion and commer- 
cial iaw in Federal aud Stato Courts 


oe _ me abel “we erausabeced 
r eatmoreland 
Greenville Mercer) 


Ww. STURN gaRTER, aoa 2, Kelker aa Refers 


Co. and Harrisburg Na 


tonal Beck. 
JOHN E. Banks 1 North Market Square. General 
practice. Fully equipped for collection busi- 
‘ pess. Refers to siarrisburg National Bank, 

Harrisburg ‘Trust Co. 

DONALD C. "HALDEMAN, 222 Market st. All 
classes of legal bosiness. Collection depart. 
— ot og ah to First Natiozal Bank or Vom- 


st Co. 
ROBERT B. B. MWALLACE, Calder Bldz. 


General 


nena ections. Refers to Har: isbarg 
ransfer Co., First National Bank. 
Hatboro (Montgomery) .. eases soos Send to Norristown 
Luserne) ..........+-++---+--- Jobn J. Kell 
Holtiday: (Blair)...............Robert W. Smith 
Honesdale* Suideenscoescoscoonsqes A. T. Searle 
Hummelstown (Dauphin) .............. ¥. T. Schaffner 
* (Hun! Brcages .-- Horace B. Dunn 
Jenkintown [eeey).-.-.-. . SAMUELTH. HIGH 
31 York 
Johnstuwn (temabeta) RbApemaiena wa oienee HORACE R. ROSE 
Commercial _ and collections a specialty. Mer- 


Depositions taken. ne in 
Refers to the First National Bank. 


‘aster* (Lancaster) 
WILLIAM T. BROWN, Brown Law Bldg. General 
ce in courts. Fully equipped for 
of commercial business. Re- 
to Lancaster County Bank. 
iacos 1 H. BYRNE, 42 North Dake st. General 
actice. ‘Coliections. Refers to the Conestoga 


National Bank. 
A. S. HERSHEY, 47 Grant st. My individual atten- 
tion given to collections. Refers to Northern 


cantile repo: 
office. 


National Bank, aoe National Bank and 
People's National Ban 
Lansdale (Montgomery)...... .... Send to Norristown 
Latrobe* (Weethoreinea) -----.---Frank B. Hargrave 
Lebanon* (Lebanon)......-.. --EUGENE D. SIEGRIST, 


773 Cumberland st. All busi- 
ness receives prompt persoual attention. WCollec- 
. Reters to Lebanon National Bank. 


General practice. 


. Robert P. Swank 
..- CRAIG & LOOSE, 
lon Bidg. General ‘practice. Collections, cor- 
ap per law and insolvency litigation. Attorneys 
Lehigh Valley Railway. Kefer to First Nat'l 








A 
bie or pen courts. Collections, probate, com- 


ercial, corporation and insolvency law. Refers 
to Media Title & Trust Co. 
Mercer* (Mercer).............-.----+---- John W. Bell 
Miffinburg (Union) ................. Horace P. Glover 
Sone GUY Casings. W' Pass Wars 
as ton).... arke Warne 
Moone Daneel orthumberiand). ......J. E. Bastress 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. 
Nanticoke (Luzerne) ...... .............. H. P. Robins 
New Castle* (Lawrence) .............. a. K. GREGORY 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Norristown* { Rsigns ates SAMUEL H. HIGH 


Montgomery 
325 Swedest. General practice. Fully eqnipped 
collection department. Refers to Albertson Tr. Co. 


se he a pieheosce ooeeeeeees Wm. MoNair 
HILADELPHIA* fimo Ep rr 

5. R. bese ong ad 329 Drexel Bldg. tion, com- 

mercial law and collections. to Phila- 


‘ers 
Harte office Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. ; = cae Harris, Basse’ 


Philadelphia 
CARR f & FRANCISCUS Provident Bldg. Commerciz] 
and oo jaw. eee d “—— 
ern and we 
sitions en by Notar 7, Gc ciscus. 
References: New York; Natienal Wall P Paper 
Co. ; P hia, The Provident Life & Trust 
Co. ; W. Johns Mfg Co.; Wm. H. Greve- 


meyer & Co.; Supplee Hardware Co. and Kd 


= hia—Continued. 

J. EDMUND ENICH, 1001 Chestnut st. General 
law practice. Collection ceparenent, Refers 
to United Security Life Ins. & Trust Co. ot Pa., 
Haslet, Flanagan & Co., wholesale tin, 116 No. 
2d st.; Daniel Dever, wholesale wine; 1634 
Market et. [ ee Agard, w je tea, 35 


KELL & T MAINES, 1011 Chestnut st., (John F. Kell, 

Jhas. F. Haines). ‘erences: Fidelity In- 

ce lig Trust & Sare . H. 

Beardsley, Supt. Bradstreet's. Commonwealth 

a ae aS Hall Bros.& Wood, 

caster Ave.. .. all of Philadelphia. 

1oHN MCCONAGHY. R., Girard Trust Bui'd 

ing. General Tow Tagg Collzotions and com- 

mercial law. — taken. Refers to 
West End Trust Co. 

JOSEPH A. Ay me Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and penn MD, law, and collec- 
tions, specialties. ~~ to Union Trast Co., 
Howett. Warner & Coe -y Goods, 429 Market 


at.; Ivins, Diets carpets, 1220-2 
Market at. The Le. ., fire-bricks, 23d 


Ab. Race 
REPETTO & REPETTO, 717 Walsut st. General 
ractice. Collec: ions and commercial law. 
efer to Union Nat'l Bank, Atlantic City, N.J. 
— > CRAWFORD, 15 and 17 south T ot. 
attention given to claims of all kinds 
in Ph Philad ia and ed ag he — a 


blic. 
Philedelp iis Trust ry Deposit _ ood 
Central eS Long Distance 'Phone. 


Philipsdur, (one cosas sontccseees Geo. W. Zeigler 
eters 3 the Fivet National Bank. 

Phoenixville (Chester) ..........-..- -H. H. Gilk 

Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ National 

of Phoenixville. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 
WAY WALKER & MORRIS, 2s 
Kee md 
People's Nationa! 1 “7 Pittsburgh, ee 
rences: Carter, Hughes & Dwight, New 
York; Holt, Wheeler & Sidley, Chicago; 
Blake, —- & oa Tesente, Stibbard, 
oes , Londo 
ALBION E a BEST, 508 Diamond st. General law 
collections and Notary Public. Refers to 
Freehold Bank. 


Chantler, McGill & Cunningham. 
Pittston (Luserné).........-.+++-+---- Mosier 
Pcttstown (Montgomery) ........-. GEORGE L. EGOLF 
General practice. Collections and commercial law. 

Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 

Pottaville* (Schuylkill) 

ROBERT S. BASHORE, Room 6, Mountain City 
Bank Bldg. Collections cowmercial law and 
ieustvanan litigation. Refers to Union Safe 


Panxsatawn (Jefferson) po mndainaied Jaco 
"to Punxeatawnoy National and First Na 


onal 

Reading* tperks} 

BECHTEL & SHALTERS, (W. B. Bechtel, Charles 
B. Shalters) Attorneys at law, 546 Court st. 
General —. lection d ment. 
— it National Bank, Second National 


AMMON ‘i. STRUNK, 526 Washington st. Practice 
in all courts. Collestions receive prompt 
sonal ae. Refers to Keystone Nat'l 

Renovo (Clinton). ..............- Send to ta 
Reyvoldsville aetaceeees 7 ooeee -G. M 

Ridgway* (Elk)......-....-++-e.sessse---0¥red Hi Bly 
Royersford (Montgomery).... .... Send to Norristown 
Schwenksville (Montgomery)..... Send to Norristown 
Scranton” (Lackawanna) 

IESSUP & JESSUP, 202, 203, 204 & 205 Common- 
wealth bldg. Practice in all State and U. S. 
Courts. Collectioa department under personal 
supervision of the firm. Attorneys for Third 
Nat’! Rank, Sgr Delaware, wanna 
& Western Ry. ke and Lackawanna Iron & 
Steel Co. Refer to any bank of Scranton. 

C. B. LITTLE, 29-30 Traders’ Bank Bidg. General 
practice. Collections, commercial law and con- 
tested ato ot Refers to Traders’ Nat. B’k. 

J. W. McDONALD, 910 to 913 Mears Bldg. General 
practice. Collections and commercial law a 
wv Refers to Dime Deposit & Discount 


noe (Northumberland)..... MAHON & SHEPMAN 
(P. A. Mahon, D. W. Shepman). Commercial law 
and insolvency litigation. Beat equipped collection 
National Bat in Eastern Pa. Refer to Market St. 





bo alg > are oF & Co. Long Dist 


A. ORTON CC COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Bldg. a Galectone sadinnsrorty i s Court 
lections and insolvency litigation. 

he Continental Title & ‘Trust Co. 
a ALD a. DEWEY. 805 Provident Hidg. Col- 
Genetal law practice. Refers to 

Land Title & Tast Co, Harry N. Kerr & Co., 
coal; James 5S & Co., nT whaleeale lum- 
ber; oak Morris & Co., wholesale diamonds 


anes F. EGGLESTON, 1015 Stephen Girard 
— ractice. Collections and in- 

solvency’ lit . Refers to Real Estate 

o., Continental Title & Trust Co., 

Hughes & Bradiey, wholesale manufacturers. 





Bank and First —— Bank. 





Sondacen (Montes )- oa to 

South Bethlehem ton) ..-..-3. D. Brod 

Sanhnry* (Northumberland). ....... J. K, McWILLIAMS. 
Harrison Bldg. General practice. Collections and 
commercial law. Kefers to First National Bank. 
nehanna (Susquehanna)........-.. John D. Miller 

fers to the and City National Banks. 
Tamaqua er occcccquecsonnsesece - Graeft 
Tioga ( S cogevew im caqedeceades sasgete F. B. 








—— 


Troy (Bradford) pecesee ovaee-ee0ee+Charles L. Fellows 
Uniontown Vocescetences seen Mis Ke Botan 
* (Fayette bison 


Warren* (Warren) .....-...+-.- & Peterson 
Wi $i. soensecoene Barnett & Linn 
W. (Northam D-coongiuamn $0 Genbury 
W euwcccccecescees -Moerrick & 

West ( ) ..-.-a0e- J. NEWTON x wnt 


Collections, commercial law contested litiga. 
oe Refers to Firet National Lank of W st 
ester. 


kesbarre* (Luserne) 
= ANSART. 15 LE, Franklin st. Commercia) 
w and litigation a specialty. 
ween R Gas for be Segoe ing 
fot ae ti “of cat liranch Nationa Wilkens 
ution illiams 
ee eae 
me Bb latin Oo and R.G. Dun &Co. " 


(York) 
BRENNEMAN & ROSS, ad West Market st. 


wil 


(H.C, 

Brennemen, N. Sanborn Rosa.) Gineral prac. 
a ( ronteuted fit litigation and corporation law. 
A.J. Brenneman. Mgr. Collection Department. 
Refer to City Bank or any bavk of York, Ps. 
JAMES G. CLESSRER. 9 South George st. Prompt 
— attention given all commercial busi- 


. Reters to Drovers & Mechanics’ Nat.1'k. 
JOHN N. N. LOGAN, 5 East Market st. General prac. 
tice. Collections, commercial law and con. 
tested litigation. Refers to Security Title & 
Trust Co. of York or Dillaburg Nationa! Bank. 
. Refers toDrovers& MechanicaN 






John E. Kell at.Bk. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
B Astol* (Bristol)...... sooe-Mampel Norris 
N owpert).. ree" Tohn C. Burk 
Paws xs (Provigil gente e). “1, FARNSWORTH 
n s u jepart- 
ment. Refers to ee ” 


‘sovidence* (Providence 
JOSEPH J. CUNNINGHAM, 908 Banigan Bldg. All 
classes of commercial n Trust Co 
tended. Refers to Uni n Trust Cv. 
Warren (Bristol)..... ebbrteeotaties 
easterly \.wsecssceseseeeAlbert B. ‘ratte 
) 


Woonsocket 
ARCHAMBAULT & GAULIN, Room 10, Longley Bldg. 
pas ae, ee te and commercial law. Refe: 
‘Trust Co. and Producers Nat. B’k. 
2 1AM it H. H RICKARD, Jr. Room 19, Longley al 
jiness ves my prompt personal at- 
ooo Refers to Industrial Trost Co. an 
Woonsocket Institute for Savings. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


to Citizens’ Savings Bank. 
‘Beaufort 


Beaafort* Decccccccccccecs coos We ke VOtdior 
Camden* JEP conceese cuccscccones Winkler 
CHARLESTON* (Charleston) .... THOMAS $. SILCOX 

59. Broad st. king and commercial litigation 


and mercant'le collections a specialty. Practices 
in Stats and Federal Courts. Refers toevery bank 


in city. 
Chester* (Chester) ............ Sesccces Ashbel G. Brice 
Columbia* (Richland) 

ae a Refer to Loan & Exchange 


th Carolina. 
Ww. gov EVANS. Room 7 Clark Building. Cor- 
geen commercial and banking nterests 
peas - Counsel for South Carolina in 
Spanish ar claims matters. Refers to every 
bank in Columbia, and to A:torney-General of 





the State. 
Gaffney* (Cherokee).... eeaeeeeed. C, Otte 
Greenville* (Greenville) . Bryan 
Newberry* (N & Dominick 
Grangeeee P.T. — 
Bomar pson 
Saat Deeg ees Butler 
Aberdeen* 37; E. Adams 
Alexander‘ (Huron).. P. A. Zollman 
Refers to the Farmers’ Ban 
sovenneeseacecococesce W. RB. Green 
° Descoocccsce «««++-Cuthbert & Carlson 
re) * Peccceccccccs Sunsedsabs Jas. Brown 
Clear Lake* (Deuel)........:..... ---- Albert R. Allen 
(OMBROT) «002202 cccccccecsces Ed. L. Grantham 
Refers to Custer County Bank. 


* (Lawrence) ...............-...8. C. Polley 
Hot pring’ (all hive)... Glove duaket 











L. Pyle 

it ton 

Fuller 

cock 

MoFall 

D. W. March 

) . Gardner 

Redfield (Spink) ........... ‘ae vaesee Clark & Senechal 

Refer to Merchants’ Bank. 

SIOUX FALLS* 

BAILEY & RHEES. Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
Nat'l R. G. Dun & Co., Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. and Western Co. 

— & WINSOR. Refer to any Sent or business 

firm in the city. General practice 
Sisseton* (Roberts) 


Howard Babcock. Refers to First National Bank 
Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 
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Elliott & Stilwell! 
JARED RUNYAN 

WwW (Coddington). . hn Nicolson 

atertown* I). eecccessceveee¥O) 

Webster* (Day) E. W. Taylor 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank and Secur- 
ity Bank. 

Wilmot (Roberts) J. 

Yankton* (Yankton)............0.0- --R. E. McDowell 


TENNESSEE. 


Allentown (Carter) 
Bristol* (Sullivan) 


Butler (Johnson) 
trevilles (Hickman). ...... — & Cunningham 
per Seni W. L. Cook 


Chat 
cooK Ke SV SWANEY & Ye cooKe, 40 & 403 T 
Court. Refer to First and sod ihr Nat 1 Banka, 

Cla:ksville* (Montgomery) 
Colambia* (Maury) 
Cumoerland Ga (Chathertiny J. H. $1 
Elizabethton* (Carter) . eee ~oeee Lipton & Miller 
Franklin* (Williamson). Eggleston & 

Refer to National Bank of Franklin and 

son County Banking & Trust Co., Franklin. 


Kenton (Obion).............--ccccescocees ~ R. Bruce 
Knoxville* i 
Lenoir Ci 
Mompnis™ (Sh 
om La 
& E. PER MAN. 
Bank & Trust ( 
Morristown" (Hamblen) 
———s f > wana 
Newport* e) 
Pu'aski* (Giles) 


Refer to Manhattan Savings 


Waverly* Ceemnre gochapesee acne . Sh 
Winchester* (Franklin) Ollie W. Anderton 
Refers to Bank of Winchester and B’k of Decherd. 


TEXAS. 


aeeee- Kirby & 
Send ta Cieburee 
D. Graves 


Abdilene* (Taylor) 
Alvarado (Johnson) 


Aspermont (Stonewall)... SHREWSBURY & SPURLOCK 
Refer to the Bank of Aspermont. 


ae 
* (Mo h).. 
lers to Commercial: Bank S Brady. 
Brazoria & W.D. Wilson 
ue 


George McCormick 
Commerce gry -G. 0. GREEN 
Refers to Ab’ owich & Green, at this 
Conroe (ioargomery) Ssedulbubagtodal T. 
Cooper* ( 
pe sheng oscnsese coeesse 
erat ty & BALLEW. mete ghee my 
Corsicana National Bank and Fleming & 
ee bankers, of Corsicana. 
T. W. LOVETT. Refers to City National Bank of 
Corsicana, National Shoe 
of Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md.; 
York City; The Mercantile Adjuster and A. 
W. Moise & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
Crowley (Tesrent .. 
Cumly | ie a .Send to Commerce 
Dallas +--+. Hill & Dabney 
& Basham 


Paso 
ee ‘ek. Refers to met UGE Bk 
— ( ) Send c. nney 
Send to Terrell, Tex. 


anita ia mcoown, Reems 20 6 00 Fowel Be, 
Attorney and Mercantile A 
fo nape A ge Fo State of 


on request. 
Gainesville* ewaceeseecseees-+-Davis & Harris 
Galveston* (Galveston)... -Newton J. Skinner 
Gatesville’ (Coryell)..c.0esseses evccvececds Ez. Walker 


orks 


ton* (Harris) 

CHARLES C. McRAE, 400-401 Kiam Bldg. A gen- 
eral civil practice in State and Federal courts. 
Collections given prompt attention. Notary 
and a in office. Refers to First 
National Ban! 

Joshua (Jonnson) .. --Send to Cleburne 


( 
La y= Saeed 
Lone Oak (H 





War0* (McLennan)....... --H. P. JORDAN 
Commercial, corporation, insurance, banking and 
bankruptcy law, specialties. Practice in the 
courts, State and Federal. Refers to Provident 
National Bank and The Associated Officers of the 
Mercantile Adjuster. Thoroughly equipped and 
aggressive collection department. Prompt per- 
sonal attention given to ail business. 


Provo* (Utah)... 
Richfield (Sevier) ...... 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial 


especially. 
— & SHEPARD Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Commercial, corporation and mining 
oa, alties. Refer to Commercial Na- 
tional k of this city. References furnished 
at any point where required. 


Sng 
F (Grand Isle) to St. Albars 
(Ww. aa % WILLIAMS 


ashington) .. 
ma to any bank or business man in the city. 
F. W. Baldw 


medham).. <..s sane. rank Stowe 
* (Chittenden) sDugRs 
Cambifige Lamoille).............. Send to Hyde Par 


East Fairfield (Franklin) 


Send to St. Albans 
h (Franklin) Send to 


klin) 

wick (Caledonia) ............. Gent ‘~ Hyde Park 

Hyde Park* (Lamoille) H. McFarland 
Refers to the Lamoiile County Yetional Bank. 

Lamoille) Send to — Park 

in pe 


S}oceceveevennn = Sand WH de Park 
Vi nnnnncnnseeeeee td. C. Southgate 


VIRGINIA, 


¢. EDMUNDS 
General practice. ents ‘and Federal 
poate, Sve and Chatham, Va. Commercial 
ons. 





Co. 
ssaneeccovcsesW. I. Fitchott 


Fredericksburg jockingham).----~.- Jahn 

ae > cocvgcccee 

Hot Springs (fi (Bath peecccsocesseenosnn J.T. McAllister 
Houston* Hi. Guthrie 


Newport News* (Warwick)... 
Nelms Bidg. References : 
poh <flicer er _ 


— 


“The City Bank or any 


* (Norfotk: 
. B. SELDNER, 200 Main st Cemmercial, colleo- 
Litigation. Refers to any 
Petersburg (Dinwiddie).............GE0. $. BERNARD 
Room 8, Odd Fellows’ Bidg. Local attorney of 
Nerfolk & Western Railway Co for city of f Pevers- 
burg and Counties of Dinwiddie, erfield. 
Princa George, Sussex, Southampton, Isle of 
Wight and Nansemond. 
Perea ortolk) L. B. ALLEN 
Room 28, Lowenberg Bids, Norfolk, Va" Refers 
to any hank in Portsmouth or . Va. 
Fe convedccnscksassduasnuen 0. C. Brewer 
Richmond* ( 


Henrico) 
EDWIN P. COX, Room 4, 1103 z. Main st. Refers 
to Merchants’ National Ban’ 


- Vv os ee of Richmond, ¥ ve. "Beott String: 
ers, Ric 

OFERRALL ‘i mEGeSTEN, iui r Mole P.O. 

American National 


—* 
courts. Make a of co 
poem yy and pcan, Me law. Refer to Refer to 


WM. ay WHITE. 1112 E. Man st. MGR. ASSO- 
cl — MERCHANTS. 


pora 
ae ui Collection 
Robrenens: Vtlory Satgal Belt der 
ican Natioral Bank and Southern Trust Co. 
Roanoke (Roanoke)...................JN0. H. WRIGHT 
Courts: Res =o tod Adjucenh Ceuolion 
urts moke Cit A 
Court of Ap ond U. S. S. District eae Circuit 
Courts. Refer: 
Stuart* (Patrick)... 
Refers to Patrick County Bank. 
Staunton* (Augusta) ......... 
15-17 Masonic Tem . Corporation 
law and mercantile coilections a aay Be 
ences: National Valley and Farmers & 
feat "aeehtedge “alo 
am, ze 
Supreme Court of A ogy Renee 
District Court, Harris . Va. 
Saffolk QN: 


Winchester* (Frederick) 
Wytheville* (Wythe)............ eennce Mis E> Tiaeen 


WASHINGTON. 


B. Sacho 
ees H. Harvey 
“GmAY 8 a Fart, 506. Mutual ie ile Guar. 


probate and mining law. 
Spoviatioe Boderenecs: Scandinavian- Ameri. 
can Bank, Seattle; Kountze Bros., bankers, 
nold, Constable & Co.., and Tefft, Weller & 
New ork; McCornick & 


Nat'l Bank of the Republic. Salt Lak Lake, 
Snohomish* ( Coleman & 


Soath Bend* (Pacific) 
Spokane* (Spokane) \ 


SAMUEL R. STERN, 


630-633 4 
THE ROOKERY 
ANNEX. 
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Tacoma‘ meaty 
ALLYA &@ ALL 7e. Gunk Allyn, Frank k Aliya, dr.) 
$ 321 Fideli . Refers to London & San 
Francisco ‘ederal and State Judges, &o. 
‘Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)................ . Clark 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Ao" (Webster)...........Thurmond & Wooddell 
mercial law and peng ~ ned to Buck- 
cantik del oneee We W Materia 
* National Ban 
a ee Send to Addison 
Brown, Jackson & Knight 
The Forrest W. Brown 
of Charlesto 
PBT Ahad ARAMAE is" W.L 
ic sthant ivdiiepninimsinmae Send to Addison 
Ra Pipe ae to Addison 
Ricemapietnien nipniieneeiaal ing 


etteville* ( Donchurceeens Payne & Hamilton 
Refer to Kanawha Valley Bank and Charleston 
National Bank, both of Charleston, Pf Va. 


sina ghen octets bond L. Hechmer 
2 cen gnbene bbcieh ~—<——- & Thompson 
(hE IIE Set William C. Clayton 
to Peng’ i 8 oe of Keyser. 
sent ien [Woe Licbabceens’ Send to 2 Addison | "0° 


J.M 
a Cilledeinds'uadebetinaeee E. L. Judy 
 eenied Selsidvw inch A. D. Smith, Jr. 
seeses us Simpson & Showacre 


sai Ww. NEWMAn, CM allects Refers to 

. . eTs 

. TheN Martinsville bank, James E — Mont 
Barrons, Levi Oblinger, L. Irvin 
Ober, B. Morgan Jas V Higeina, Messhante 


Pe SERmicK ‘& SMITH. Refer to Parkersbu ~ 
First National 


and Second Nat'l 


(Grant) .............- « & Forman 
Petter taper a. yaar Wve 
opcene cooscomenat of . 8. Spencer 


Pleasant* ( 









: attention given to organizing corporations 
under the laws of West Va. “Frompe and careful at- 
TE md Titiness commercial bn ee and collections. 
lamson* (Mingo) ....... sheppard & Goodykoontz 
Refer to Bank of of Williamson 
WISCONSIN. 
(Langlade) ....... veespecgpeos John H. Trever 
Aplin” (Outagomie) ................ H D. Ryan 
* (Ashland)................----- D. E. Richter 
SED. ccmacescesccuseseccostt R. Ben 
Mi akpenpen eebeoponers Theo. D. Woolsey 
(Grant) 
d..Blain®. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
State Bank of Boscobel. 
~ William E. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 
_.. &t Boscobel. 
ille (Marquette) ............ ------ A. L. Wood 
Palls* (Chippewa)....... Jenkins & Jenkins 
‘ (Waupaca).............. Guernsey & Lehr 
bus (Columbia)...... «---Paul D. Durant 
ville ( Soebanuen Send to Columbus 
e | hs gram --Orton & Osborn 
(lowa)...-......--- ---Reese & Carter 
(Columbia) ......-....... Send to Columbus 
Cisire* (Rav Ciaire)...... E. M. & F. D. BARTLETT 
_-Refer to Bank of Eau Claire and other banks of 
Ms Fea (Columbia). ......-...--. Send to Colambus 
du Lac* (Fond du Lac)......-... E. P. Worthing 
Green Bay* EEN tee John C. & A, C. Neville 
Refer to Green Bay Water Co. 


Janesville* (Rock) 

oer xe . H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
Fs Aad Milwaukee st. Attorness for 
tional and Merchants & Mechanics’ 


a All notaries. Special collec- 


i DA DRS Send to Columbus 
aie dhacaw Walter Marabal Cowell 

} ecovesseeveete- John Wattawn 
.-- Miller & Wolfe 
Watkins & Moses 


Send to Colambus 
; 4 a d 
senancanll 
"EDM, J. HENNING. Voteral Bldg. Reference: 
.__.. First National Hank. 





omliiemes’ Charles A. Holmes 
Eeeasgrerenses*- °° Francis X. Morrow 
. 118 Main st. 








yy on 6 oo Baker 
60. 
“bres 





al 2 
Aeitived. j 








to Columbus 
nd, Owen & Frost 
Se 
Graves & Mahony 








Laramie* (Albany) 
Newcastle* (Weston) 
Rawlins* (Carbon) ELL 


mercial, corporation - mining law. Refers to 
2 ee 3 of Rawlins or any bank in 


.G.W. 
” Mercantile Adjuster of 
wei De Bradstreet Co. of Kansas re 


Shutter-Cottrel) 
‘aad Mo., 








PORTO RICO. 


Be GS Tee eee Joseph Anderson, Jr 


PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 


MANILA..........+.. Segnn casoed STEELE & BRADLEY 
70 Calle Rotario. . 
OS 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
ee ee Wise & Nickens 
a to First Bank of Hilo (Ltd), 
TRUER sin'n0055< cosanccansoccnoalne A. 8. Humphreys 


SAN JU. 











CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Nelson (Kootenay)..... 
New Denver (Kootena 
New Westminster ( 
Revelstoke (Kootenay) ........-.+....- 
Rossland (Kootena 




















Brandon* H. I. Adolph 

Dauphin (Marquette): .......... ........ A. E. Wilkes 
Berm w to the Bank of Ottawa. 

BOD ccncccnenccssthooad . 8. Hallen 


ae Bieryo— 
Wi (Selkit )Mdonell Pepper, et. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fredericton (York)........---.es-«- ARTHUR R. SLIPP 
Refers to The Bank of Nova Scotia and The Peo- 
ple’s Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Moneton ( Westmoreland) .... arvey Atkinson 

St. hy (St. John) .........-- “sana k & SANFORD 

. Refer to Halifax Banking Co. 


DEies| 


i 


NORTH WEST TaRRitenins. 
Oalgary* (Alberta Ter.)............2..: L. Bernard 
Edmonton (Alberta Ter.)..+...... “nepior Boyle 
Regina (Assiniboia Ter.) .-.....--- Hanltain & Robson 
Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter.)....... James F. 


KOVA SCOTIA. ' 
Ambherst* (Cumberland)... ............ ooes Hi. 
Annapolis alt (Annapolis) db Gekpabas ac 4 x nicthie 
Bridgewater (Lanenburg) -. pe burg 
Chestre (Lunenburg) ......-.- ..» Send te Lunenburg 
HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
HARRIS, HENRY a canan. Ciahanl 6. Weldon, 
D. Cli Ph.D., Q.C., Counsel; Robt. E. Harris, 





Ce; Wi . ee .; Charles 
. Cahan, L.L.B.) in Canada. 
the Im ar — , 
and iters for the Ay Se - of Gi 
and Union Rank of. Halifax. 
L marine and admiralty ; notaries. ; 
anen Y phi 
8. A. ley. users to alta Banking’ Oo./ot | 





Ross 
a Ponton 
Kerr & Matin 





courts. 
Refers 
CEES HOBSON & STEPHENS, 


28 James st, | John J. Bote QC We Wm. 


ot Hamilton Gable addres 


a. 





forth R. . Hays 
St. Catharines ( ‘Lined’. eeeeeceeesCollier & Burson 


TO. 
OARBCALLEN i WAT 8 PAYEE, Aastieaee East. 
Andrew B. Carscallen W. Carleill- Hall, 
A, L.L.B.; J. soaks ines Barristers, 
Conv veyancers, &c. 
o. ft caeni Refer to Bank of Hamilton. 

D0. DO. GRIERSON, York Uhambers, 9 Toronto st. 
Barrister, Solicitor, N , &e. Prompt per- 
sonal attention to 3. Cable address 
“Grierson.” Refrrs toStandard Bank of Canada. 

108: HEIGHINGTON, S hoy: street, East. 
ter, Soliciter, Special Saas = in 
remitted. Refers to Domi 


Branch; Toronto. eee = 
H. J, MARTIN, 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
(Queens).......... .Fred W. L. Moore 
macnn mre ome H. Beil 





MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of).-...-.------- Agramonte & Austin 


ENGLAND. 


aes, 7 New 
Passage (opp. La 


FRANCE. 


LaeyeLe oomnane, French Attorney. Avoue 16 
endome. Author of Treatise 





Lincolns Inn 
Courts) Carey st. 


Jno. Burke 
& 











hees & Co.. pu > Bow Oreck, Stevens & 
pu 
3 JAPAN, 
q ‘GEORGE 1. SCID MORE, Counsellor at Law. 









Corp 
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gPECIAL ust OF ATTORNEYS 


ALABAMA. 


HENKY KIRK WHITE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law and Soli- 
cifor in Chancery. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Gencral prac tle e in lew, chancery and federal courts 
Thirteen years’ experience at Birmingham bar. Ste no 
her and notary fn office. Deposttions taken. Specia! 
ferilities for collections in North Alahama. 
Refers to Supreme Cour. of Alabama, Montgomery; 
U.8. Cireuit Judge David D. Shelby, Huntsville, Ala. 


"MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Cerporation and Commercial Law. 
equipped to bandle all legal 
basiness, 


FRED. S. BALL. 


CONNECTICUT. 
FRE DERICK W. HOLDEN, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 














Office 











ANSONTA, CONN, 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to any bank In city. 





Evwarp K. Nicno.son. 


SHAW & NICHOLSON, 
General Law Practice. 
Sanford Bidg., - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
Refer to Connecticut National Bank. 


CLITUS H. KING, 
Attorney at Law, 
Reom 8, Bishop Block, 
BRIDGEPORT, _ - 


SAMUEL C. SHAW 





CONN. 
COLLECTIONS, REPORTING axp COMMERCIAL LAW 


Refers to Connecticut Natiobal Bank, Vincent Bros., 
T. L. Watson & Co., Bankers. 





Bacon WAKEWAS. Henny C. Burrovens. 


|/VAKEMAN & BURROUGHS, 
Attorneys and Counsclore at Law, 
15-16 Sturdevant Place, 925 Main St., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Refer to City Nations) Dank, Connecticut Nat‘l Bank- 


JESSE A. STEWART, 


Attorney at Law, 


Room €, Sanferd Building. 
BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 





COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to James Staples & Co., Bankers. 
ANDREW J. EWEN, 
Att:rney at Law, 


DERBY. CONN. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. ° 


—_— — 





Refers to Birmingham National Bank. 


CORNE LIUS J. DANAHER, 





Alton ney, 


4 Wilcox Block, MERIDEN, CONN, 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 


Refers to Home National Bank. 





FLLMER G. DERBY, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Office: VY. M. C, A., Bldg., | MIDDL Sows. 
Mesidence: 283 Court St., 5 con 


Refers to Middlesex County National Bank. 


THOMAS BOWEN, 


Attorney at Law, 
NAUGATUCK, CONN, 
IN ALL COURTS. COMMER( 

AXD COLLECTIONS 


tefers to Naugatuck Natio 





PRACTICE TAL LAW 


nal Bank. 





LBERT McCLELLAN MATHEWSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Offices: 304-305 Exchange Building, 

121 Cherch Street. Elevator, 865 Chapel st. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
COMMERCIAL, PROBATE, INSOLVENCY LAW AND 

COLLECTIONS. 
References: First National Bank, Mec! 
Bank, National New Haven Bank, City Dank 


W . F. DELANEY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Rooms 2 and 3 Commercial Uall, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to Mechanics’ Natioz 


IAT a 
® BIRNEY TUTTLE, 
al 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Rooms 314 to 317 First National Bank, Bldg. 
NEW HAVEN, CUNN. 
FULLY. EQUIPPED COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
Refers to First Nat. Bank, Yale Nat peak, The Peck & 
Bishop Co., Warehousemen ; The W A. Le kley Co.. Lum- 


ber Dealers; Houghton, Mifflin & (o., York & Boston; 
The Soper Lamber Co., Chicago, I! 


hanics’ National 





nl Ban¥. 








RERNARD * er .s 
EDWIN 8. THOMA 


EDWARD W. W. LYNCH. 


LYNCH & THOMAS, 


General Law Practice, 


Rooms 402-403 First Nat. Bank Building, 
42 Charch Street, NEW HAVEN. (CONN, 
liefer to First National Bank or any bank in City. 





C. H. HARRIMAN. K. R. KELSEY, JR. 
[{ARRIMAN & KELSEY, 


Attorne,s at Law, 


First Nat. Bank Bidg. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Telephone 1357-5 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 
tefer to First National Bank, Mechanics’ National Bank. 


5°7 





DELAWARE. 
WILLIAM H. HEALD, 
Attorney at Law, 





301 Equitable Building. Wilmington, DEL. 


COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL, LAW, INSOLVENCY 
AND CONTESTED LITIGATION, 


HERBERT L. RICE, 


Attorney at Law, 


Ferd Building, 10th and Market Sts, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. RESIDENT 
AGENT, NON-RESIDENT CORPORATIONS. 





Refers to the Equitable Guarantce & Trust Co. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
LLEN*k Y RANDALL WEBB, 


(Of late firm of Webb & Webb.) 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 
416-418 5th Street, N. W., WASHINGTOR, D.C. 
Practice before U.S. Su Court, Court of Claims 
partments 


Courts of District of Columbia and De 


of ‘'. 8. Government. 


Collection given prompt attention. 


References : Rigger National Bank ; American Security & 
Trust Co. ; Central National Bank ; Second National Bank 
of Washington, D.C. 


JAMES W. BEVANS, 


Attorney at Law, 
620 F Strect Northwest, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ASSOCIATE IN 
PATENT AND PATENT CATSES, 
EXPERT SERVICE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 
PATENTS, CAVEATS, DESIGNS, TRADE MARKS, ETC. 
General Puncstem 








GE ORGIA, 





Water McELReata. EMMETT MCELREATH 


McELREATH & McELREATH. 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 


715-717 Temple Court. 
ATLANTA, GEORGI\1. 
GENERAL LAW PKACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 

Reference; Third National Bank of Atlanta. 


E. £. POMEROY, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


319-21 Temple Court, ATLANTA, GA, 
COMMERCIAL SE EV ERPOCATORIES AND 
JEPOSITIONS. 
PRACTICE i BANKR UPTCY counts. 
Refers to Neal Loan & Banking Co., Atlanta; Martetta 
o., Blackshear, Ga. 


Guano Co., Atlanta; A. P. Brantley C 3 
Mari-tta Paper Mills, Marietta, Ga. 








A. P. BRADSTREET, 
Attorney at Law, 


Odd Fellows’ Bidg. WATERBURY, CONN. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refers to Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston. 
CURTIS DEAN, 
Attorney at Law, 





WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 
GENERAL PRACTICE, COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Windham National Bank. 


PRICHARD K. HINES. 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


24 Washington Block, MACON, GA 





JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 


Aittorney and Counselor at Law, 


566 Mulberry Street, MACON, GA 
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GEORGIA, conrinueD. 





Isaac BECKETT. Gro. W. BECKETT 


BECKETT & BECKETT, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


ABSTRACTS OF LAND TITLES. INVESTORS’ 
TORNEYS. CUMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS. 


Refer to any ay bank in ta. 








IDAHO. 


NEAL & DAVIDSON, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Rooms 58 to 61 Sonna Bldg, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Practice in all State and Federal Courts, and before U.S. 
Land Office. Commerciai, Corporation and Banking Liti- 
—_ specialty. Fully equipped collection department 

er management of able attorney. 

gee ee : American Bonding& Trust Co.,of Baltimore 
City; Mercanitle aay mero Snow-(Cburen and various other 
collection agencies; Capital State B’k of senate Boise, Idaho 














MARYLAND. 





Hi. ¥. BREADY. MORTON 8. SMITH. 


Law and Collections. 


512 Law Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


PRACTICE IN ALL OF STATE AND 
FEDERAL COURTS. 





Refer to Francis E. Yewell, Jas. T. Miller, National 
Union Bank. 





N RUFUS GILL. 
ROBERT L. GILL. 


ROGER T. GILL. 
ALBERT 8. GILL, 


RUFUS GILL & SON» 
Altorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Wallis Building, 215 St. Paul Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refer to Central Foundry of New York, Baltimore Trust 
& ciuarantee Co., Henry . en Mfg. Co.. Fidelity & De- 
posit Trust Co. of Maryland. 





WALTER H. HARRISON, JR. 
Attorney at Law. 


Collections and Commercial Law. 


307 Law Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Refers to any banx in Baltimore. C. C. Sartgis & Bros., 20 
Water St. Kingsberry, Samuel & Co. 


JOHN J. HURST, 


Aitorney at Law, 
513-514 Law Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
NOTARY IN OFFICE. 


COLLECTIOFE, COMMERCIAL LAW AND 
OLVENCY LITIGATION. 





Refers to Commonwealth Bank, Nat’! Bank of Baltimore. 





NOTARY PUBLIC. 
HARRY L. PRICE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Room 202 Herald Bldg, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Telephones: C. & P., 3545; Home, 427. 
onaeett William H. Bosley, ¢ the bank firm John 8. 
# Co., Baltimore, Md.; Deering Harvester Co., 
Chivas, Ti. ; Senator Olin Bryan, Pant, M4, 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


GEORGE A. PERKINS, 


Counselor at Law, 





SHELDON & SANBORN, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
Niles Building, BOSTON. 


Reference :—Central National Bank. 





CaBLe AppRESs “HERBAK.” Established 1881. 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
30 Court Street, (Phone3#21.) BOSTON, MASS. 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. 


Collections and Commercial Litigation given prompt 
attention. Bankruptcy and nee Law a specialty. 
Depositions taken. Make commirsion to Herbert L. Baker, 
Notary Public. 
References: ~tesans Trust & Safe Deposit Co. or any 
bank in Boston. 


JOSEPH J. GALLAGHER, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Room 39, 113 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS. 
Residence, 108 Pearl Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
CULLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 





Refers to pieprepotiten National Bank, Beacon Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co. 





Joun N. FLEIsuer. Bens. F. Hatnes. 


FLEISHER & HAINES, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Reoms 503 and 504, 31 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refer to Massachusetts Loan & Trust Co. 





FRED. WADSWORTH MOORE. OLIVER WADSWORTH SHEAD 
Telephone, 1257 Haymarket. 


MOORE & SHEAD, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
5 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Law and Corporation Practice. 


Refer to Mercantile Trust Co., Lee, s nome & Co., 
kers; Vermilye & Co. Bankers; Bra t & Co., 
Browning, King & Co., C tothiers ; U Selverstay Press Cam- 
eritge: € . C. Harvey & Co., Piano Mfrs.; Arthur C. Har- 
vey Co., Wholesale Steel. 


JOHN W. CONNELLY, 


Attorney at Law, 


Union Savings Bank Building, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 











COLLECTIONS AND COMME’CIAL LAW. 
Reference: The National Union Bank. 


HENRY J. FIELD, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Hevey Block, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS AND 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to Franklin Coney ty National Bank or any other 
bank in city. 


JOHN M. DUNLEA, 


Counsellor at Law, 


Rooms 2 and 3, 210 Merrimack Street, 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 














Refers to Essex National Bank. 


AMBROSE CLOGHER, 


. Counselor at Law, 


Savings Bank Building, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
HINSDALE, MASS. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


picwarel N 





Refers to the 





15 Court Square, BOSTON. 
NOTARY PUBLIC. DEPOSITIONS TAKEN. 
Telephone, 2117-2. Master in'‘Chancery for Middlesex. 


Bank, Pittsficld Na 
‘Pitstieid. 


tional Bank and Third National 






WILLIAM C. FORD, 


Attorney at Law, 


Central Bailding, LAWRENCE, MAgs, 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refers to Arlington Natl Bank, Essex Savi Bank, 
Bay State National Bank and Lawrence Savi ngs fenk 


HIARRY R. LAWRENCE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Central Building, LAWRENCE, MASsa, 
Telephone, 459-12. 
COLLECTIONS AND 'D COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to Arlington National Beak, Bay Gente National 
Savings Baak, 





pees, pest F Couch, Treasurer Lawrence 
F. A. Warren, Clothing. 





JEREMIAH CROWLEY. JAMES T. O'HEARY, 


CROWLEY & OHEARN. 


Attorneys at Law, 


137 Central Street, opposite American louse, 
LOWELL, MASS. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 





Refer to Lowell Trust Co. 
JAMES G. HILL, 
Attorney at Law, 


39 Hildreth Building, LOWELL, MASS, 


COLLECTIONS, BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS. 
CONTESTED LITIGATIONS. 





Refers to Middlesex Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 





| ARTHUR BOGUE, 


Attorney at Law, 


33 Central Square, LYNN, MASS, 
Telephone 585-5. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Central National Bs Bank, First National Bank, 
Wm. O’Shea, 112 Market strect. 


THOMAS F. SHEEHAN, 


Counselor at Law, 
343 Union Street, LYNN, MASS, 


Rooms § and 9 Bergengren Bidg, Central Square. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 








Refers to Central National Bank. 





Hosgza M. KNow.rTon. ArT 
Otis Szanury Coox. 


KNOWLTON & PERRY, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Ne. 1 Masonic Bidg, Union & Picasant Sits, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Refer to any bank in city 


ARTHUR P. CARPENTER, 
Attorney at Law, 
No. 1 Kimbell Block. @8 Main Street, 


Telephone 136-4. 
PERSONAL steel TO GENERAL PRAC- 


un E. Perry. 





Refers to Berkshire National Bank and Adams Nation- 
al Bank. 


F. W. WOODBURY, 


Collections, Real Estate, Insurance, 
Odd Fellows’ Building, Reem 11. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, - + MASS. 








Refers to North Attleboro National Bank. 





Ww. H. Feren. WixsLow H. Epwakps. 


FrEIKER & EDWARDS, 
Attorneys at Law, 


North= BAMrse N—East. 
usetts, 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 





Be odo hoor Lote 


fe HM io nyhe & digo 





ey | 








_ Court Judges of Mississippi. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. conTinuen. 


P. J. McCUSKER, 


Counselor at Law, 
60 Washington Street, SALEM, MAS*. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 





Refers to Mercantile National Bank. 





Cuagies L. GARDNER. CuaRLes G. GARDNER. 
GARDNER & GARDNER, 
Counselors at Law, 


Court Sauare Theatre Ballding, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS, 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 


Refer to any bank in city. 





Wa. E. Kinney L. T. PLUMugs. 
KINNEY & PLUMMER, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Court Square Theatre Bailding, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refer to Hampden Loan & Trust Co 


PATRICK KILROY, 


Counselor at Law. 





Court Square Theatre Bailding, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Refers to Pynchon National Bank. 


CHAS. G. WASHBURN, 


Attorney at Law, 
TAUNTON, - + - MASS. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO BUSINESS OF 
NON-RESIDENTS. NOTARY LN OFFICK. 


Reference: Taunton National tional Bank. 
HIENRY C. DAVIS, 
Counselor at Law, 


WARE, MASS. 
GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


COLLECTIONS. 








Refers to Ware National Bank. 


FELDWARD J. TIERNE Y, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
Room 1, Gowdy Block, WESTFIELD, 





MASS. 


References :—First Metoust Bank, Westfield, Mass. ; 
mart business house or 


RICE, KING & RICE, 


Counselors at Law, 
19 Pearl Street, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Prac’ = and United States Courts. 
Ho aries, Type- Write sin Nay Depositions Take-. 
Commercial Litigation : L ee jon aad Rail. 





Law. 
Probat« and Insolvency Cases. Trusts and 
we Departinent Thoroughly Dauloped for Prompt 


Refer to any Bak or Dustness House in Worcester. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Ara. B. Repgrio, Lovuts A. Repgrrro. 
REPETTO & REPETTO, 


Attorneys at Law, 


ATL aes CITY, N.J., 37 Law Baildcing. 
LADEL*HIA PA, 
Philadelphia Otlice: 717 w alnut Street. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
Refer to Union National Bank. 








Jous C. Sms. ALsent H. DaRNELL. 


SIMS & DARNELL, 


Counselors at Law, 
ATLANTIC CIT V N. 9, 

22 and 23 Real Es'ate and Law Bailding. 
Long Distance Tclephone, 641-X. 


PROCTORS n ADMIRA'ITY SUPREME COURT 
EXAMINER. NOTARY PUBLIC 


R f-r te At'antic C.ty Natoral Bank, Seennd Na 
tional Bank, Farmers’ National Bank. Mt. Holly. 


REX A. DONNELLY, 


Attorney at Law, 
BRIDGETON, . ° ° trie 
MASTER AND SOLICITOR IN 


GENERAL PRACTI( E. 





N. J. 
CHANCERY. 
COLLECTIONS. 
Refers to Cumberland National Bank. 


FE. D. WEAVE 


Counselor at Law, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
GENERAL PRACTICE, COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS. 
Resident Agent for non-resid c -rporations. 





Refers to National State Rank. 


ALBERT C. HEULINGS, 
Attorney at Law, 
Temple Building. nr 





41 ; Market Street, 
N, N. 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND ( pant LECTIONS. 


Acts as resident agent for non-resident corporations. 
Refers to National State bank and Security Trust Co, 


yoe 'NG,ARROWSMITH & ELY, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 


Hudson Trust Bid'g., 53 Newark St. HOBOKEN, N. J. 


ALEXANDEE C. YOUNG. EUSEBIUS W. ARROWSMITH, JR. 
BOYD 8. ELY 


Alexander C. Young, County Attorney of Hudson County. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT. 





Nefer to Hudson Trust Co. 


HARLES E. HENDRICKSON, JR., 
Attorney at Law, 


Commercial Trast Co. Bldg. Jersey City, X. J. 
Telephone No, 235-B. 
Solicitor, Matter and Examiner in Chancery. Suprem 
Court Examiner. Secretary of The Buildiug Material 
Dealers’ Ars’n of Hudson County, N. J. Commercial, Cor- 
poration, Probate and Equity Practice. General Civii Liti- 
gation Prompt and cnergetic attention given to collec- 
tions, commercial litigation, foreclosure of mortgages, 
examinations, and taking of dc epositions. 


Reference : — First National Bank of Jersey City, Others 
on application. 


J. HERBERT POTTS, 


Attorney at Law, 


Solicitor, Master and Examiper in Chancery Lee ~ 4 Tub- 
lic. Bankruptcy & Corporation Law a Specia’ Wo 
CUMMERCIAL TRUST CUMPANY BUILDING 
15 te 21 Exchange Place, JERSEY CITY, N iJ. 
Prompt and careful attention given to Collections, Com- 
mercial Litigation, foreclosure of mortgages, examination 
of titles, and taking of depositions. Act as New Jersey 
coms for Corporations incorporated under New Jersey 
aws 
hwferences :—Iindson County National Bank; Commer- 


cial Trust Lo ; Hon. John J, Toffey, Ex Sheriff ‘of Hudson 
County. 











MISSISSIPPI. 





CHAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 


ROSEDALE, Belivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 
et to Memphis National Bank, Momphis, Tenn. ; 
‘National Bank, New York City. Supreme 


iad 


PROBERSON & DEMAREST, 


Counselors at Law. 


Commercial Trust Ge: Bide. Jersey City, N. J. 
Telephone w3!. 
We collect accounts in. tan City, Hoboken, ot Eton 
Weat Hoboken, Weehawken, Union iit |. Town of 
Union Township, West New York, Couemre Ss orth 
gen, and will eend a collector to any part of North New 
Jersey on guarantee of car fare. Depositions taken by 


Notary In office, 
References:—New York.—B —Bradford A. Bullock, 220 
x 2- n& Co, Jersey Cay — Come 





Title Guarani & ‘lrust Co, 
Bank, = 


CHAS. F. AXTELL, 


Counselor at Law, 


Trust Co. Building, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Refers to First National Bank, Morristown Trust Co. 


HENRY H. FRYLING, 


Atorney and Counselor at Law, 
921 Pradential Building, NEWARK, N.J. 
Telephone 2733. 


GENERAL PRACTICR COMMERCIAL. COLLECTON 
CORPORATION LAW 


I want your pe tbr and will give them prompt, per- 
sonal] attention 


Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. 


JOHN J. HOPPIN, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


160 Market Street, NEWARK, WN. J. 
COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY ae TO. 








American Suret; wt ark. 
References | County Ak, Rank. Newark. 
Skipper & Ten Eyck. Attorneys, Newark. 





J BAYARD KIRKPATRICE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 
532 Pradential Building, NEWARK, N. J. 
HANDLES ALL KINDS OF LEGAL BUSINESS, 
Refers to Fidelity Trust Co., Essex County Nat’l Rank. 


WAL TER P. LINDSLEY, 
Altorney at Taw, 
Lawyers’ Belldine,. 1 O4 eemee Street, 
Collections. 


Merchants’ National Rank, Newark. 
1). H. Dunbam., Pres. Firemen _— Co.,New’k 
Judge Frederic Adams, Newar'! 


W. ILLIAM ADGATE ZORD, 





NOTARY. 
References : 





Attorney at Law, 
National Bank Building, 


ORANGE, ¥. J. 


Reference :—Orange National Bank. 


THOMAS J. BEARDMORE, 
Attorney at Law, 


Paterson National Bank Buiiding, 
152 Market Strect, PATERSON, N. J. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


* Refers to Paterson National Bank, First National Bank, 
or any business houre in the city. 








Toomas M. Simonton. WILLIAM O. MICKREL. 


S/MONTON & MICKEL, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Second National Bank Bldg, PATERSON, N. J. 
Prompt personal attention given to all matters. 


Reference :—Second National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 


J, B. COWARD, 


Attorney and Counselor. 


109 Park Avenue, PLAINFIELD, NJ. 
CORPORATION, INSOLVENCY AND CONTESTED 
LITIGATION. COLLECTIONS PERSONALLY 
HANDLED. 


Reference :—City National Bank. 








Local one. Long Distance Telephone. 
ephone Call 1502. 


[RWIN W."SCHUL TZ, 


Counselor at Law, “ee 
SPECIAL MASTER IN. CHANCERY, | SPPREME 
OURT COMMISSIUNER, KX-JUD 


WAR cu 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
PHILLIPSBURG, - -' es - NSS. 


Act as Resident Agent for Non resident Corporations. 
to ‘ 
; pbeters.to, Fist Nationa? Bankof Easton, Pa.,or-Phillips- 
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_ NEW VERSEY, CONTINUED. 


SCOTT SCAMMELL, 


Attorney at Law, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building, TRENTON, N. J. 
COMMERCIAL, CORPORATE AND INSOLVENCY 
LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 








Refers to First National Bank, Trenton Trust & Saf+ 
Deposit Co. » Garret DL. W. Vroom, State Law Reporter. 


JOHN SYKES, 


Counselor at Law, 

111 East State Street, TRENTON, 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 

Resident Agent for non-resident corporations. 








N. J. 





Refers to First National Bank. 
A, H. SWACKHAMER, 


Counselor at Law, 
MASTER IN CHANCERY AND SUPREME COURT 














EXAMINER. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
WOODBURY,- - - ° N. J, 
Refe st to First Natiora’ Ba Bank. 
NEW ‘YORK. ° 
Telephone Connecticn, 


A BRAHAM GOLDFARB, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


S87 Nassau Street. 
Mannattan Berough. NEW YORK. 


References :-—Wm. Cierten, & Sons, Bankers; Sapovit & 
Rosenthal, Clothing Mfrs ; Goldfard, Wholesale Milli- 
nery, gy ig 4 ; M. Phill; ' Son, Shirt Mfrs., 24-26 White 

J. Coun & “Co., cloak Mfrs., 101 Bleecker Street: 
All of New Y ork City. Surrogates "practice a Sveciaity. 


RONALD K. BROWN, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 

Central Bank Building, 320 Broadway, N. ¥ 

General Practice in Stite and Federal Courts. Corpora- 
tion, Insurance, Commercial, rromate and Real Estate . 
Examining Counsel of Lawyers’ Title Insurance Company 
of New York. Attorney for the Merchants’ Trust © 
pany of New York. 

Reference :—Edwin Langion, President Central Na- 
tional Hank of New York City. 


RICHARD M. FARRIES, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law. 
149 Broadway, CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1243 Cortlandt. General Law Practice. 

Refers to North ppttican | Trust Co., N. Y., American 


Duplex Steel Co., N. Y. Mare, Hudson County Trust 
Co. o of Hoboken. Arthur W. Snow, of Garficla National 














H. E. LEE, 0. H. LONGFELLOW, G. H. D, FOSTER. 
[4 LONGFELLOW & FOSTER, 


Attorneys and Counselors, 


Room 620,141 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL, CORPORATION 
AND PROBATE LAW. INSOLVENCY LITIGATION. 


Refer to Knickerbocker Trust Co., Kelley, Miller & Co., 
Rankers. 


POTTER & MINER, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row. New York. 
INSURANCE, BANKING & CORPORATION LAWS. 
General Practice in State and Federal Courts. 


Comme cial Collections: We maintain an efficient de- 
peereeet for the collection of commercial claims, and fol- 
the aoe rule of remitting proceeds to earch 
t imm ig upon collection. Notaries Public 

and Sm ob te in office, 

References :—New York City: Agnenionn Unio? Life In- 
surance ( ompany, ll Depadwat: G. Spalding & Bros., 
126 Nassau St.; Beiding Bros, & hy 455 Broadway; * meri- 
can Bicycie Co., Park Row Beilding: Hon. George R. Bid 
well, Collector of Customs; R. L. Coleman. Pres. Western 
Wheel vara. 36 Warren 8t.; Grignard Lithographing Co., 

West 








THOMAS T. SEELYE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
32 William Street, NEW YORK. 
COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL LAW, INSOLVENCY, 
PROBATE, LNSURANCE, CORPORATION LAW, 


Refers to Cotonial Bank, New York. Arnold Green of 
Westera Reserve Trust Co., Cleveland. 





POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 
306 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 
Practice in State and Federal Courts. 


TILMOT LINCOLN MOREHOUSE, 
Altorney and Counselor at Law. 


No. 26 Court ®treet, Brooklyn, NEW YORK. 
Cable Address: “ Tricorne.”* 


A. practice in State and Federal Courts. Collection 

ment under special management. Personal calls and 

qu uick reports a specialty. Commercial, Corporation, Real 

tate and Surrogate Law a special ey. Depositions taken 

in New York City, or Brooklyn, before Wilmot L. More- 
house, Notary. 


References ; 
on application. 


ALFRED A. GUTHRIE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
(Rooms 9 and 10) 
Albany County Bank Bidg, AUBANY, N.Y. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
References Furnished. 


FLDWIN W. SANFORD, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


91 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Refers to Albany County Bank, Albany County Savings 
Bank, Mechanics & Farmers’ Savings Dank. 


GZLORGE S. HINCKEL, 
General Practitioner ia Federal and 
State Courts, 


119 State Street, ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
References :—First National Bank, Merchan‘s’ National 
Bank. 


LEWIS R. PARKER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
Standing Examiner in the Unt United States Circuit Court in 
the Norihern District of New York. 
Testimony taken at any point | witain the District. 


Eaters a4 Albany City National Bank or any bank in Al- 


bany, N 
B. GORHAM, 
Collections and General Accounting, 
Mercantile Reporting, 


All Collections receive my prompt personal attention. 
Keep plaintiff fully advised. 


Rooms 221 222 Metcalf Bldg, AUBURN, N. Y¥. 


Refers to Geo. B. Lon gatreet. Cashier Nat. Rank of 
Auburn ; Chas. Hoskins, Cashier Cayuga Co. Nat. Bank. 


HARLAN ALLEN, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 





Brooklyn :—Nassau National Bank ; others 























GENERAL LAW PRACTICE, 
Si Main Street, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Refers to First National Bank. 





Heyry W. Fox. Witnsur B. Granpison. 
FOX & GRANDISON, 


Attorneys and Counselors, 
109 Erie County Bank Bidg, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


References :—Union Bank ; Fidelity Trust & Guarantee 
Co. 


Epwarp C. Mason. Katru A. KeLLoge. 


MASON & KELLOGG, 
Lawyers, 
796 and 798 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N.Y 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 


General Counsel of United Exporters and Traders Assocta- 
tion of America 





HERBERT P. QUEAL, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE, COLLECTIONS, 
S18 Pradential Building, BUFFALO, XN, y, 





lteference :—Columbla National Bank. 
THEODORE B. SHELDON 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
GENERAL LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 
$01 Eliicett Square, BUFFALO, NX. y, 





Refers to Niagara Bank of Baffalo; Notary with Seal. 
GEORGE W. WEYAND, 
Altiorney and Counselor at Law, 


COLLECTIONS AND GENERAL PRACTICE. 
803 Ellicett Square, BUFFALO, N. ¥, 


Refers to Fidetity Trost & Guarantee Co. ; Frank C. Fer. 
& 





guson, Erie County Bank 
JAMES H. BERNS, 
Attorney at Law, 


COLLECTIONS. 
COMMERCIAL LAW A SPECIALTY. 
First National Bank Bidg, COHOES, N. Y, 
Refers to Manufacturers’ Bank of Cohoes. 


NELSON H. ANIBAL, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 
Darling Block, GLOVERSVILLE, N. ¥ 














References :—Fulton County National Bank; Manu- 


facturers & Merchants Bank. 
EMPEY & McKENZIE, 


Altorneys and Counselors at Law, 


COMMERCIAL LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 
Powers Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Refer to Fidelity Trust Co. 


JAMES L. HOTCHKISS, 


— and Ci sea 


ERAL ye PRACTIC 
COLLECTIONS AND © OMMERCIAL LAW. 
DEPOSITIONS TAKE 


203-205 Chamber of Commerce, neouaevmn, N.Y. 


References :—Traders’ Nat. Bank ; Rochester Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co. ; Security Trust Co 


ZACHARY P. TAYLOR, 
PUBLISHER OF 
Guilbert’'s Annotations of Hun and Ap.- 
pellate Division Reports, 


ALSO TAYLOR'S ANNOTATIONS OF MISCELLAX- 
EOUS REPURTS, SHOWING THE DETE ry, oe 
OF CASES IN COURT OF APPEALS, E 


65 German Ine, Bide, Satuineren:, . v 


(20. M. WILLIAMS, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
PRACTICE IN ALL STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 


Personal and prompt attention to collections. Remit the 
same dav of collection. 
#pecial attention in cese of tension. Depositions om 


Notary Public, Commissione: pane Remegremnes fe oties. 
city ational or aby 











References : “Merctante. 9 Flour 
bank In city. Any Judge in the Dist: 





WILLIAM. F. CANOUGII. GEORGE B. DOLSEN. 
CANOUGH & DOLSEN, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
SOLICITORS IN BANKRUPTCY. 


CESSES LETRA Toe IN orate AND 

DERAL COUR 

DEPOSITIONS. ah RY_ IN OFFICE, 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


603 Kirk Bailding. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Refer Niagara Bank of Buffalo. 








Reference :—National Bank of Syracuse. 
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EP EDWARD D. CHAPMAN, 


Attorney at Law, 
COLLECTIONS. 
jooms 993 910 University Block, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Reference :—The Trust & Dépostt Co. 


(LAUDE L. FORBES, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
719-731 University Bleck, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





—New York, Creditots’ Mercantile Agency, 
Hradford Arthur Bullock, 220 Broadway. 


Cable ee pul: dina ; 
pall of syracuse. Additional References on 


Syractiae, 
request. 





FREDERICK W. THOMSON. RAY B. SMITH. 
THOMAS WOODS. FRANK L. WUUDS. 


THOMSON, WOODS & SM/ITH, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law. 


GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. 
COLLECTION PREARTMENT UNDER SUPERVISION 
OF COMPETENT ATTORNEYS. 
Nos. 618, 619, €20 and 622 Kirk Block, SYRACUSE, N 
Refer to First National “Bank ; Third National Bank, 
Trust & 


t Co. 





CORNELIUS HANNAN, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Ne. 18 Beardman Bullding, 
Cer. Falton and River Sts., TROY, N. Y¥. 


COLLECTIONS, PROBATE, REAL ESTATE AND 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Reference :—The Central National Benk. 


H., 0. INGALLS, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
13 Keenan Building. TROY, N. Y. 


ALL CLAIMS PROMPTLY REPORTED AND MONIES 
RETURNED DAY COLLECTED. 
Collection Department under my personal supervision, 
Commercial, Corporation and Bankruptcy Law a Specialty. 
Refers to Mutual National Bank ; Harvey & Eddy, Whole 


talera; Stout & penagiee, Wholesalers; West Side Foundry 
Co,, or any Bank in Troy. 


CLARENCE £. McNUTT, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Reom 209, Times Bidz, TROY, N. Y¥. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 








References :—United National Bank and Manufacturers’ 
National Bank. 


J. FRANK ROGERS, 


Attorney and Counselor, 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL Law, 


16 Arcade, ou UTICA, N.Y. 
Refers to A. D. Mathers & Co.’s Bank. 


J. D. F. STONE, 


Attorney at Law, 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW 
A SPECIALTY. 
20 Arende Building, 


Refers to First National Bank. 


CHARLES A. TALCOTT,|™ 
Atiorney and Counselor, 
CARRFULLY EQUIPPED COLLECTION DEPART. 
UTICA, N. ¥. 
eters to Onetila Co. Bank ; Utica Nat. Bank. 








UTICA, N. ¥. 





H. W. LOOMIS, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Rooms 22-23 Akron Savings Bank Building, 
AKBON, OHIO. 


Practice in at Courts. We collect your claims or feturn 
them. ‘in all cases report promptly. Notary Public. 


to Akron sovinge 3 Rank, The India Rubber Co., 
Judge 3 A. Kohlez. Other references farnianed on appli- 
cation 





. O.PARSONS. Ht. B. TATE, 
F. B. BURCH. Mgr. Col. & Rep. Dept. 


PARSONS & BURCH, 


Collections, Commercial Law 
and Contested Litigation. 
vings Bank Buildi 
40, 41 and 42 AvgaR VAT" an a ng, 
REMITTANCES MADE DAY COLLECTION IS MADE. 
toSecoad National Bank, Central Sevings B 
trl Bk, Guardian Savings Be, Navi Biscuit Co aod 
nd (lew O.andH.&. L. Agency, Pi 


ner Co., The B. F. arich Ci Go., ots. Ensohangs Tas Wen 
ing Co., The Goeb 


ALEX. ROEBLIXG, 
J.P. 





Ae BOEBLING, 
y Public. 


OEBLING & ROEBLING 


Altorneys and Counselors at Law, 
8S. E. Cor. 4th & Main Sts,, CINCINNATI, O. 
UNUSUAL FACILITIES IN MERCANTILE 

. LITIGATION : 4 
References: Atlas Nat’] Bank, Cincinnati Sav’gs Society. 


Cc. C. ARCHER. G. ¥. OSLER: 


ARCHER. &_ OSLER, 


Attorneys at Law, 

Room 60, Atlas Bank Bidg, 518 Walnut St.. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
NOTARY AND STENOGRAPHER IN OFFICE. 

Refer to Fourth National Bai Bank, Atias Nations! Bank, 
Cypress ember Co., Kheime & Mi Ny holesale Notions ; 
Joe Wholesale Notions ; Butter oe J. M: 
Ge agho: ft & Laue 





n & Co., Mfg. Machine ; Foun- 


| ae esalé Frais; J. 8. Hammer & 
vo., Whoiesal 


JNO. 0. ECKERT. 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


Rooms 65-66 St. Paul Bldg, CINCINNATI, O. 
CULLEUTION DEPARTMENT UNDER PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION. 


NOTARY. 





DEPOSITIONS TAKER. 


References : Second National I Bank, Louls Manss, Rem- 
mer’s Soap Co., Geo. A. Thayer Co., Carpet Mfrs. 





HERMAN STEINBERG, ERNST, 
Attorney at Law. Adjuster and and ‘Notary Public. 


FeRNST & STEINBERG, 
Law and Collections, 


Traveling Adjusters—Collections Everywhere. 
Counsel Reem: Cin’nati Credit Men's Ase’n. 
Rooms 1325-1329 Union Sav’gs Bank & Trust 
‘ Co.’s Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


References: Equitable ational Beak, Popes 
heimer & Sons, Tullidge & Go., U 

The Jos. R. LY 4. “Co., » Metres, Boylk — 
ag warttron Works, Ratterman & Lut, Lo 

he Queen City ‘Printing Ink Co. J@A.F 


JNO. W. ARNOLD, 
A eeney « and Counselor at Law, 
740 eet hey Bidg, CUERVELAND, 0. 
fection fhepe feportieg g and Forw yang 
ce Reterences ces :—Local—The Cley Cleveland Tras C ; The Am- 


Teare 
The V he 
Ohio Moulding & ‘Mfe Co 
Glick: ogee Co. ¢ The Chevitand Brass an 
obn Wapamsker a 
olins Mfg. Co., New York ; A. ‘Boos hi 
Gin 


Am ine 1 
yy ah ag, Norfolk ; The Fernivuré P 
poring’ Co. eAmert 


West- 
iman & Co., 


tix & Go 








rs bp my 


sets. Hs nen tie wy 


BACON anv CLAY, 
Arrorners AND Counsecors at Law, 
SOCIETY POR SAVINGS BUILOING, 
CLEVELAND. O. 








RICHARD BACON. ALBERT A, CLAY... 


ee 


FRED. C. GEIGER, 


Com:rercial Law, 


Reporting and Collections, 
829 Society for Savings Bidg, 
CLEVELAND,” po. a : vase OHIO 
We collect your om or — it, In any case 
re 3 
Notaries, Stenog. apher, ons Distance *Phone, ete. 
Refers to United Banking and Savings Co. 


ELLIOTT & JOHNSTON, 


Attorneys at Law, 


713 Society for Savings CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Tel. Main 38 3804 J. 





Ww. W. ELLIOTT. Vv. 0, JOHNSTON. 


Refer to Wade Park Banking Co.: C:eveland Trust Co. 
F. A. Kendall, State Agent Penn Mutual Life. 


NOSE, PINNEY & WILLAKD, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Society for Savings Buiding, CLEVELAND, onto, 
Kx-Judge Conway W. Nosie 

E. Jay PIxxEy 

oo C, WILLARD 
Counsel for Cleveland & Banking Company. 

Home conte Loan Association. 
* Brotherhood of Railroad Trainuen 
and other Corporations. 





Two Notaries and ower office assistants. 
Thoroughly equipped for Legal work of every character. 


FRANK G. CARPENTER. HABRY A. CLAREE. 


CARPENTER G CLARKE 


Attorneys at Law, 
Rooms 26, 27 end 2% Dispatch Building, 
” COLUMBUS, O110. “ 
CORPORATION AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Refer eee Se Cite + First National eretost 
any veni | ine 0., Piqua Handle & Mfg. 
The Flint & Wailime M Mia bo. “the ir adstreet Agency, The 
Coiumbus Mercbandise Co., The Columbus Dispatch. 


F-. S. MONNETT, 


EX-ATTY. GENERAL OHIO, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Rooms 607-t08 “ The Wyandotte,” 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
GENERAL PRACTICE E IXCLUING COLLECTION: 








References :—Citizens’ Savings B’k. Merchants & Manuf. 
National Bank, Buckeye B Co., Columbus B Co. 
erent Drug ae. Co., ‘The David vu. 


©.H. 
gobs Mig. Go., M. C. Lilley @ Co. 
COtorees Furst National Bank, Macgtna. 





NEVIN & NEVIN, 


Attorneys at Law, 


Reom 52 Callahan Bank Building, 
DAYTON, OHIO, 
- GENERAL PRACTICE ALL COURTS. 


m1 to City National Bank, nik, Winters pegene| 
K. Mc Whoilesaie G ie 


Cc. B. NEVIN. 


cintyre Oo., Wh 
Co., Mfg’rs Brick Machines ; Senn neaior Co. = 





JNO. N. VAN DEMAN. EDW. E. BURKHART. 
WALTER D. CLINE. 


|e DEMAN, BURKHART § CLINE, 
Lawyers, 
Offices, Davies Building, DAYTON, OHIO. 


comrone? ION AND COMMERCIAL pRAC TIE 
: ATE AND FEDERAL COURT: 


Pa... :—Wibters National Bank, City National Tank, 
Gem Shirt Co. (Shirt Mfrs. a5 Legier, Barlo ow & Co. (Waele 
sale Dey Gee Goods) ; Rae. ey Co., 


hicle Wheels), Terre tiaute, la. ; Wines! Ga. (ve 
) erre Hau 
Co, “rlint, Mich. 


W. 0. SuEPHE 
STANLEY SHAFFER. Telephone No. 221. 


:| SHEPHERD & SHAFFER 
Attorneys ai Law, 


Office i Sutherland Building, 114 Digh Street, 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 


COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL AND 
CORPORATIO. 


References: First National Ban Bank, Second National Bank. 


_H. BEAM, 


Altorney at Law, 


104-105 Bird Building. MANSFIELD. 0. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE AND COLLECTIONS. 
ROTARY PI PUBLIC. 


of Mansfield, KichlandiSayings Bank, 
qefereneges Bank of Manatied, Wiehland 
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OHIO, conTinueD. 


GRANT £. MOUSER, 


Attorney, 


MARION, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Refers True, President Marion County Bank ; 
Peter ea. ha er Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank ; Edward 
Huber, President Huber ag 9 Co. and Pres’t Steam Shovel 
Works; Fred. Habe ice- cia ei Marion Mfg. Co. 

A.C. Court, WholesaleGrocer J. F. Lust, Wholesale Con, 








A. 8. Kyxcnt Wa. M. McKgey. 
. c - = a) 
KNECHT & McKEEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Offices, 464 28 Nontin pton Street, Residence, 
ampton SereRt, 

EASTON N - PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

Refer to Northampton National Bank.’ 





JOHN L. PLUMMER, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law (1885) 


Suites 45 & 46 Gotwald Bide, Cor. Main & 
Limestone Sts., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

Commercial, Corporation. Insurance and Probate Prac- 

tice. Collection parce. givi ng prompt and efficient 

service. Abstracter, Notaries and Stenographer in office. 
De tions carefully taken. 

mces by permission: First Hews 1 Bank, Springfield 

Nat’ Bank, Savings Bank, P. P. Mast & Co., Superior Drill 


Co., Thomas Mfg. Co. Large list of savabee references on 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
CHARLES R. JAMES, 


Attorney at Law, 
203, 204, 205 Commonwealth Building, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
GENERAL PRgcric E. COLL perwons RECEIVE 
MPT ATTENT 
Se : Aw «& Gueaeuses LITIGATION: 


Refer to Allentown National Bank. 








OC. R. B. LEIDY, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Leng Distance Telephone. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. COMMER- 
CIAL LAW AND INSOLVENCY LITIGATION. 


Refer to Lehigh Valley Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 





R. S. TAYLOR, 


Attorn:y at Law, 
First National Bank Bidg., BETHLEHEM,PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 
Poo to First National Bank; Lehigh Na‘ional 


ALBERT W. DVY, 


Attorney at Law, 


BLOOMSBURG, <= «<- « 
First Nat. Bank Building. 


COLLECTIONS, COMMERCIAL LAW AND INSOLY- 
ENCY LITIGATION. 


Refers to First Nat’onal Bank. 
ALBERT DUTTON MACDADE, 


Philadelphia Bar. 
Member of { Delaware County Bar. 





PA. 





Reom 9, Clayten Building. CHESTER, PA. 





tefers to First National Bank. 


JOHN D. JAMES, 


Attorney at Law, 
DOYLESTOWN, - - = PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY 
MADE IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Refers to Doylestown National Bank, Bucks County 
Trust Co., Doylestown Trust Co. 





JOHN E. FOX, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
1 North Market St. HARRISBURG, PA. 


CunEe PRACTICE. FULLY EQUIPPED FOR 
UMPT AND PROPER TL RDLIEe OF 
COLLECTIONS 


Refers to Harrisburg National Bank, Harrisburg Trust 
ompany. 





DONALD C, HALDEMAN, 
Attorney at Law, 


222 Market St. HARRISBURG, PA. 





Refers to First National Bank,Commonwealth Trust Co. 


ROBERT B. WALLACE, 


Attorney at Law, 
Calder Bailding. HARRISBURG, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 








Refers to Harrisburg Transfer Co., First National 
Bank. 


WVILLAM T. BROWN, 
Attorney at Law, 





LANCASTER, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. 


Brown Law Building. 





Refers to Lancaster County Bank. 


JACOB H. BYRNE, 
Attorney ai Law, 


42 North Duke St. LANCASTER, PA. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


tcfers to the Conestoga National Bank. 








FLtUGENE D. SIEGRIST, 
Attorney at Law, 


7373 Camberiand St., - LEBANON, PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. FULLY EQUIPPED COLLEC- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 


Roefezs to Lebanoz Nat'l Bank or any bank ia city. 





Dovetas CRAIG. Jacon C, Loosr. 


CRAIG & LOOSE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Dolan Building, MAUCHCHUNK, - PA. 


GENERAL PRACTICE. C COLLEC TION DEPARTMENT. 
CORPORATION LAW. 


Refer to First Nat. Bank; Attys Lehigh Valley Ry. 





ROBERT A. HAMILTON, 


Attorney at Law, 
Jones Building, Centre Square, 
EASTON, PA. 


PROMPT AND CARR HL. ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
LLECTLONS. 


Reference on application. 





JAMES WATTS MERCUR, 


Attorney at Law, 
MEDIA, : - 


GENERAL PRACTICE. 


PA. 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LAW, 





——, 


SAMUEL H. HIGH, 


Attorney at Law, 
325 Swede St. NORRISTOWN, PA, 
Evening Office, 311 York Ave. 
JENKINTOWN, Pa, 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE, 


Refers to Albertson Trust Company. 


ARCHIE: ALD R. DEWEY, — 


Attorney at Law, 
S05 Provident Building, PHILADELPHIA, 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL Law. 
Telephone 37-81 D. 


Refers to Land, Title & Trust Co , Harry N. Kerr & ¢o 
Coal, James Strong & Co., Wholes+le Lamber, Wn, Morris 
& Co., Wholessie Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CHARLES F. AGGLESTON, — 
Attorney at Law, 


1015 Stephen Girard Building, 
12th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Phone 35540 D. 


Refers to Real Estate Trust Co..Continental Title & Trust 
Co., Hughes & Bradley, Wholesale Manufacturers. 


J. EDMUND ENICH, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE, 
1001 Chestnat St. PHILADELPSIA, 
Refers to United Security Life Insurance ene Trust Co, 
of Pennsylvania, Heslet, Fens n & Wholesale 
Tin, 116 N. Second St, Daniel ever, Wholesale Wine, 


634 Market St., Taylor & Agard, Wholesale Tea, % So, 
Front St. 


KELL & HAINES, 
Attorneys at Law, 


JOHN F. KELL. CHAS. F. HAINES. 
1011 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














2158. 








oetarenent —Fidelity Seeainte. Trust & Safe 
Geo H. Beardsicy, Supt Bradstreet’s ; Commonwealth 
Title Insurance & Trust Co. = Ltediees & Wood, 5% aad 
Lancaster Ave.. all of Philadeiph 


JOAN : McCONAGHY, JR, 
General Law Practice, 


504 Girard Trust Building, 
PHILADELPARIA, 





Broad and Chestnut Sts., 


Refers to West End Trust Co 
GEORGE L. EGOLF, 


Attorney at Law, 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICR IN ALL COURTS. FULLY 
EQUIPPED FOR PROPER Bereta Nd OF CuM- 
MERCIAL COLLECTION 








Refers to Citizens’ National Bank of Pottstown. 


ROBERT S. BASHORE, 


Attorney at Law, 
No. 26 West Main Sireet, - TREMONT, PA. 
GENERAL PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


Reom 6, Mowntain City. Bank Bailding, 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 


Refers t> Union Safe Deposit Bank. 


AMMON S. STRUNK, 


Attorney at Law, 


526 Washinaten St. READING, PA. 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE. COLLECTIONS. 


Refers to Keystone National Bank. 














W. B. BECHTEL. CHARLES B. SHALTERS 


BECHTEL & SHALTERS, 


Attorneys at Law, 
546 Court St. READING. Ps. 


GENERAL PRACTICE, COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


Refer to First National Bank, Second National 
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